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*^* " Wbeth«T the Theologitn or the genenl Scholar, (m 
employed in ucertaining the nature of Christianity, iDcluding 
both doctrine and discipliDe, it is of the greatest moment to 
inveatigate the state and condition of the Christian ohurch 
previously to its union nith the civil power, or its patronage 
by the emperors of the world. The period therefore, which 
the history now before us embraces, ought to be inioutely 
investigated ; and we are surprized that (he work of 
Mosbeim, entitled Da Rebut Christianorum ante Conslan- 
iinum Magnum, and which especially details the epoch in 
question, was not long ago translated. At last, thl) 
desideratum is supplied, and we congratulate the public on 
the execution of the task. — To the excellence indeed of th« 
performance, which has been the object of Mr. Vidal's la. 
hours. Testimonies without end, and such as are of the 
greatest weight, might be adduced ; for scarcely has any 
writer of eminence had occasion to refer to it, who 
does not pronounce its encomium : a matter of no wonder, 
when we bear in mind the importance of the subject, th« 
judgment and discrimination which the author displays in 
treating it, tho vast information which the work imparts, and 
the lumioOQs and fair manner in which it is given. " 

" No person who makes pretensions to liberal and enlar- 
ged knowledge, can dbpensu with the diligent study of it " 

" We cannot take our leave of this mnsterly performance 
without acknowledging the obligations under which wa 
conceive Mr. Vidal has laid the public, by giving it an 
agreeable English dreaa. " — Monthly Review. 



" From the value that we attach to these Commentaries, 
we feel greatly indebted to Mr. Vidai, for the pains which 
he has taken to render them accessible to the English stu- 
dent. Compared with Dr, Machine he will appear to 
great advantage. That learned person acknowledges he 

took " considerable liberties wiih bis author ; and often 
added a few sentences. " Mr. Vidal seems to have indulged 
in no such liberties. He has faithfully preserved the senae 
and character of tho Original, without any sacrifice of 
the genius or idiom of the English tongue. "—Echctic 
Review. 
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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 

JL HE d^y that has taken place in the publica- 
catioo of this Volume, having arisen out of 
circumstances over whidi the Translator pos- 
sessed not the smallest controid, he does not 
feel it necessary for him, on die present occasion, 
to advert to the sul^ect in any more particular 
manner, than merely to express his most heart- 
felt regret that any cause ^^atever ^oiild have 
interfered to prevent the repeated caUs of a kind 
and indulgent public for the continuation of the 
■work, from being complied with at an earlier 
period. 

In point of interesting information, masterly 
disquisition, and condusive reasoning, on topics 
of the most important nature, connected with the 
prosperous and adverse fortunes of the church, 
its constitution, government, and discipline, and 
the rights, power, and authority, of its Bishops, 
Presbyters, and inferior Ministers, topics it may 
be added that probably never at any previous 
period excited a more vivid and intense interest 
than is so very generally displayed in regard 
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to them at the present moment, the volume 
now submitted to the public, will not it is con- 
ceived, prove inferior to either of the preceding 
ones. 

To speak of the light it will be found to throw 
on the personal character and literary history of 
two of the most distinguished writers that ever 
graced the Christian Church, namely, Cyprian 
and Origen, must be altogether tmnecessary ; as 
with regard to these illustrious individuals. Dr. 
Mosheim's Commentaries have ever been const' 
dered as a work of standard reference, impartially 
exhibiting the merits and demerits of both. 

Deeply impressed with a sense of the high and 
commanding character which the original work 
has maintained in the republic of letters, from the 
time of its first appearance, up to the present 
period, the translator ventures to submit to the 
public this further portion of it in an EngUsh ver- 
sion, and trusts it may be permitted him to ex- 
press a hope that it will not be received with a less 
measure of approbation than was so generously 
bestowed on his former volumes. 

ROBERT STUDLEY VIDAL. 

17th Nov. 1834. 
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■Los, the Aieopagite, u having been one of 

thew 
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rence alwayi shono by the church to o«rtifioa(ei 
of patdoD and peace, panted by thoee who 
were ityled martyr*. The privilege of giant- 
ing tbcM certificateB greatly abused at this 
time by the martyra of Africa. The evils to 
be appreheoded from tbii, and the too great 
lenity of certain, of the bishope and presbyters, 
forcibly pointed out by Cyprian, who thereby 
becomes involred in much controversy with 
the martyrs, the confemon, the preabylers, and 
(he -people. Ue however eventually sucreedji 
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on a bill or elevated spot of ground near Car- 
thage, and hence became diatinguiihed by tba 
title of Sfonleme*. Novatus according to 
Cyprian, a character of the very waist descrip- 
tion. This however should seem by no means 
placed beyond the reach of doubt, as no proof 
of his criminality exists beyond mere assertion. 
The controversy between Cyprian and Novatus 
had undoubtedly arisen previous to the Deciau 
perseimtion. What was the occasion of it, by 
no means dear. Possibly it might have 
arisen from the appointment of the Deacon 
Felicissimus without referring to Cyprian for 
his approbation. Note [e]- - - 81—87 
XIV. The schism of FelicisdmuB - - - 88—99 
—-— The fury of the Decian persecutiou having abated, 
Cyptian, on being about to return to Carthage, 

finds 
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findx bimselr opposed by a combination of 
Novatiu with Feliciinmus, Augendus, and fire 
presbyters, in some meaniTea regarding tho 
poor. After a sbort delay honefer, he returns 
and obtama acomplete triumph, hisadrersariM 
being by the sentence of a council expelled 
from the church. Setting at nought this 
punishment, the eicommunicated institute a 
new chorch at Carthage, which, howcverj from 
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the poor appertained rather to him as deacon, 
than to the bishop. Might even have gona 
Airther, and contended that Cyprian by aban- 
doning his church in time of peisecntion had 
forfeited all rights appertaining to b bishop. 
Great warmth displajed by Cyprian on this 
oaoasion, but which tends rather to ^ideti the 
breach. NoTatus not one of the 6»e presbyters 
who joined Felicissimus. Note [A] - 90-98 

— — This controrersy may not improperly be termed 

the last straggle of the expiring liberty of the 
African church ngainstepiscopal encroachment. 
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than at Carthage. Tbu occasioned by the 
violence of Novatian, a Roman presbyter, who 
having disagreed with Cornelius, a person 
highly esteemed by the rest of the sacred order, 
endeavoured hy every means in his power, to 
prevent the latter from succeeding Fabian as 
bishop of Rome. In these efforts he is joined 
by NovatuSj probahlv out of enmity to Cyprian 
who favoured Cornelius ; hut in despite of all 
their exertions Coroelios is elected, and Nova- 
tian and his party, in consequence, withdraw 
themselves from his communion. Both parties 
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at 1«D£th apply taCypmn for bia interrareBce, ' '^ 
who, after due cn<^iury into tbe meiits ofUie 
cage, decides in (avot of Cornelius. NoTatinn 
still continuing opiioie'l to Cornelius, in regard 
to ihe subject on wbicb Ibey had disagreed, 
Ibe btter, witb tbe concuttence of a full coun- 
cil of bisbop, proceeds to excommunicate bim, 
and all bis adberenls. The ex communicated 
form tberuaelvesintoanassDcialion, appointing 
Novatian their bishop. This new church 
meets with coti^d'ernble patronage and support, 
and quickly gains for itself an eslablislianint iu 
most of tbe Christian provinces. Its exiiiiction 
not accumplished previously to the Bfib cen- 
tury. - - - - 100—116 
XV. Kovatian's chara<;(er and merits ezacotned into 
at cousidecabU length. All of his writings 
lost wiib Ibe exception of a sidbU tract de Tri- 
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bly instigated to gicaler violenco ihao he 
qiigbt otherwise have maiiifetied by thcai;ls of 
Novatus. To the eieruons also of the latter, 
\ it should seem, is mainly to be attiihuie^ tbe 
establishment of ihe (tew churcb, and th( ap- 
pointment of Novatiai) as its bishop. Novatus 
not chargeable with a chjngu of senlimeuts on 
bis espulsioa froco the cbuccb of Alexandria. 

Note [0 110—113 

■wi ■ Novatian's primary reasun for opposing tbe ad- 
-vBiicemeiit of Corneliite In tbe lee of Bone, 
was Ihe lenient condonaiing dispomlioQ mani- 
fested by the latter towards the lapsed, before 
tUey had reconciled Ibemsclvos vith the church. 
Cyprian di fs not contend that this otyection 
was groundless. In thi; warmth of debate, and 
under circumstances of initation, Novatian 
probably It-d afterwards to maintaiit that the 
lapsed ought for ever to be excluded frota the 
church ; an opinion frum which be coitld not, 
without a sacrifice of bis consistency, subse- 
quently recede. Note [m] • 113, 114 
' The rapid spiead of tbe Novatiap aeft, wtd tbe 
very evteiiuive co^Qieniuiceand wpportlhat it 
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* met with, attribatable in all probalility to the 
■everify with nhich it treated all those vho 
bad, ailer bnplum, been guilty of any of (he 
moTS grievous sins, end also to the gravity of 
demeanour and rigid moral purify of ita teach- 
. m. NoteM - - - - 115,116 
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be for ever excluded from the church ; with- 
out however cutting them off from every hope 
of eventually obtaining everlasting sBlvation. 
fPhe true church then, according to the No- 
tratiani, must have consisted exclusively of 
persons who had never from their admissloa 
Wn guilty of uny sin liable to the punish- 
ment of eternal death: consequently all 
churches accustomed to receive again repent- 
atit Rinnen, however great the enormity of 
their guilr, must havelieen regarded by this 
set! ns destitute of the Holy Spirit. Vaunting 
themselves on a fancied superiority In this res- 
pect, they asaurtied the appellation atCathari, 
or ihs purf, and when any from the general 
body of Christiana tiarue over to them, they 
made a point of baptizing them nfresh - • ii. 

• The doctrine end tenets of the Novatiana, hnd 

the extent to which the; carried their severity 
in regard to those who might hove fallen 
Into any of the mflre grievous sins, after bap- 
tism, made the subjeel of a very minute and 
Critical examination. Note [o] - - 117—135 

Hie leading error of the Novatiaui, although in 

Itself apparently n thing of no very cMinder- 
ftble moment, and relating merely to the ex- 
ternal discipline of the cfaurbb, yet cartied 
With It cUisectaries of the highest impOKance, 
i&astnuch lU) nothing could be more calculated ~ 
to Muse diatrai:tloii in the Church, and cor- 
Mpt even religicM itieir. Nolafpl - 126—138 
XVII. The 
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this renewal of theii aiSictions than during the 
Decian persecution. The calamities witb which 
the empire was at this time afflicted contributed 
greatly to augment the fury of the people, who 
conceived that heaven visited them with these 
judgments on account of their toleratioiiof the 
Christians. By way of removing this impres- 
Mon from the public mind Cypriau composed 
(be discourse that lie addressed to Demetrian. 
GbIIus and hisBon being slain in the year CCLIT. 
Valerian and his son Gallienns were invested 
with the government of tbe empire, and peace 
Testored to the Christian world. - - ii, 

That Gailus revived the persecution of the Chris- 

tians, particularly in Italy, at Rome, and in 
Africa, admits of no doubt. It is not equally 
certain whether he imitated tbe cruelly of 
Dcoiusj or dealt with them after amore lenient 
manner. From a variety of passages in Cy- 
prian's epistles, &c. it should seem not at all 
improbable that the latter was the case, and 
that GsUuB contented himself with merely ex- 
citing a certain degree of terror amongst the 
Christians at large, and sending some of their 
pastors and bishops into banishment. — 
Note [y] - - - - - 128—134 

- The Roman empire was at this time suffering 

under indescribable calamities. This state of 
things, as usual at that period, attributed to the 
toleration of tbe Christians. One Demetrian 
putting himself parUcularly foiwardon this oc- 
casion, Cyprian addressed a discourse to him 
in refutation of his calumnies. This Demetrian, 
imagined by certain of the learned to have 
been a person of rank, and the pro-consul of 
Africa. This opinion refuted and proved to 
be allogether unfounded on many grounda. 
Note[rJ - - . - - 134—138 
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XVm. — ^D!sput« rMpecting tbe baptiam ot Heratiu 

137—141 

The Church at large had aerer aa yet determined 

tha course tha't should be adopted with regard 
to those who, renouncing their eominunion 
with any of the heretloal churches, might 
come over to the Catholio faith Hence it ~ 
had been customary with some of the oriental 
and other churches, to. require, that persons 
of this description, notwithstanding thejr might 
have been previously baptized, should under- 

SD this ceremony afresh. By the greater part of 
le Baropeau Churches, however, baptism, 
although administered by churahes in error, 
was considered m thUiI, and ihey therefore in 
leceiving heretics used no other form than 

Srayer and the imposition of hands. T\aa 
iaciepancy of practice was for a while atten- 
ded with no ill effects: but the Asiatic Chris- 
tians bavine at length endeavoured in va- 
rious councils to give the first mentioned cus- 
tom the force of an established regulation, 
Stephen, bishop of Rome, coiiaidering the prac- 
tice last above mentioned, asbestButhoriaed,and 
sanctioned even br Apostolic usage, at once 
interdicted those Oriential Christians from all 
with himself and the Roman 



church, without, however, in tbe [east pre 
tending to the right of excluding them from 
the church at large. Not at alT intimidated 
hj Stephen's violent course ofproceedtng, Cy- 
prian convened a council at Carthage, and 
with the support of that assembly, adopted br 
a pnblio act the opinion of the Asialica. A 
respeotful communication of this was made to 
the bishop of Rome, but so much was he 
offended at it, that after indulging in much 
vituperative and offeuuve language, he pro- 
ceeded to the length of declaring Cyprian also, 
together with his African adherents, utterly 
unworthy of the name of brethren. Forbear- 
ance on the part of the Africans joined to the 
demise of Stephen, and the breaking out anew 
of the persecution under Valerian, put an end 
to this controversy, each party adhering to their 
respectively avowed opinions - - i6id 

c The 
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XVIII. The origin, nature, extent and merits of this con- 
troversy examined into at very considerable 
length. Nofe(() - - - 141— 16( 

XIX.— The persecution under Valerian. - 142—178 
' Valerian up to the year cclvii. the filth of his 
reign, appears to have conducted bimsclfin a 
remarkably indulgent and lenient manner to- 
wardflthe Christians. At fhatperiod, however, 
owing as it should seem to the evi! inainuations 
of Macrianus, one of hia chief advisers, his 
sentiments in regard to them suddenly became 
Eo changed, that he ordered the presidents to 
prohibit their holding any further assemblies, 
and aUo to take measures for sending their 
bishops and teachers into banishment. Ac- 
customed, however, to suffeiiiigs of a much 
more aiUictive iiaturo under former emperors. 
Ibis lenient course of proceeding, instead of 
overnhelming the Christians with dismay, was 
found rather to add fresh vigour to their con- 
stancy. In the succeeding year, therefore, a 
much more severe edict was published, and 
the magistrates not being backward in enfor- 
cing its decrees, great numbers of the Chris- 
tians were, in the different provinces, subjected 
to capital punishment, and not uufrequently 
made to undergo pains and torments more se- 
vere than even death itself. The most distin- 
guished of those who suffered death under this 
persecution, were Cyprian the celebrated bishop 
of Carthage, Seitus bishop of Rome, and Law- 
rence the Roman deacon. Under these ca- 
lamities the church continued to labour for 
upwards of three years, when. Valerian hawing 
been taken prisoner by Sapor king of Persia, 
Gallienus his son, by rescripts addressed to the 
different presidents, once more restored peace 
to the Christian commonwealth. The open 
profession of Christianity, however, was still 
attended with danger, the ancient laws by 
which it had been prohibited not having been 
yet repealed . . _ . ibid 

——. Ill exciting Valerian to the persecution of the 
Christians, it does not seent likely that Macri- 
anus was actuated by the motives ascribed to him 

by 
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t)y DionysitiB Alexandrinus, but was instigated 
solely by a blind superstition. The first mea- 
sures taken by Valerian against the CbrlsliaDs, 
extended merely to tbe forbidding tlieir re- 
ligious sssemblies, and sending such of iheic 
bishops and presbyters as refused to worship 
tlie Roman deitieB> into banishment. Note [u] 

161—170 

XIX. By Valerian's second edict, all memberB of tbe 

sacred order, without distinction, mere, if they 
per^ated in refusing to worship the Roman 
deities, immediately to be put to death. Sena- 
tors, knights, and persons of rank, were to he 
deprived of their dignity and despoiled of their 
goods, and if they still persevered in professing 
themselves Christians, were to undergo capital 
punishment. Matrons if, after being deprived 
of their goods, they still persisted in avowing 
themselves Christiana, were to be sent into 
banishment. Members of (be imperial house- 
hold refusing to renounce Cbristinnity, were to 
have their gnods conGscatedj and to be sent in 
bonds to work as slaves on the imperial do- 
mains. With regard to Christians of the mid- 
dling and inferior order, nothing whatever 
was enjoined. Tbe severity of this second edict 
is to be accounted for from the indifference and 
contempt manifested by the Christians for the 
less rigorous enactments of the former one. 
Note [vj 170—177 

XX. The persecution under Aurelian - - 179—183 
With the exception of a. few individuals who 

were put to death through an abuse of power 
in the presidents, the Christians enjoyed tran< 
quillity during the reign of Gallienus, as well 
as that of bis successor Claudius. For tbe 
first four years of the reign of Aurelian also, 
who in the year cclxx, succeeded to the 
government ofthe empire, they cannot, although 
he was by no means favourably inclined towards 
them, be said to have experienced any molest- 
ation or annoyance whatever. In the fifth 
year of this emperor's reign, however, from 
motives not now to bo ascertained, be directed 
preparations to be made for such a 

general 
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genenl perncution of tho ChijAians, u, had 
be lived ]ong enough to ht^ye Bocompliii^erl, 
would in all probability have been accompa- 
nied with greater cruelty, and proved more 
dLnatrous to the interests oF the church than 
sny that bnd preceded i\. In the' yesr oclxxv, 
however, before the requisite instTuctioiu for 
tbia sanguinary proceeding had been forwaided 
throughout the pTovincea, Aurelinn was, at the 
uurtigation of hii secretaiy Atneatbena, a»B»- 
nnated. "pxe number of Christiansj therefore, 
that Buffered under this emperor's leign, does 
not appear to baTe been considerable. - iSid 

XX. Anielian, by all the more recent writers on Chris- 
tian affairs, is represented as having manifested 
a peculiarly friendly dispoatioD towards the 
GhiiatiBns, but on what grounds it is not easy 
to determine. Note (*) - - 179—181 

'-■■' His projected exterminaticm of the Christiani 
attrUiuted by some to ill advisen, but may 
otherwise well be accounted for, from his own 
ibnate craelty and sapeisUtioa. Note (a) 

181—183 

XXI— Efforts of the Philosophers in oppodtioti to 

Chrifltiamty . . - . ' 184—189 

— — During the whole of tliia century, Christianity 
was assailed with eyerv poinble degree of sub- 
tlety andcraft, by the philosophen of the Ammo- 
' nian school, or self-styled Platonists, who had 
" obtained a decided predomlnanoe over every 
other sect throughout nearly the whole of the 
Roma;i empire. By way of arreatiag the further 
spread qf a religion which obviously threatened 
the annihilation of their influence and credit 
with the world, a woric of considerable length, 
in oppoution to Christianity, was nvritten by 
Porphyry, the moBt dietinguiahed leader ^ 
the Flatonists, next to PlotipuSi in this oentury. 
Sy others of this sect, in furtherance of the 
some olnect, the best and most mhlime precepts 
of the ChHsdao religion weie artfully inter- 
woTen with their own tenets and dogmas^ so 
as to make it appear th||t the doctrinea they 
inculcated, were equally pure and exalted with 
those contained in the goqwi. With a yiew 

also 
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aba to Wfikt it appaar that amoDgst t)ie bca- 
tbeu won^ppers, wore to be fognitindividuftls 
by no meiHis. inferior to Christ, liivlories of the 
lives of r&rious eminent philosophic t^aractera, 
were compiled and sent fotth into the irortd by 
thediwiplesof thiiachool. No sort of personal 
.TOpToaeb, however, tchs ever attempted to be cast 
by this Met on Christ, nor did they pretend to 
deny that the doctrine taught by b^ foUowcn, 
M derived from faim, was of the moat purs. and 
exalted nature, their object b^ing to embmce 
Cbrist^wity as well as every other philosophic 
and religioiu Byslem, within one general union, 
ao as to produce a kind of universal religion. 
Under this plan tbey qf course sanctioned with 
Ibeir approbation iperely lo much of Chris- 
tianity as was not altogetber incompatible with 
the ancient popular reUgions - - ibid 

XXH. 3.tate of the Christiaiu under Diocletian 190—206 
■ DnrinEtbe early part of the reign of Diocletian, 

the Cbri^tians^ere, as it should seem, permitted 
for the iDOst part to live unmolested. It is 
«ud, however, that Meximian Herpulius whom 
he took for fi colleague, caused many of them 
to be ppt to death, both in Gaul and at Rome ; 
and that he even went to the length of deatroy- 
ii^ the whole Thebaan legion, consisting 
entireljy of Christians, in consequence of their 
refilling (o join with the rest of nis army iirsa- 
discing to the gods of the empir^. This mat- 
tOTi howeV(>r, is not placed beyond the reach 
of doubt. It is more certain that towards the 
doge of thip century, Maximian Oalerius, on 
ifrbop with Conataotius Chlorus, the emperors 
bad conferred the Htlo of CEcsar, commenced a 
IMTNCotJQp qf all suob of the soldiery, and 
ii)!ain))ers of the imperial hqusehold, as pro- 
Ja«ed Christianity, 'depriving some of uieir 
ntnatjotui, overwhelming utbeis with disgrace, 

?ud eyen caunug certain of them to be put to 
qath. The enmity of Galeiiup, however, 
being in its operation cpofined within a limited 
furcle, apd appearing rather to be tolerated 
^an a^iptpved of by the emperors, had no ef- 
fect id' retarding the prqgreSB of Cbriatianityj 
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noT in recalling tbe Christians to that course of 
sanclity and religions discipline from which 
during a long continued seasoA of tranquillily 
ihey had inost widely and lamentably de- 
parted ... . . _ Hid 

XXII, The many martyrdoms recorded by Roman Ca- 
tholic writers, as having taken place during the 
early pari of the reign of Diocletian, ate not 
noticed by Eusebius, or any of the early Chris- 
tian hbtorians. The ancient m arty rologies are 
of a very dubious and uncertain character. 
But very few of the Acts of the saints and 
martyrs of the 6rst throe centuriea can be con- 
sidered as genuine. The Agaunian martyrs, 
or those who constituted what is commotity 
termed the Thebsean legion, are by far the 
most distinguished of all that suffered during 
this reign- Theii memory was cherished with 
peculiar reverence, in France, Swilzerland, 
aud Italy. This veneration for them must 
have prevailed prior to the sixth century. Tbe 
authenticity of the history of the martyrdom 
of this legion, aa compiled by Gucherius, 
bishop of Lyons, and to be found in Ruinart, 
p. 271. & seq., was never called in question 
pieviougly to the commencement of the 
eighteenth century. Tbe merita of the con- 
troversy that then commenced on the subject, 
examined into at g^at length, hut withont 
obtaining the preponderance of evidence requi- 
site foraniving at any conclusive or determi- 
nate result. Speaking in a general way, the 
case of the opponents should seem to stand on 
somewhat better gTounds, than that of the de- 
fendants. Note [/] - - - 190—202 

— — It ap|)ears from Eusebius, that previously to the 
year ccciu., the Christians were in every res- 
pect treated with the greatest kindness by the 
emperors. By the same historian however, 
it is with the deepest regret acknawleged, that 
instead of turning this lenity to good account, 
the Christians gave the rein to licentiousness, 
and plunged into indulgences of the most in- 
excusable and fatal nature. Through such 
imprudent conduct, they furnished &eir ad- 
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versaries with the moat formidabli! and efficient 
arma against themselves, and to this cause may 
probably in great measure be referred the 
heavy persecution to which tbey were some 
short time subsequently exposed. [Note [A] 206 — 7 

XXin. Form and constitution o( the Christian com- 
munity - - . ■ - - - 207—228 

The form and coitalitution given to the church in 

the preceding century, not only retained its 
ground, but acquired additional strength and 
confirmation during the period now under con- 
raderalion. Over every congregation in the 
larger cities, there presided a pastor, under the 
denomination of a Bishop ; by whom, how- 
ever, nothing even ofa private nature could be 
resolved orij without consulting the presbyteri, 
nor could any thing affecting ihe general in- 
terests of the church be determined without 
reference to the people at large. In point of 
dignity and authority, the bishops, as well as 
the presbyters, stood, with regard to each other, 
on a footing of the most perfect equality. For 
the belter maintenance of order, hiiwever, in 
the association of churches, a certain degree 
of precedence and a more than ordinary 
measure of respect, was yielded to the bishop 
of the principal city of the province. This 
was rendered the more necessary in consequence 
of councils being now more frequently con- 
vened than heretofore. A certain sort of pre- 
eminence and authority, had also come to he 
recognised in the bishops of the metropolitan 
cities of Asia, Africa, and Europe ; a marked 
preference beyond the others being unquestion- 
ably given to the bishop of Rome. No such 
character, however, as supreme judge of tho 
universal church, or bishop of bishops, or 
Christ's vicar here on earth, was in those days 
ever known or heard of. To the deacons were 
now added in the larger churches, a variety of 
inferior officers, such as sub deacons, acolythisls, 
ostiarics, readers, and exorcists, appointments 
probably rendered necessary by an increasing 
pride and fastidiousness in the deacons, who 
notr scrupled to discharge those inferior func- 
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tionB apperhuning to their office, to which th^ 
had formerly rained not the slightest objection ibid. 

XXnt. Not to notice rariouaotheraiithoritiea that might 
be cite)] in regard to Ibe right of the pTeabyteri 
and the people at tbia period, it should seem 
placed beyond all doubt, hj nuqjerous passages 
that are to be met with in the epistles of Cy- 
prian, aprelute diitinguislied beyond all others 
for his strenuous exertions in support of the 
dignity and aulhority of the episcopal charac- 
ter, that he could decide nothing as to matters 
of any moment, without calling in the advice 
aiid assislance of Lis clergy and presbytets, and 
that by no means the last or least considerable 
share in the government of the church, or the 
regulation of its concerns, belonged to tbe con- 
gregaUon at Urge, Various citations fioni 
Cyprian's writings decidedly coiiGrmatory of 
til's above flfalemcnt. I*fote [(] - - 208—214 

So many and so decisive are llie testiitionieG 

in favour of the liberty and equality of the 
Christian churches in tnis century, that those 
who contend for a certain degree of power and 
jurisdictiori having at this period been ezer- 
cisud by aiiy one individual church over the 
rest, can only be regarded as tbe supporters of 
a sector parly, rather than the cauae uf truth. 
The claims of the churi'li of Rome to a supre- 
macy over all other christian churches examined 
into at great length, and the arguments on 
either nde discussed and scrutiaixed with the 
minutest accuracy. The result altogether un- 
favourable to any such supremacy having ever 
existed except through usurpation. Note [it] 

215—230 

XXTV. An extension of rights and power acquired by 

tbe bishops - - . . S29— 231 

Notwithstanding the primitive mode of church 

government established by the Apostles appa- 
rently yet maintained its ground, it was in 
reality on the wane, ad gradually giving way, 
in especially the larger churches, to a form 
that inclined' rather to a despotic character. 
For the bishops who presided over congrega- 
tions of any consequence, being elated by their 

situation 
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nttiation, and not feeling aalisfied with the 
degree of power originRlly bestowed on them, 
began to aim ait an extension of their authority, 
and aitfulIjT encroacbing by degrees no less on 
the right! of the preibjtere than of the people, 
eventually succeeded in dispossessing both of 
their undoubted privileges, and placing every 
thing at their own disposal. To juslily such in- 
novations, certain new maxima and dogmas 
were propounded respecting the right govern- 
ment of the church '"^ ^^e authority of 
' bishops, the force of ^hich however should 
«eem to have been but very imperfectly com- 
prehended, even by the first pmmnlgators of 
them. These episcopal encroachments were 
furthered in an eminent degree by Cypiiau, 
who laboured eamettly to establish the whole 
of them on an immoveable basis. The influ- 
ence possessed by this distinguished writer du- 
ring liie, and that attached itself to his doc- 
trines after his decease, caused his argumenti 
in favour of the episcopal dignity and authority 
to be received with implicit reverence by the 
universal church. - - . . ibid 

XXIV. Personsof discernment will readily perceive that 
the concerns of the Christians took Dearly the 
laiiie coarM aa ia common to all human mat- 
ters, and that there was nothing but what 
might have been very naturally expected to 
occur, either in the gradual subversion of that 
perfect equality amongst its members, and the 
popular administration of its affiiirs, for which 
the church had in its earlier days been distin- 
guished, or on the other hand in the increase 
of dignity and anthority acquired by those to 
whom the chief care and superintendanco 
of its concerns had been committed. The 
holding of councils and forming an ussocia. 
tion of the different churches within each pro- 
vince having become general, it could not hut 
happen that the bishops, to whom it belonged 
to deliberate on and regulate all matters of a 
grave import, should acquire a greater degree 
of power than had originally belonged to them, 
and tUat the rights, not only of the people, but 
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of the cl«rgy, tboold ba pr^iortioniiblf en- 
oroacbed on and diioinuhed. An aetiul 
portion, however, of tlie primitive liberty and 
popular government atill remained, nor had 
nay of the bi^c^M, a« yet, so &!■ duoarded all 
leaeire and modesty, as to pretend to the power 
of transacting any matter of moment within 
theiT respective dioceses, withont calling for 
the advice aiwl asnstance of the clergy and the 
people. A diBquiaition of very coarideiable 
length entered' into with ariew to derelope, 
notwithstandii^ ii» discieptncieB and contra- 
dictions thataroto he met with in the writings 
of Cyprian, the real sentiments of this dislin- 
guisbed prelate rr^>ecting the appomtment, 
powers, and righta of tb« bishops, presbyters, 
and deacons, iNote M - - - S31— 249 
XXV. Mollis (rf the Clergy - . - S32— 262 

Kumerons and beavy are the oomplaints of the 

writeis of this age, respecting the dspnved 
morals of die clergy: nor can it be believed 
that cbarees so lerions would bj^ve becai pre- 
ferred, baa diey been destitute of a just fonnda- 
lion. On the other hand, bowcrw, these 
times appear not to have been deficient in ^a- 
tJDguished examples of integrity and holiness, 
■s well amongst tba biahops as amongst the 
presbylers and deacons. Examplea. in fact, 
every way well calculated to make tbe most 
eeriouB and beneficial iiapression on man's 
minds, The evil coroplained o^ therefore, 
should seem to have reached no fsjther than 
this, that there was an interraixtiire of tbe bad 
with the good, and it would coiwequently be 
wrong to oatimate the moral character of tbe 
clergy of this century, altt^ethe]: from exam- 
ples of the unfcvoumble kiud. To wicb an 
extent, bowerer, did the incioiwng 9mn and 
mistakes of the Cbristiafla with ngard to 
tbe naftixe of free leligiim and wtM, at kngth 
reach, that by many of tb« Hwred (urdar, such 
means wwe reBorted to for the mawfcwtation 
of a more than ordinary degree of sanotihF, as 
eventually proved uUerly destnwtiv* of ttieir 
moral reputation. A most leraaikalile exam- 
ple 
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fie of.lbU was MhMUd bj tka elorgy Id 
Afrwa, ■nd othsr pnvinoea of tlio Bail, by 
mny of whini) wooob who had made a tow 
of peipotaal ohutitjr, wen taiMn faito (keir 
dwelling at innmlcB, wid ercn mttde pwtaken 
«f tlM«)Md, uBdw tbemoit wlemn uwrera- 
tiona,bairayertlfa«t no «ait ol oonmanioatioa 
wfaatorer <oA phoe betwoan tfa«n «l all re- 
pngDMtf to Um laws of modartjr and Chrio- 
tian mU Ae^al. A^jainit tbda nrt of eoadnct, 
«tliidi gave great obaoe to tke people at 
kuge, &a bii^Dps dU Dat fnl to ramonitrate 
M the ■troageit tem^ bat m ittjUfktd the 
erU tifaaa soot, fliat Baths m Oaa, nor ^e 
■uoiOBiting aantniy, conUdusmaat repTehm- 
sH^ practiaabe affeotnally abaliihed - i6id. 
XXV. Aem aaa b« no daabcbat that Ma nifiuNoiu 
cutom had an aKiatenee frior to the aga aow 
andei renew, and that tncea of it an te be 
discoveiedlB Hftmaa, IhrtaKaM, and ponibly 
aAanoftheaaracailf ChifadauwiitsTSj bntln 
no ««thoi doeaamr«mtrand aifntt mention of 
it oacnr priar ta CJjfrian, lAa invalghutgainst 
it wtth great wanalh in vaiiou of hU eputlea. 
Ob* ting in Teganl to the aabjoot which has 
lilberlo aacapai AaaUnrtion aftfae loaned, 
«T Mt bean adverted to in ai^aMfiAilaTT way, 
dtoaU aeeni to be thn ; that it wan Mt the 
wMealoraMl uduAat aannodto tboBHelTes 
Ike Ikaoe of Una taoeiriiw woven tain Aeir 
immma, and laalciag Ifcem m pai<(ne» of their 
bade, iKt Ihoae ob^ whohMdatnowMoedaar- 
^^e, whnh It was potfeetiy lasrM for any of 
them at that period to«ontraDt, 'and fay way of 
BO^ainng a repntatiMi for greater lanetity, had 
pM^ then M a k eato heann by a vow «f per- 
patnal liaa&tj. NeUbar were the lelections 
m wom^ tkoB taken into fellowihlp made 
from the eez fai genond, bat froea the olaai of 
Tiq^ that hal bannd theHudvei by the most 
Bsarad obligatianB not to ■lain', bat to devote 
theniHelvea, coiporeally aa w«l aa amitnally, 
tntliidy to the serrice of Oad. yroai an 
aHitntirr oenddeiation of theae oifanHutahces, 
48 trac natore of this peiUviu and highly 

repiehenaible 
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repMtienrible pnotiM cannot fail of being 
ooropiehended. These associationB weie, 
in fkct, meant to be Tegnrrled by peiBong rnter- 
ing into them as a tort of divine marriage, a 
miirriage not of the hoAj bat of the souL In 
those days it waa no unusual thing for Chris- 
liau married persoiiB to bind tbenuolvea to 
Heaven in a vow of psrpetaal continence, but 
without wiabing it to appear that any diasolu- 
tion of the nuptial pledge had taken piics, and 
they were aecordinglj atill regarded as living 
in a state of wedlock. On these grounds, 
probably, the unmarried consooiates above no- 
ticed, were led to imagine their mode of life, 
by no means open to the reproaches that were 
oast upon it, end to complain of the in- 
hutice of the suspicions by wbidi they 
found themselvM ao very graerally beseL 

NoteM 252—254 

XXVI. The ChriBtian writeis of this century 253—259 

— — Amongst the Christian teachers and ministers of 
this century, the church had to boast of a by 
Ibt greater number of men of talents and eru- 
dition than during either of the preceding 
ages. Inthelistofconverts to Christianity were 
now to be reckoned many individuals of all the 
various philosophic sects, particularly the Plato- 
nista, and also several professed rhetoricians. 
Their learning and abilities caused these persons 
in not a few instances to be raised to the degrees 
of presbyters and biahops. Human erudition 
was not, however, as yet accounted requinte 
for enabling a person to dischar^ with advan- 
tage the duties of a presbyter or even a bishop. 
There in fact still existed in the minds of a 
numeroDs portion of the Christian community, 
a (ieep-seated^ inveterate prejudice, which led 
them to regard an acquaintance with letters and 
philosophy as productive rather of detriment 
than of advantage to the Chtistian cause. At 
the head of the Greek Christian writers must 
unquestionably be placed Origen, a man 
equalled but by few, in point of learning or 
ingenuity, but of whose works the greatest and 
most valuable pat^ has unfortunafelr perished. 

Neit 
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Next after him may be named Juliiu Africantu, 
Dion^os Aleiandrinus, end Hippolytos, of 
the greatest part of either of whose writiDga 
nothing beyond mere fragment of wreck can 
be Mtd to have reached oar times. Amongst 
the diidplea of Origen, the principal station 
must be aingnod to Gregory, Thaumaturgus, 
Bishop of Neosotesarea, more dislinguisbed for 
the miracles he is said to bavs wrought, than 
by the cetebri^ of his writings. OfUiose who 
wrote in Latin, three only are deserving of com- 
memoration, viz. Ist, Cyprian, Bishop of Car- 
thage, an antfaor of no mean eloquence, 
althoiigli bis style is somewhat tumid, and 
not slightly characterised by that sort of rhetori- 
cal embellisbment which makeaseiise a sacrifice 
to soand. 3ndly., Minucius Felix, the author of 
an elegant littls dialogao, intitled Ociaviut, in 
which the calumiiies, then commonly circulated 
respecting the Christians, are judiciously en- 
countered and refuted. Lastly, Arnobius, an 
African rhetorioiin, in whose sevenbooks.Con- 
trit Otntaa, the caoae of Christianity is delended 
with no little vigonr, and occanonally with con- 
ndorable addross. - - ibid. 

XXVI The Bibliotheca Grisca of Pebriciuswill amply 
satisfy any one denronsof parlioular informa- 
tion as to the Christian Greek writers of this or 
any other age. List of the various Editions 
of the different works of Origen. Of the 
works of Julius Africanus, or Dionyoiua Alexan- 
diinuB, nothing but inconsiderable fragcAenta 
remain. An edition of all that could be got 
together of ihe writinga of Hippolytus was 
published by Fabricius in 1716-18. Alt that 
remains of the writinga of Gregory of Neo- 
CEesarea was published by Gerhard Voasius in 
16S4, but Gregory still standa in need of amore 
astute and erudite Editor. Note [q] 257—259 

List of the different editions of the writings of 

Cyprian, as well as of those of Mi nuoins Felix 
and Arnobius. Note [r] - - 259—261 
XXVn. Attempts to philosopbize ChristiaBity. The 

Origenian discipline - ■ - - 260 — 263 
By Bach of the Christian teaohen as were at- 
tached 
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tached to the onUintion of pUhmphfj con- 
MaatiiU paina wen at tltii period taken to 
Make it appew that all tbow poiota of velU 
gion wiaxb m%kt wHm to W ^ an aliitnise 
or difficult nataraf W ia readilf to be leMlved 
bj a rafarenee to what tbey bcU forib ai the 
diotatai of reaaoM, and tkoa to namAat a* ao- 
nwdanae betwoMi bonan aad dirin* wisdom. 
HewM &at priitina uiplloity which had 
hiA«toreee)Ttd thfaigidirinelj ooaMaaaioated 
wM)o«t aathiag far oxporition or comnent, 
Att gradoalljr into dtowpnta, At daelrinas of 
•v^ture beoame intenaixad with tabtltlKB of 
halM* invantkai, and (be Mart: perpliKing 
ooRtravaiaoi araW n^eeting the nalan oT 
OHtain MTBteria^ Whioh it dMald aMBi alto- 
gMkar bcTottd the ranch of bnBian powen to 
MiaMk la the npxmM af ■» WM, tbs 
pwgt w nf thia pmattca waa km npid than in 
odm pat^ and nffioMt Mntkia kt obMrred 
by ^ die LMiii diotligieal writon in their 
expoailitMa «f aodptany wiA theaoleaxHption 
of AraobisB. La Am*, and Atiieai bawner, 
we meet with many who btddlj attempted to 
explore the recondite depthi of dinne wiidom, 
and to BnnM4, through Ibe aUutWM* of bu- 
BUH leaaon, the iaacMtabte e«0B0«y of ita 
decraea. Of theaa, nana M pienniinantly di*- 
tJnggjAed tbemaelves aa the Alexaadrian 
tMuhem, «Bd at tbeir head aMtft unduifatedljr 
be |>)ootd OtJMn, wb«> in faia wok J)* Prin- 
rnpHi, and um in his Strommt^, aoMW to 
baTo devoted tin whole attwigtb of Uataleota 
to the pMMf ofanwiting caMonatMy bebreen 
pUlosopbr Md Cfaria^ai^. Of CMfen Jum- 
aell it u 40 be rawadbad, that in tUa vecy ha. 
«ai4euB «ad delicMe UMUrtaking, be every 
wheea MMMfcite dM «tnuat diSbknoe and re- 
■erTe> pToponadii^ iae opinjona narely ia the 
wayofhambh aadtiaddoo^jeotiua! theoofr* 
-duot of Ida diaoipUa, bewever, waa br differ- 
ent ; fur disregarding <he oantiHi ^thiuipre- 
oeptot, Ib^ raiUy hanaed on in the pMtb 
which he bad opened to tfaeir view, afid fre- 
qwBtly ebtraded on the world as cettaui Had 

iudiqrotable 
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indupaUbIa, things which he had adranced 
merely aa probibiEtiM, or points deserring the 
mora matOTS inTeHtigatioD of the wiw and 
and judicdous - . - . . iiid, 
XXVn. Origen's personal character, philosophy, Uieo- 
logyj >nd mode of interpreting scriptuie, made 
the suhject of a very long and critical inresti- 
gation. Note[»] - - . . 263-307 



- — — tl, for 993, raid 933. 

- 69, -~ iJ, for tjdiiopas, read tpueapu. 

- ISO, — 4, for erimiid, read ertwtae. 
— 6,iot.eautit;tt»AetJUUt. 

- — — 6, tot gaiM, read quibui, 

- 130, — 23, for mtrttixit, read iHttUtKil, 

- 158, -- 31, foe kaTiti,ienAhiartH. 

- 19fi, — 6, for AatiBtrpieiu, read Jnfvmiwi 

- SOO, _ M, for u, read it. 
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THE 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 



THIRD CENTURY. 



I. 'J'HAT the limits of the Christian common- cent. 

wealth were, during this century, con- m 
siderahly extended, is a fact which every one v— v-l/ 
admits to be placed beyond the reach of doubt. aSi''Sthe 
In what particular regions of the earth however chrutian 
this extension took place, or in what way, and by a^^™ " 
what persons it was accomplished, are points ' 
which the loss of ancient memorials has rendered 
by far less certain and indisputable. At the time 
when Demetrius presided over the Alexandrian 
church, which is said to have been about the year 
230, a certain Arabian leader, that is, as 1 conceive, 
the chief or prince of a tribe of those Arabs who 
live constanlly in tents, and wander about without 
any permanent or settled habitation, sent letters 
to tins prelate and the prefect of Egypt, requiring 
that the celebrated Origen should ^ sent to him, 
for die purpose of communicating to himself and 
his tribe a knowledge of the Christian religion. 
In consequence of this request, Origen was dis- 
patched on a mission to these Arabs, and having 
with all convenient speed accomplished the 
bxisiness wherewith he was charged, he returned 
VOL. III. B back 
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CENT, back again to Alexandria [o]. TTiere can be no 
III. doubt but tbat Origen on diis occasion took with 

^■*^^*' him certain Christian teachers and disciples of his 
own, to whom, being unable himself to continue 
with them for any great l^igth of time, he com- 
mitted the further instruction of these wandering 
people. 

As iiM n. To the Goths, a most warlike and ferocious 

^^''" race ofmortals, inhabiting the countries of Moesia 
and THrace, the wars which throughout nearly 
the whole of this century were with various for- 
tune carried on between them and the Roman 
emperors, produced amongst others, this advan- 
tage, that tiiey were awakened to a sense of the 
blessings of celestial truth : for having in some 
of their occasional incursions into Asia, succeeded 
in carrying away captive certain Christian priests, 
the sanctity of life and morals which these 
prisoners Splayed, and the miracles and prodi- 
gies which diey enacted, had such an effect on 
• tiie min,ds of their barbarian captors,^ that they 
avowed themselves ready to become the followers 
of Christ, and earnestly requested that an ad- 
ditional number of teachers might be sent to 
them for their instruction [J]. There are many 



[q] The reader will find these circumrtaaces briefly re- 
corded by Eusebiiu, Histor. £cc/e«. lib.Ti.op.xu. p. 221. 

[A] Sosomen, Hiator, EecUt. lib. ii. ci4>. -A. Panliu 
DikcODiUj, HialoT, Muceilan. lib. x. cnp. xIt. PUloBtorgiiu, 
fii'^fof. Ecoles.'hh.a. cap. t. p. 470. t^^h latter Hivtorian 
repiewiits die celebrated Ulphila, wboj in the micceeding 
centmy, translated Ae New Testament into the Gothic 
language, as having derived Ins descent from those captiTea, 
Vho, under the teign ^f OsUienn^ weM oanied away from 
Cappadocia into luac^, a thing that seems not td M un- 
likely ; although as to certain other particulars the narra- 
tion of Philostoi^iu, may perhaps not be deaerring of 
any credit. 

things 
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things indeed which unite to persuade us that this cent. 
ought to be understood of merely a part of the m. 
nation, and that the remainder, and that too by ^--v*^ 
no means an insignilicant portion of it, remained 
devoted to their ancient aupersdtioas for a long 
while Bubseqnent to this period : but as in the 
succeeding century we find Theophilus, Bishop 
of the Goths, Subscribing to the decrees of the 
coimcil of Nice [c], there can be no doubt but 
that a church of considerable consequence was 
established amongst these people within no very 
great length of time. 

III. In the course of the former century, as we AndmGani 
have already noticed, a few inconsiderable churches ud sSt-' 
merely had been founded in Gaul, by certain ''^ 
Christian Teachers who had passed over thither 
from Asia. But in the age on which we are now 
entering, under the reign of the Emperor Decius, 
seven devout persons, namely,Dionysius,GatiaDU8, 
Trophimus, Paul, Satmninus, Martial, and Stre- 
monius, travelled into this province, and, in defi- 
ance of numerous perils and calamities, succeeded 
in establishing churches at Paris, Toiu-s, Aries, 
Narbonne, Tholouse, Limoges, and Clermont in 
Auvergne {d}. Thrtjugh the exertions of the 
Christianity 

fcl Socrates Histor. Eccles. lib. ii. cap. xH. 

[d] This it iii pait to be collected from the Acta of 
Saiurninus tipuil Rninart. Acta Marlyrum $in6ird at 
aahcla p. 109. and in pirt from Gtegoiy of Tonrt Hist«r. 
Francarum, lib. i. cap. xxvlii. p. 23. Edit RninBrt. The 
people of FmnCe fotmerly Were in the habit of ttrktiitlg the 
existence of these seren persons, and the origin of the 
Churehes, founded by them, back to ttib first oeMxtrj. 
Dionysus in particnfar, the chief of the sCven, aid the 
Father and Fritnilive Bishop of the PwisiBn Chi#eh, utas 
for many ages conceived to havO been none other thflh 
Dionysins the Areopagite, of whom mention 15 made in the 
Acts 
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CENT, disciples of these men, moreover, a knowledge of 

in. Christianity became gradually diffused throiighout 

^^^, the whole of Gaul. To these seven persons we 

AuomCnlU - 1 . 1111 ».rti . 

GermuiT, nod vafious othcrs added by different writers, hut 
{^f"*"" on very obscure authority, and such as is little to 



Acts of the Apostlea, cap. xrii. In tlw lut iwnturf, faow- 
ercr, tha most learned unoDgit the Prencb, entirely re- 
nounced thia BTFor of their Fore -fathers, and asngned to 
Dionyniu and his companions their due station In the third 
centnr}', under the reign of tfao Emperor Decius. The 
writings and disputatioTis of Launois, Sirraond, Petavins, 
Pnteaniu, Nic. Faber, and others in regard to this suLject, 
are too well known to require a recapitulation of them in 
this place. The ancient opinion, however, remains to this 
day so firmly rooted in the minds of not a few, and more 
particulariy amongst the monks of St Dennis, as to tender 
hopeless every attempt that might be made to eraiUcate It : a 
circumstance indeed that can occasiDn but little sorpriseiwhen 
it b con^dered that by no small number of the Inhabitants of 
thatEingdom, the glory of the nation is foolishly conceived to 
depend in great meamire, on the Antiquity of its Church, 
It may be further remarked, that the History of the coming 
of these sevea men into Gaul is involved in great obscurity. 
For we can obtain no satisfactory information either as to 
the place from whence they came, or the person by whom 
they were sent ; Gregory of Tours, HUlor. Franeorum, 
lib. X. cap. xxxi. p. 527. says, that Gatian was sent by the 
Roman Pontiff; whence it has been concluded, that the six 
others came also from Rome. Possibly this conjecture may 
be tmej but at the same time it is equally possible that it 
may be quite a delusion. No better information have we, 
as to whether the whole of them came into Gaul at one 
and the same time, or at different periods, to pass over other 
things in regard to which we are at present altogether in 
the dark. What I have been led to sospect ia, that these 
pious and holy charactera might during the Decian persecu- 
tion, which raged with particular fury in Italy and at Rome, 
have beet) induced, not so mnch in obedience to any 
mandate of the Bishop of Rome, as at the instigation of 
their own minds, and with a view to the preservation of 
their lives, to undertake a journey into Gaul, where the 
danger must have been considerably less than either at 
Rome or in any part of Italy. 
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be depended on [e] . By such of the learned of c k N t . 
the present day as prefer truth to vain glory, the iii. 
origin of the churches of Cologne, Treves, Metz, 5;^^^^^^ 
&c. in Germany, are also referred to this century, Gem>DT, 
though there are still to be found many who, Sid. " ' 
fondly adhering to the legends of their forefathers, 
persist in maintaining, conformably to the belief of 
former days, that the founders of these chiurhes, 
such as Eucharius, Valerius, Matemus, Clement, 
and others, were specially commissioned of the 
Apostles themselves, and consequently ought to be 
placed under the first century [/]: nor do we feel 
the 

[«] The people of Anxerre, for inatanco, commemorate one 
Pere^nns, whom tbey conrader aa havitig traveltcd thither 
fromltome in this centmy, and laid the foundation of their 
Chori^. See Le Bent Memoir ea pour I'Hutoire d'Auxerre, 
Tom. i. p. 1-12, we also find one Oenulphus, celebrated as 
an Apostle of the Gauls, in this century, vid. Acta Sanc- 
torum Mentis Januar. Tom. ii. p. 92. & seq. Varioos 
other nainea ate also to be met with in other writers. 

[/] What the credulity of the French led them formerly 
to maintain respecting the tettn men above noticed, the 
same did the Germans contend for, with regard to Eucharius, 
Matemus, Clement and others, namely, that they bed been 
tbe immediate Disciples of the Apostles tbemselTes, and that 
having travelled into Cis-rhenane Germany, and Lorraine 
in the first century, they established Churcbea at Cologne, 
Treves, and Metz, as well as in some other Cities, and pre- 
Bided over such Churches in the character of Bishops. The 
correctness of these pretennons, however, after having been 
for some time doubted of by certain of the learned, was at 
length boltlly called in question by August. Calmet, in the 
first of the Dissertations prefiited to his Histoire de 
Lorraine, Tom. i. in which (p. vii.) he contends that the 
Churches of Cologne and Treves were founded by Eucharius 
and Uaternus, in the third century, and p. xvii.-zx. denies 
that the Church of Metz was established by Clement at an 
earlier period. In opposition to this learned Author, the 
commentator on the Acta S. Auctoria, apud Ada Sanc- 
torum, Antwerp. Tom. ir. Mensis Augusli p. 38. has, 
wiA no mean di^luy of learning, come forward in support 
of the old opinion. In the Dissertation, however, De 
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c E N T . the least hesitation in avowing, that to us this 

III. correction of the opinion that anciently prevailed 

>T^^|^ respecting the origin of the German churches, 

Gemunj, appears to stand supported hy atgmnents of the 

itnd. most decisive nature. The people of Scotland 

likewise assert that, in this centmy the gladsome 

rays of Christianity were extended even to their 

country, but this, although in itself certainly not 

at all improbable, has never ad yet been supported 

by either testimony or aiguments possessing any 

great weight [gr]. 



tera fundati ^iscopaius Trevirensis, prefixed by Jo. 
Nicol. eb HonUieiiD, to the first Tt>l. of his Historia 
Trevirtnsia Dtplomatica, that very distiDgUished scholar, 
afler having investigated every partjcular relating to thu 
subject, witii the nicest care, and diligentiy pondered the 
testimony adduced on either nde, makes it plainly appear, 
that more credit is dne to Calmet than to his opponent. For 
having shewn at great length that no reliance can be placed 
on those authorities, ffhich carrj back the origin of the 
Church of Treves and other German Churches to the Apos- 
tolic age, and represent the holy men above spoken of as 
having fionrished in the first century, he, in section vi. p. 33. 
& seq. by argnments as Strang as it is possible for any one 
to bring ioTwaxd in a case of this sort, specifically proves 
that Matemus did not exist either in the first or the second 
century, hut towards the end of the third ; and, that as for 
what relates to tiie origin of the Church of Cologne, It can- 
not be carried liiither back than the beginning of the fourth 
century. 

1^] According to the Scotish Historians, Christianity Was 
embncedby their Monarch, Donald I, about theiteginnidg 
of this century, witen Victor was Bishop of Rome. See Sir 
Geo. Mackenne'a defence of the Antiquity of the royal line 
of Scotland, cap. viii. Bnt »nce their chief argument in sup- 
port of this, is deduced from Coins of Donald, which no one 
ever aaw, the reader can be at no loss in nfimating the 
degree of credit to which their account is entitled. On 
some other grounds, however, which are noticed by Usher 
and StilUngfleet, Antiquitat. and OHg. Bcclex. Britann. 
it should seem that the origin of the Scottish Church could 
not have been of a more recent date than this century. 

IV. With 
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IV. With regard to the causes to which this cent. 
further propagation of the Christian faith is to be m. 
ascribed, we feel no hesitation in yielding our im- ^"""'y^ 
plicit credit to what is stated by various respectable promoted 
writers of this century, whom it is impossible to ^dJ"(rf' 
suspect of either levi^ or deception, namely, that Chriia«iii- 
it was in great measure owing to God's conde- 
scending to awaken men's minds, and stimulate 
them to a rejection of their ancient superstitions, 
by various miraculous manifestations of his 
power [A], Neither do we conceive that we ■ 
should be justified in lightly rejecting altogether, 
or even calling in question, what is further re- 
ported by some of the most distinguished authors 
of those times, of God's having by means of 
dreams and visions, so wrought upon the minds 
of not a few persons who had previously beefi 
noted for their indifference as to every thing, or 
their hostility to the cause of Christ, that they on 
a sudden, without being invited of any one, came 
forward and openly made profession of the 
Christian &ith [tj. That such examples must 
have 



[A] AbimdaDt t«atimon j u to tfao miraclea of (bia Gentary 
nught with ft very moderate degree of Uboiv be colleoted 
from endont writers, see in particular Or^n contra cehunt 
hb. L p. 67. ai well u in other placea, ^prian ^i»t. ad 
Donatum i p. 3 in hii annotations on which paauge 
Baloxiiu has brouKht ti^ether a variety of testimonies of a 
aimilar nature, Eusebiua Histor. Eccles, lib. vi. cap. v. 
p. 208 & seq. the accounta that have been banded down 
to ua respecting the miracles of Gregory NeoNeBuiensis are 
well known to every one ; although it cannot bo denied but 
diat amongst these there are some relations that may well 
bo regarded witb saspiqion. See the preface of Van Dale 
to his wo^ de OracuUs p. €. 

[t]' Many instance^ of this kind are recorded by ancient 
writers. Vid. Origen contra Oalsum, lib. i. p. 35. Homil. 
in Luc. m. p. 316. Tom. ii. opp. Tertullian da Anima, 
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CENT, have had considerable effect in overcoming the 

III. timidity, the hesitation, and the scruples of many 

^-^•^^ others, will certainly not admit of a question. It 

Can»ei that ' ,■' ^, , .ii.i*. 

~ appears to me, however, that we shall not be far 



%tila^ from the truth, if we consider the number of 
ChriBtuai. Christians in this century as having been greatly 
augmented from merely human and ordinary 
causes : for it cannot be doubted but that the 
anxious zeal which the Christians discovered to 
deserve well of every one (not excepting their 
enemies) , the unparalleled benevolence which they 
manifested towards the poor, the miserable, the 
needy, the captive, and the diseased of every de- 
nomination and religion, the astonishing forti- 
tude, gravity and uprightness for which their 
teachers were disting^shed, their imwearied assi- 
duity in translating the books of the New Testa- 
ment into various languages, and distributing 
copies of them in every direction, the almost 
incredible contempt which they displayed for all 
worldly affairs, afflictions, evils, nay even death it- 
self, I say it cannot be doubted but that all these, 
and other features no less amiable and illustrious, 
which particulariy marked the character of the 
Christians of those times, must have strongly 
incited many to the love and adoption of arehgion 
which had proved itself to be the mother and 
nurse of so many and such distinguished virtues. 
If, as I woidd by no means be understood al- 
tc^ther to deny, some place must be allowed to 
piotts frauds amongst die causes to which the 

cap. xiv. p. 348. Eusebius Hist. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. t. 
p. 208, & BSq. &c. That amongst these ezamplei there 
are some n>bicb may perhaps rather be referred to the opera- 
tion af uataral caases, is what I am well aware of; but 
tiiere are at the same time otherv which it is imposnble for 
ua not to ascribe to a higher influence. 

propagation 
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propagation of the Christian religion in this cen- cent. 
tury is to be ascribed, their claims certainly in. 
cannot entitle them to any thing beyond a very ^^^"^ 
inferior one, since they were put in practice but 
by a few, and were attended with but very little if 
any success. 

y. These constant and strenuous exertions of The pent- 
the Christians to enlarge the boundaries of the aS&r^i 
chim:h, were occasionally favoured in no trifling 
decree by the times : for although the followers 
of Christ cannot be said ever to have enjoyed any 
thing like absolute security, inasmuch as the laws 
against them still remained in force, and the mul- 
titude not unfrequently clamoured loudly for their 
persecution, yet under the reign of certain of 
those who in the course of this century succeeded 
to the administration of Roman affairs, their 
enemies in most provinces appear to have lain 
completely dormant, not daring to encounter the . 
peril that must necessarily have been incurred by 
persons coming forward in the character of accu- 
sers. Seasons, however, the most direful and 
calamitous, occasionally intervened, in which, 
notwithstanding the edicts anciently promulgated 
in their favour, the Christians were persecuted 
by the emperors, the presidents, and the people, 
with no less fury than robbers. In times like 
these, it was of course scarcely possible that any 
progress should be made in eradicating the an- 
cient superstitions. One of these most afflic- 
tive seasons occurred at the very commencenjent 
of this century : for although Sevenis, who then 
held the reins of the Roman government, was cer- 
tainly not himself ill-disposed towards the Chris- 
tians, yet from the mommients of thaf age which 
have reached our days, it appears that in almost 
all the provinces, great numbeK of Christians, 
either in compliance witii the demands of the 
VOL. III. c superstitious 
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CENT, superstitious multitude whose passions had been 
III- inflamed by the priests, or else by the authority 
,j!jj^^_ of magistrates, who availed themselves of the law 
cne^ un- of Trajan as a cloak for their own barbarity and 
injustice, were made to encounter death under a 
variety of terrific and appalling forms. To the fire 
thus liable from various causes occasionally to be 
fenned into a flame, fuel was unquestionably admi- 
nistered by the Christians themselves, amongst 
whom the practice had for some time been preva- 
lent, and was even sanctioned by their bishops, of 
redeeming their lives and safety at the hands of the 
magistrate by means of money [&} : for, insti- 
gated 

\Jc\ I cjnnat by any means bring myielf to legard this 
practice ae one of the leas efficient canses of the frequent 
persecution of the Christians in oppontion to the laws, and 
the well known di^osition of the emperors. For what is 
there to which mankind may not be prompted through 
avarice 7 The Hontanists reprobated this practioe witli every 
ponible degree of severity, and we consequently find Tet- 
Inllian paiticulary copious and vehement in hu reprehen- 
aon of it. Sicut Fuga, says he, in his book de Puga in 
perseeutionibvs, cap. xii. p. 696. & seq. Redemptio 

?'atuita est; ita Redsmptio nummaria fuga eat. 
«dibus statiati, curritti Nutmnis. Tu, continues he, 
after the interpoation of some most bitter but inefScacious 
remarks, pro Christiana paciteeris sum Delalore, vel 
Mitite, vel furuncuh aliquo Prceaide, aub Tunica Sf 
Sinv, ul furtive, quern coram toto mundo Chriatus 
emit, immo ei manumiait. Who can wonder that in- 
formers or accusers were always on the alert, when it is 
apparent from this passage that the Chri«tianEi were in the 
habit of procuring the forbearance of these wretches by 
money ? Felicea itaque pauperes, fwfan being destitute 
of the means necessary for buying off their aocosen, were at 
once put to death without ceremony,) quia illorum eat 
Segnum Coelorum, qui Animam solam in confitoato 
haoent. Apoatoli persecutionibua agttati, quando 
se pecunia traciantea liberaveruni f qua illii utique 
non deerat ex PrtEdiorum pretiia it Pedea eorum 
depoaitia. But it was not only individnal Christians (hat 
consulted theii safety io this way ; for even wbole churcbes 
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gated by the love of lucre, it became no imcom- cent. 
men thing for the president and magistrates to iii. 
commence an attack upon the Christians, and ^i^r^,. 
adjudge some of the poorer of them to suffer c^on nn- 
death, by which means they were always sure to "" 

place 

were accustomed to oompoiutd for their peace with the 
pTetidentB, and to pay them a sort of annual tribute, 
which was canied into account much in the same way as 
the taxes imposed on bawds or panders, butchers and 
others. It may not be amlu to hear bow indignantly Ter- 
tnllian expreaaes himself as to this in c. xiii, p. 700. 
Pariirn deniqua est si unua aul alius ita eruitur. 
Maasaliter tota Ecclesite Tributum si6i trrogaveruni. 
Nescio dalendum, an erubescendum sit, cum m 
Matricibus Benejiciarioruwi Sf Curiosorum, inter 
Tabemarios fy Lanios, If Fares Balnearum, S; 
AUones Sf Lenones, Chrisliani quague vectigaUs 
continentuT. The Christiaru, it moreover appears 
from TertuUian, were accustomed on some occasioos to 
compound for their nfety with those who threatened to be- 
come their accnsera, uniess paid for tbeir forbearance, at 
other times with the prendents (henwclves, and in certain 
instances with (he common soldiers; which last circum- 
stance is particularly deserving of notice, in-as-much as it 
plainly proves that the soTdiera were directed by the 
magiHtratee to keep their eye on the aMemblies of the 
Chnstiana, and not suffer them to be held without distur- 
bance; and that, in consequence of this, the latter were in 
Ifae habit of bribing the soldien to let them assemble and 
worship God in peace and quietness. Sed, says Tertullian, 
quomodo coUigemus inquis, quomodo Dominica 
Sotetnnia celebrabimus ? Utique quomodo et Apostoli, 
Fidtf non pecunia tuli ; quae Fides si Montem transferre 
potest, multo magis Militem. Bslo Sapientia, noa 
Prmmio cautus. Nague tnim statim, (I could wish 
particular attention to be paid to this,) et a Poputo eris 
tutus si officia mililaria redemeris. As to what were 
the sentiments of the Christian Bi^ops with regard to this 
practice, nothing can be more explicit than the testimony 
of Peter Martyr, of Alexandria, a writer of this age, who in 
the canons extracted from his discourse de Poenilentia, 
(vid, Bevereg. Pandect. Cattonum Sf ConcilioTtim, 
torn, ii. p. 20.) not only lays it down that those who bad 
purchaficd 
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place the fortunes of the richer orders at their 
command, and to increase the weight of their own 
purses, by a proportionate exhaustion of the 
treasures of the church. 

VI. A considerable augmentation of these its 
afflictions was experienced by the church in the 
third year of this century, when the sentiments of 
the emperor himself towards the Christians, ap- 
pear from some cause not now to be ascertain^, 
to have undergone a change, and an edict was in 
consequence sent forth, prohibiting any Roman 
citizens, under pain of death, from abandoning 
the religion of their ancestors, and embracing 
Christianity. For although this law opposed 
itself merely to the further increase of the church, 
and affected none but those who mi^t have very 
recently turned Christians, or who should do so 
subsequently to its promulgation, it yet fiirnished 
the adversaries .of the Christians with a most 
convenient opportunity for persecuting and af- 
flicting them at pleasure, since the ancient laws, 
and in particular that most oppressive one of 
Trajan's — enjoining tiiat every one who upon 
being accused before a ma^trate, should ac- 
knowledge himself to be a Christian and refiise to 



purchased their Mfety with moneyi were Dot to be cennired, 
but unequivoMlly commendB tkem, «nd encoastera Ter* 
tdlian on his own ground in theii defence. toIs rap hpyvpia 
itiiiK6iri irpoc TO &vevo^jiTue &vT&i irayrdvaai yivivSai 
iieb vaaiic xaxlae, oW tfiv lyxkitfta xpovayitv. Ciffdav yap 
Kcu ixiiXtiay ■jfffiJitaTuv tarifvtytMV iva fi^ n^v ^^nry^ 
t&vrtty (^fuuBHaiv ^ &To\i(fiamv, Sjcrp aXXot Kara 
aiirxpoKiplctay 6 reiroiifraau Hi qui pecuniam dsderunt,ut 
ipat omni ex parte ah omni malitia imperturiati essent, 
crimen intendi non potest. Damnum enim Sf jac- 
turam pecuniarum gustittuerunt, nt ipsi ammts datri- 
inento affieertntur, vel ipsam eliam pradereat, quod alii 
propter turpe Lucrum nonfecarunt, Sfc, 

abjure 
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abjure his religion, should be punished with cent, 
death— ^remained unrepealed and in full force [I}, in. 
Hence J;:*;<Tr' 

Hie edict 
promolgs- 
ledbT 
[/] This persecation of the Christiaiu under Sevenu, ia S^''*'*- 
tieated of by Eiuebiua Hiatat. Ecvles. Kb. vi. cap. i. & 
■eq. but merely in a genera) vitij ; for be takes no notice 
either of the edict or of the time or MLuse of its promulga- 
tion. Otiier Christian writers incidentally advert to the 
■evenly of this peisecution, the crnelty of the magistrates, 
and the constancy of certain of the Chriatians ; but at the 
same time yield us little or no informatiou as to the origin 
or extent of this calamity. Spartian, howeTer, who wrote 
the life of Sereme, haa recorded betb the year in which 
this edict against the Christians was promulgated, and 
the cause which gave it birth. In Vil. Stvert, cap. xvi. 
xvii. p. 617, 618. inter Histor. August. Scriptorea. For 
be says, that the emperor, ia the year that he bestowed the 
Toga Tiiilis on his son Antoninus, and joined him with him- 
self in the consulship, which was the tenth year of his reign, 
on Qcearaou of his making a jonrney through Palestine into 
Egvpt, enacted a law of considerable severity with regard 
bout to the Jews and the Christiaus. Palcestinis plurima 
Jura fundavil : Judaos fieri sub gravi Ponta vetuit: 
Idem ttiam de Christianis sanxit. From these words, it 
is apparent that Sererus did not promulgate any fresh laws 
xgaiuit the Christian), that he did Bot enjoin the extirpation 
of ChiiBtiaiiity, and all who professed it, but merely by way of 
prerentiiig the farther increase of the choreb, ordained that 
those who should thence forward forsake the religion of their 
forefathen, and turn Christians, should be severeTy punished. 
PenoRs therefore who had been bom Cfaristians, or who 
had embraced Christianity before the promolgation of this 
edict, inigbt indeed be expoeed to occaKonal inconrenience 
and danger, through the enforcement of the ancient laws, 
and more particularly the celebrated reecript of Trajan, 
whichas yet stood unrepealed ; but from this new enactment 
ofSeverus, it was impossible that they could here had any 
thing to fear. It is not without considerahle difficulty, 
howeter, that the learned can persuade themsetvu of this. 
For if the hostility of Severus is to be considered as having 
been directed merely against those who forsook the religion 
of their ancestors, tbey profess themtelvea utterly unable to 
account for so great a multitude of Christians having been 
{•ut to death under his reign. Tbey therefore couceive 
either 
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CENT, Hence the slaughter of the Christians was every 

III. where so great, more especiaJly of those who 

J-»'<*-' either 



either that Spartian mnst have curtailed the ediot of Serenis, 
and omitted a coiiBiderabl« part of it ; or otherwise, that in 
addition to this law, the emperor must have enacted some 
olheiB of a more Bevew description against the Christians, 
-mhich have not reached oui times. But I can easily shew 
(he bllacy of both these conjectures. That the law of 
Sevenis is in do lespect curtaOed by Spartian, is apparent 
from the very manner in which be expresses himself. For he 
couples the edict against the Jews with that issued against 
the ChTiatlaDB, and observes that the latter was of the same 
teiioi with the former. But Sevenu never interdicted the 
Jewish reli^on, nor compelled those who were bom of 
Jewish parents to embrace the religion of the Romans, but 
merely prohibited people of a different oii^ from becom- 
ing Jews. . To this extent alone therefore, could bis severity 
have reached with regard to the Christiana, unce, in as far 
as respected these new regulations, both they and the Jews 
were placed by him on a precisely similar footing. That 
Severua should hare enacted other laws against the Chris- 
tians, besides that noticed by Spartian, is contrary to all 
probability. For not to notice the silence of ancient writers, 
it appears from the express tertimony of TertulUan in vuions 
passages, that this emperor never repealed the ancient laws 
in favour of the Christians, which he most assuredly would 
have done, had he wished them to have been dealt with 
after a more severe manner than formerly. In his bodt, ad 
Scapttlam, which was written subtiequently to the death 
ofSeveius, under the reign of Antoninus Caiacalla, cap. 
iv. p. 87. TcrtuUian thus addresses that president ; Quid 
enim amplivs Hbi mandatur, qnatn nocentes confetaot 
damnaTB, negantts aatem ad Tortnenla revocare f 
Videtis ergo tfuomodo ipsi vos contra mandalafaciatta, 
ut eonfesaos negate cogalis. Nothing can be more de- 
cirive or possess greater weight than this passage, in demtm- 
strating the way in which the emperors, and amongst the 
rest Sevenis, who was then but just dead, had wished the 
magistrates to deal with the Christians. In the first place, 
on those whem he denominates JVocenfescon/ajsi, sentence 
of death was to be pronotmced. Nocens in this passage bears 
the same meaning with " legimately accused and con- 
victed," This is placed out of all question by various otbei 
paimges 
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either could not, or from a principle of religion cent. 
would not, redeem their lives with money, that in. 

promolga* 
t«db; 

paMRgM of TeTfnllUn, as well u tbii in whicli nocenlts SeTenu. 
negantei follow nocentes eonfesst To whom e&ii the 
denomination oi noeena negans apply, iinlega it be to one, 
who altiiaugh convicted of some crime or offence by aa 
accuser, refuses to admit that he is guilty ? But let Tertullian 
himself instruct us as to the right interpretation of this word. 
Amongst the examples which he shortly after adduces of 
preaidents who were favourable to the Christians, we find 
him extolling one Pudena in the following terms : Pudens 
etiam mistutn ad ae ChritliaHum,in elogio, Concu&aione 
ejuf intelieeia, dimisit, acitso eadem Elogio, aine 
Aecuaalore negans so auditurwm Hominem aecuTidum 
Mandatitm (ImperatoriaJ, Under Sererus, therefore, as 
is most clearly manifest from these words, the law of Trajan 
was suffered to remain in full force, and it was enjoined 
that DO Christian should be coudeoined unless he were legi ' 
gimately accused and convicted. In the next place, such 
as had been regularly accused and convicted, but yet denied 
themselves to be Christians, namely those who came under 
the description of nocanUa neganfes, might be put to the 
rack, ill order to extract from them, by means of tor- 
lure, an acknowledgment of their guilt. Trajan, it is true, 
had not eipreaaly sanctioned this, but itwas conibrmable to 
the principles of the Roman law. But in the third place, 
the magistrates had no authority by law to torture any who 
might confess themselTes guilty, by way of prevailing on 
them to deny or repudiate Cfanatiaaity, this was a course of 
proceeding unwArranted by the laws to which the presi- 
dent* were, as I conceive induced to have recourse from a 
principle of avarice. What the presidents hoped for waa, 
that notwithstanding these avowed Christians had refused 
to redeem themselves from capital punishment by money, 
yet that their constancy might be made to yield to the 
severity oi torture. That the laws of Hadrian and 
AnteninuH Pius also, respecting the not putting to death 
any Christian, except such as should be convicted of some 
<^nce against the Roman laws, were not repealed by 
Sererus, is dear from what Tertullian reports concerning 
the president Circius Sevenis. Circiua Severaa Thysdie 
ifaa dedil ratnediutn, qaomodo reaponderent Chrialiani 
ut dimitti posaenl. By cautious and uircumspcct answers 
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. some of their teachers appear to have been im- 
pressed with a belief that the desolating and 
tremendous 



(o the Judges, then, we sea it was posuble for the Christians 
to render abortive the malice of their accusers, aiid what these 
answers were may be conjectured without much difficulty. 
They answeted, no doubt that they were followers, it was 
true, of a religion different from that of the Romans, 
namely, the religion of Christ, but that they had never com- 
mitted any offence against the laws, and that unless convicted 
ofsome sort of crime, no Christian coald by the imperial 
edicts be put to death. With an upright judge, this plea was 
sufficient. But besides its being certain that the imperial 
edicts in favour of the Christians were never repealed by 
Scverus, it, moreover appears from Tertullian, that he con- 
stantly maintained the ancient benevolent disposition towards 
these people down to the very close of his life. Sed et, says this 
au^oT, writing subsequently to the death of Severus, elaris- 
simas Ftminas el clarissimos Viros Severus ■sci»tts ejus 
secla esse, not modo non liesit, verum et Testimonio 
exornavit et Populo furenti in nos palam reslilil. 
Haw, let me ask, except by an utter pervermon of language, 
could Severus have been thus represented by Tertullian, as 
shielding the Christians from popular fury, and bestowing 
his approbation on them, if he had enacted severer laws 
against them, than any of the preceding Emperors 7 There 
can be no doubt, therefore, but that Spartian was strictly 
correct In what he wrote, and that the denunciations of 
Severus were directed, not against the Christians in general, 
but merely against such persons as should become Christians, 
subsequently to the promulgation of his edict. But how, you 
will ask, are we to account for the many and great calamities 
experienced by the Christians iinder the reign of Severus, if 
the penal provisions of his edict affected none hut such as 
had recently embrared Christianity ? The answer is by no 
means difficult. In the first place, it is to be observed, that 
previously to the promulgation of this edict, the Christiaus 
had beeu miserably persecuted in most of the Roman pro- 
vinoes, aswe have above demonstrated trom the Jpo/o^e^'con 
of Tertullian, in our history of the second century, and may 
defy any one to disprove. The avaricious presidents, doubt- 
less upon perceiving that the Christians were not disinclined 
to redeem their lives with money, suborned against them ac- 
cusers, and having stirred up the populaceto favour their ex- 
tortion 
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tremendous reign of Antichrist was at hand. In c e n t . 
addition to vast numbers of others who at this iii. 

promul- 
tordon, tbey nonsigned over to punishinent certain of those ^renu^ 
who publicly avowed thetnaelvea ChristianB, by way of tm> 
pressing the richer class with fear, and thus rendering them 
the mote ready to pait vrith a portion of their wealth. In 
the next place, it may well be believed that Sevenis invested 
the presidents with the power of inquiring respecting all 
such as had abandoned the relijjpon of their ancestors, and em- 
braced Christianity, and that in the prosecution of these in- 
quiries the iqfigistrates and their minionft, as is not uncom- 
mon in cases of this kind, very frequently pushed matters to 
an extremity not warranted by the law.. When, moreover, 
those who had foraalcen the religion of their ancestors, were 
consigned over to panishment, it is not to be doubted, but 
that a sinnhir or possibly a more severe punition awaited 
those who might have been the instruments of their seduc- 
tion. For he who instigates another to the commission of a 
crime, is certainly more culpable than the criminal himself. 
It was not possible, therefore, but that many of the Christian 
teachers should in this way have met their coademnation. 
Lastly, it is well known to every one conversant in human 
a&irs, that upon the promulgation of any new laws like 
this, it is not unusual for ancient laws of a similar nature and 
bearing to bO) in a certain degree, revived and agun put in 
force ; and it is therefore not in the least to be wondered at 
that upon being thus prohibited by Severus from embracing 
Christiaiiity, the number of accusers should on a sudden 
have been greatly augmented. I inteDtioDally pass over the 
circumstance of its being extremely probable, that by such 
of the presidents as had little or no respect for justice, the 
sense of the imperial edict was unwarrantably strained, and 
even those petsons were arraigned under its provisions, who 
had embraced Christianity long previously to its ))romu1ga- 
tioD. As to what has been contended for by certain of the 
leamedj respecting the canm of this edict, we can discover 
therein but little, if any, force. In point of probability every 
other conjecture must yield to the opinion advanced by Hen. 
I}odweII, who in his Disserlationes Cypriaatea, Diss. xi. 
section zlii. p. 269. relers the origin of this edict to Ihe 
victory obtained by the emperor over the JFcws, amongst whom 
a fresh rebellion had about this time broken out That this 
Jewish war induced Severus to prohibit the Romans from 
VOL. Ill D becoming 
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. period yielded up their lives in the cause of 
Christ, there fell many of the Alexandrian Chris- 
tians, and amongst them Leonidas the fatiier of 
Origen, — those two very celebrated African fe- 
males Perpetua and Felicitas, whose acta are 



becoming lews, lest the Btreng;tb and resouicea of this Kdi- 
tious nation, might increase to ttie detriment of the com- 
mon wealth, admits not of the least controreTsy ; and as tho 
]aw of Ihb emiieror against the Chiiatians is conjoitied hy 
Spartian with this edict respecting the Jens, and both are 
Tepresented hj the historian as having been pitmulgated at 
one and the same time, there are certainly jost grounds for 
suspecting that some malerolent persons took an opportunity 
to whisper in the ear of &e emperor, that dmitar danger was to 
foeapprehendedfromthe Christians, and that if this description 
of people were suffered to increase, iears might well be en- 
tertained of their making war on such of the Romans as 
should remain bithful in their attachment to the Gods of 
their ancestors. A h>nt of this kiud would naturally make 
considerahle impression on the mind of an emperor, whose 
suspicions were awakened ; and there is no force in what is 
urged in opposition to this by certain of the learned, who, 
foUowing Tilleroont in bis MemoiTes pour sarvir a PHist- 
de I'Eglise, tom. iii. p.l. bidusremark that it appears rom 
the chronicle of Jerome, that the war against tho Jews took 
place in the fifth year of Severua, but that this law was not 
enacted until the tenth of his reign. For it might have 
happened from various causes, that some years should have 
elapsed alter the conclusion of that war, before the promu]- 
gation of this edict against the Jews and Christians. In 
this, however, Dodwell, and those nho follow him are de- 
serving df reprehension, that they represent Sevenu as hav- 
ing made no distinction between the Jews and the Chriv 
tians, in fact, as having confounded both these classes of 
people together. For not to notice that the testimony of 
Spartian is in direct opposition to this opinion, inasmuui aa 
he clearly makes mention of two distinct laws, the one 
affecting the Jews, the other the ChristianB, Severoa was 
not such a stranger to the afiairs of his own time, as to ren- 
der it possible for him to fall info the error of confbundiDg 
the ChristianB with the Jews. He had Christians in his own 
family, and with some of these he is known to have lived on 
terms of sufficient iotinuey. 

justly 
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justly regarded as an illustrious monument of c B n t . 
antiquity, and have frequently been published, — iii. 
an Alexandrian virgin named Potamiena, togetiier ^— v^i' 
with her mother Marcella, and various other 
persons. Respecting the termination of this 
persecution ancient authors are altogether silent ; 
but since it appears from unquestionable authority, 
and particularly from Tertullian, that the Chris- 
tians continued to experience afflictions in some 
places, even under the reign of Caracalla, the son 
of Severus, it should seem that every probability 
is on the side of those who conceive that the 
death of Severus must have preceded its cessa- 
tion. 

VII. Severus having departed this life in the suteofuw 
year ccxi, at York, in Britain, was succeeded in nnderCara- 
the government by his son Antoninus, sumamed H^uo^ba- 
Caracalla? who better deserved the title of tyrant i»^ 
than that of emperor. Under this prince, how- 
ever, the storm which had been directed by his 
fatlier with so much violence against the Chris- 
dans, was gradually permitted to subside [m] : 
nor does it appear that at any period during the 
six years which he reigned, the Church had to com- 
plain of any very grievous or extensive afflictions. 
"Whether this is to be ascribed to the good will of 
the emperor towards the Christians, or to otJier 
causes, is not sufficiently manifest [n]. Upon 
the 



[m] It appe&rs (loia the addresa of Tertullian, to that 
moBt bitteT enemy of tlia Christians, Scajjula, nbich was 
written subsequently tb the death of Seveius, that the com- 
mencement of the reign of Caracalla was sullied by the 
execution of several Christians iii Africa. 

[n] Learned men have been of opiuioi^ that Caracalla 

was well afiected towards the Christians ; and for Uutiking 

thus they conceive that they have the authority of Tertullian 

and Spartian. The former, in his address ad Scapaiam 

repoiU 
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c E N T . the death of Caracalla, after a short usurpatitm 

III. of the purple by Macrinus, at whose instigation 

*— \^ he had been murdered, the government of the 

christisnB empire was conferred on Antoninus Elagabalus, 

^SiTa^" a prince of the most profligate morals, and par- 

Heiiogahi- taking more of a monster than a man. But 

neither under the reign of this wretch, any more 

than dimng that of his predecessor, were any 

severities 

lepDTts Antoninus Caracalla Lacle Ckristinno edueatum 
fuiaae, which undoubtedly means that he had a christian 
woman for hia nurse. The latter, iohis life ofCaraeallaj 
Cap. i. Hist. Aug. Script. Turn. i. relates of him, that at 
the age of seven years quam collusorem suum pverum ob 
judaicam religionem gravius verberatuTH audivissei, 
neque palrem suum, neque patrem pueri, vel auciorea 
VBrherum, diu respfxit: that is, he resented most deeply 
the injury done to lus companion. From these tyo authori- 
ties learned men have conceived themselves warranted in 
concluding that the Christian female who nursed CaraoalUt, 
bad, together with her milk, instilled into htm a love for 
her religion, and that hence proceeded the violent indigna- 
tion which he manifested against those who had caused his 
companion to be punished on account of bis religious prin- 
ciples. They, without the least hesitation, moreover, har« 
determined that by Judaida Religio in the above passage, 
we ought to understand the religion of Christ, since it is cer- 
tain that iu those times the Romans frequently omitted to 
make the proper distinction between Christians and Jews. 
But to me, I must confess, all this appears to be very futile 
and illusive. To notice the last point first, it is not witiiant 
the greatest difficulty that I can suffer myself to be persuaded 
that by the title of Judatca Retigto, Spartian meaitt to 
indicate the religion of Christ, since it appears from other 
passages of this writer, that he was by no means a stranger to 
the very great difference that existed bettveen Christians and 
Jews. In the next place, it was not a love of the religion 
which his young companion profeased, but a love of the boy 
himself, with whom he was paiticolarly intimatei that filled 
Caracalla with resentment against those who had cansed him 
to be punished. Lastly, it is not very easy to conceive in 
what way a socking infiint could possibly have been imbued 
by hb nurse with a love for any parlicnlar religion. We 

do 
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severities exercised against the Christians [o] . c e n t . 
After a reign of three years snd nine months, iii. 
Elagabalus, together with his mother Julia, ^^^^ 

ChriBtuuis 
do not find Caracalla commemoTated bv Ibe early Christians caiu uid 
as one of their patrons, and the tranquillity enjoyed by them Heliogsta- 
undei him, is perhaps lather to be ascribed to their money, ''^' 
of which, in turbulent times, they were not accustomed to be 
parnmonious, than to the goodwill or friendly disposition of 
this moit inhuman emperor. 

[o] In the life of Heliogabalus by Lampridius, cap, iii. 
p. 796. there is a passage which seems to intimate in no very 
ohscnro terms, that this otherwise most wicked of all emperors, 
waa not ill affected towards the Christians. Dicebat 
praltrea (Imp»rator) Judeeorum et Samaritanarum 
Religiones et Christianam Devolionem illuc, (namely, to 
Rome, wfaereitwasthewillof this tyrant, that no deity should 
be worshipped save himself, or the sun to whom he officiated 
as High Priest,) transferendam, ut emniutn Cullurarum, 
(i. e. forms of divine worship,) saeretum Heliogaiali Saoer- 
datium teneret. Although these words are not altogether 
so clear and intelligible as might bs wished, they yet oh- 
viously, in my opinion, lead to the following conclnnons : — 
I. That Helu^baluB wished to abolish all the ancient 
Roman deities, and to substitute in t^ieir place the sun atone, 
to whom he officiated as High Priest. Nor do I much wonder 
at this; for there were not wanting amongst the Greeks 
and Romans, those who conceive that the worship of all the 
deities referred to the son alone. 11. Thatin addition to this, 
he wiriied to have the Jewidi, Christian, and Samaritan re- 
ligions ttansferred to Rome. And III. That his object in 
seeking to accomplish this, was, that the Priestheod, i. e. the 
Priests of Heliogabalus, or the sun, might get instructed in 
the secret ceremonies of all iriigions, and thence, possibly, be 
able to improve or embellish the sacred worship of the God 
of day. It was not, therefore, the wish of Heliogabalus to 
extirpate or abolish the religion of Christ, but that the per- 
sons profesaiug it should experience a iree toleration even in 
thecify of Rome itself, and be permitted to worship Godafter 
their - own manner, so that the Priests of the sun, by having 
a constant and unrestricted communication with them, might 
obtain an acquaintance with their more secret disciplme. 
That an emperor thus disposed towards the Christians, should 
have entertained the least thought of persecuting them, seems 
quite beyond the reach of posMbility. 

having 
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CENT, having fallen victims to a military tumult at 
III. Rome, his cousin german, Alexander Severus, 

^*'v-»-' the son of Mammea, whom he had adopted and 
invested with the title of Caesar, was in the year 
ccxxii saluted emperor, and proved to his 
suhjects one of the most heneficent and most 
amiable of princes. 

suMot VIII. A greater measure of prosperity was. 

sfciMun- enjoyed by the Christians under the reign of 

ders^?"^ Alexander Severus, than had fallen to their lot 
under any of the preceding emperors. For this 
season of peace and tranquillity, the church was^ 
chiefly indebted to the emperor's mother, Julia 
Mammsea, whose* influence over her son was un- 
limited, and whose sentiments w^th regard to the 
Christians and their religion were in the highest 
degree favourable ; as one proof of whidi may be 
mentioned, her sending for the celebrated Origen 
to court, in order that she might avail herself of 
his conversation and instruction l_p}. Yielding 
himself 

(p) By all the more lecent Chiutian butoriana, Julia 
Mammsa, tbemother ot Alexandefj urepieBented asbaving 
become a conveit to Christianity. See J. R. Wetstein: 
Frafat. ad Origenis Dtalogtim contra Mareionitas, who 
btmaelf coincides with otbeis, of no little learning sDd au- 
tharily, in thinking that wo cannot withhold out credit from 
such accumulated testimony. It is to be remarked, however, 
that the mors ancient historimis Eosebios, {HUt. EceUs. 
lib. vi. cap. xii. p. 223.) and Jerome {Catal. Scriptor. 
Eccles. cap. liv.J eipreas tiieniBelTes on this subject with a 
certain degree of reserre. The former indeed applies to 
Julia, the epithet of SEoirc^Eca'rtic, and the latter s^les her 
(which 15 much the same thing) raligiosa. Both of them 
also state, that Origen was called by her to the emperor's 
court, which was then reudeut at Antioch, and that she heard 
him discourse on the subject of religion, but by neither of 
them are we told, that she yielded to the argumenta of Origen 
so far, as to abandon the superstitione in which she had 
been educated, and embrace ('hriitianity : and as for the 
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himself therefore wholly to the judgment and cent. 
will of his mother, Alexander not only ahstained iii. 



tKuai of the empress mother's pietj, tbej certaiuly pos- 
gesB not mfficient weight of themselves to place the fact of 
)%eT conTersion beyond dispute, since we find them indiscri- , 

ninately applied bj the early writers to all men, whether 
Christians or not, who professed a dae reverence for the sn- 
preme being, and manifiwted an anxious wish for the attain- 
ment of everlasting salvation. On the other hand, there are 
to be perceived in the life of lulia, manifest indications of a 
mind laboaring under the influence of superstition, and de- 
voted to the worship of the &lse goda of the Romans. These, 
added to some other considerations, have induced others of 
the learned to maintain that Julia continued unshaken in her 
attachment to the religion of her ancestors. The reader 
who wishes for more particular information as to (bis, may 
coiunlt Fred. Spanheim, Diss, de Lucii Britonvm Reels, 
Juliie Mammate, et P/ullipporvm Conversionious, 
cap ii. p. 400. Tom. ii. opp. To what haa been already 
remarked,! w^ add one or two things that appear to me 
not altt^ther deatitnte of weight, in support of this nde of 
the question. In the first place Lampridius, in his Life of 
Sevenu, cap.nv. p. 9(i\.Hislor. August. Script. Tom. 1. 
terms the empress mother sanc/a mulier, which, in point of 
force, corresponds precisely vrith the epithets bestowed on her 
byJeromeandEnsebias; butno one surely can imagine, that 
by this denomination be meant to indicate her having em- 
braced the Christian religion. In the next place it appears 
to me worthy of remark, that Eusebiua. in the above 
jioticed passage, has left it on record, that Origen did not re- 
main long at Antioch with the empress, but {iavcvSt) quickly 
returned home again. Unless I am much deceived, we ate 
here furnished with an argument for concluding, that the 
avaricious Julia, whose cupidity of wealth was unbounded, 
derived but little gratification from the discourses of a man 
like Origen, who ^It satisfied with a little, and looked on 
riches with sovereign contempt; and that she. In conse- 

anence, soon sent back this rigid and severe instructor to 
le retirement from whence he had been called. There can 
be no doubt, however, but that Julia was hr from being ill 
aETscted towards the Christians, and their religion, and that 
although she differed vridely from these people in point of 
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CENT, from the adoption of any measures inimical to 
III, the Christians, but made no scruple of manifesting 
Stata'7^ in various ways, a benignant feeling towards 
Cbriatjan them, and a respect for the founder of their re- 
derAieim- ligion. When the various circumstances, how- 
dwS«Tenu ever, that are handed down to us on record as 
proofs of this his good will towards Christianity, 
come to be accurately weighed and examined, 
they do not seem to warrant us in concluding 
that the Christian religion was considered by him 
either as more excellent in its nature, or as built 
on a surer foundation, than others. If I am 
capable of forming any judgment on the subject, 
Alexander is to be classed with those who con- 
ceived that the religious homage of tJl the Jiations 
of the earth, was directed towards one and the 
same Deity, although under different names, as 
well as different forms and rites ; an opinion 
which we certainly know to have been entertained 
hy many of the philosophers of thlit age, more 
especially such of them as were devoted to the 

manners, she yet held them and the diacipliae which they 
observed, in very higheateem. Hence it is notatallivon- 
derful that her sod Alexander also, should himseir have ma- 
nifested great good will towards the Christians, For not. 
only when he was a boy, but even when he bad attained to 
riper years, he wu, according to the historians of those days, 
inflnenced solely by the will of his mother, and never with- 
held hissanction fivm any thing which, in her judgment, 
appeared to be right. Quum Pu»r ad Imperium perve- 
nisset, eays Lampridius, (in Vit.Severi, Cap. zlv. p. 901.) 
fecit cuncta cum matre vt el ilia videretur pariter 
imperare, Mulier sancta, std avara et Auri atque 
Areenli cupida; and in cap. xsvi. p. 924. the same 
autnor remarks, in Matretn Mammteam ttnice pius 
fuit. It should seem, therefore, that the favonrahle ifispo' 
dtion so eminently di^layed by thb emperor towards the 
Christiana, is not BO much to be attributed to bii judgment 
and wisdom, as to the deference which he entertained for hia 
mother. 

Platonic 
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Platonic system. Under the influence of this c b n t . 
idea, then, we may well conceive him to have in. 
imagined that the Christian religion might, shj^"^ 
amongst others, be tolerated without detriment; chruiun 
very possibly also, it might appear to him as j,, ti^„ _ 
more consentaneous, in some respects, to right ^"^•'•"" 
reason, than certmn of the others [q\. It is cer- 
tain. 



[(f] There arc not wanting, those who conceive that, eveii 
Alexander Sevenis himBelf ia entitled to a place amongst 
the Gbmtians. Opposed as this opinion is bythe namoroiu 
instances of a depraved superstition, which deform this em- 
peror's life, a way was not long since devised by that distin- 
guished scholar Paul Ernest Jablon^y, of freeing it fiom 
every difficulty. In an ingenious dissertation de Alexandra 
Severa ChHstianorum Sacrisper Onosticos initiato, this 
very learned writer has endeavoured to render it every way 
probable, that Alexander, having submitted himself to the 
inatniction of some gnostic teacher, was led privately to 
eqjouse that form of religion to which the gnostics were 
devoted, but that av^ling himself of the duplicity, which 
the principles of this sect countenanced, he concealed his 
conversion from' Ae public, and whilst be was in secret a 
WorBhippet of Christ, he continued in the sight of the people 
to pay his devotions as usual to the Gods of the Romans. 
The dissertation to which I allude, is to be found in the 
Misceltan. Ltpsiens. nov. of Menckenius, torn. ir. P. 1. p. 
66, 94. This opinion rests for support altogether (for as to 
the whole of nhat ia brought forward in confirmation of it, 
from Lampridius and others, it can be of no avail whatever, 
if this main prop be removed,) I say this conjecture rests for 
snpport, entirety on an ancient gem published by Ja. de 
Wilde, on which appears the well known Monogram of 
Christ, sorronnded with this inscription, SAL. DON. 
ALEX. FIL. MA. LUCE. This inscription he would 
have us to read thus ;— SALUS DONATA ALBXANDRO 
FILIO MAMMAEAE LUCE, that is " of Christ," whose 
name is contained in the monagram. This gem had before 
been referred to Alexander Sevorus, by Cha. Du. Fiesne in 
his dissertation de inferioris j^ai Numismat. s. xxiv. in 
oppoution to the opinion of Gisb. Cuper, who in his notes 
to Lactantins de Mortibus Persequut. p. 239. supposes it 
tatber to relate to some emperor's son of the name of Alexius. 

VOL. III. E Tobias 
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CENT, tain, however, that his favourable opinion of 

III. Christianity was not such as to induce him to 

S^IC^ abrogate 



d^S^^ T»t)M8 Eckhard had also, in hit Tastimonia non Chris- 
tianor, de Christo, p. 167. prafesaed himwif of opinion^ 
tliot a testimony not to be despUed.was afforded by tbisgem 
aa to the &ct of Alexander and hia mother having privately 
embraced Christianily. lablonsky regularly underUkea the 
leooniiDeBdalion and defeuce of this apiuion, and in sect.xi. 
p. 71. boastB of having discovered in this gem, not merely 
UkeEckhaTd^^r^mentuni veriaitnile, a probable argument, 
but Indicia ctrta et omni Bxceptione majara, certain 
and indisputable evidence that Alexander had privately 
espoused Christianity. This evidence, however, than which 
he conceives nothing citn posdbly be stronger, consiits solely 
of the two letters MA. which follow the ^breviated words 
ALEX. FIL. and which he deema it impoanble to interpret 
otherwise than of Mammaea. Sunt autem, says he, sect. ix. 
p. 70. illte Li tier IB indicia certissitno, nullisque 
Machinis elidendo, Gemmatn hanc sculplam esse in 
honorem et Memoriam Alexandri Pilii Mammieie. But 
fbi my own part, to spealc without reserve, I really can per- 
ceive nothing whatever that should lay ua under the necessity 
ofconcluding that these letters could have been intended to 
indicate no other name than that of Bdammasa. It cannot 
foil to suggest itself to every one that there are various names 
of either sex which begiu with the letters MA. and should any 
one prefer substituting either of these in the place of Mam- 
nuea, 1 know not by what means be is to be brought to abandon 
such hi) conjecture. Had the word IMPERATOR, or the 
abreviation IMP. been preSzed to ALEX, it might perhaps 
have been possible to press him pretty closely ; but there 
is nothing whatever in the gem, as this learned writer 
freely acknowledges, that has any allusion to the imperial 
dignity. Leaving it, however, to others to enter into a 
more ample investigation of the merits of this opinion, 1 
will bring under review all ^t is to be met with in ancient 
Buthon respecting the favourable di^orition of Alexander 
towards the Chnctians, and will take upon me to demon- 
strate, that nothing more is to bo proved from it than this, 
that he deemed the Christian religion deserving of tolera- 
tion, and conceived its form of divine worship tobe nei- 
ther absurd, nor pregnant ivith any sort of danger to the 
commonwealth, but uiat he did not give to it a preference, or 
connder 
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abrogate the ancient penal laws affecting those cent. 
who professed it, if it be true, as there is every iii. 
appearance ^-^ 

ChriatbD 

considet it as either more holy, more true, or more eicel- j^gJ^J^ 
lent thai) other religions. In the first place Lampridius, in his 
life ofthiB emperor, cap. siii. p. SMfSaja Judteis PrimUgia 
Ttservavil, Christianos essepassus tit. Fromtfaese werds, 
I think erery one must allow Uiat nothing beyond a very mo- 
derate degree ofhenevolence is to be presumed. Tbey, in faet, 
represent the emperor as more favourably disposed towarda 
the Jews than the ChrUtiajia. The former he restored to a 
full enjoyment of their priyiledges^ which bad been partially 
invaded by preceding emperors ; to the latter he conceded 
no rights, but merely supended the operation of the ancient 
laws igaiiist them, that is, he himself took no active measures 
against them ; but then, as we shall presently see, he abro- 
gated none of those iniquitous and vexatious laws which had 
previously been enacted to their prejudice, so that although 
it cannot be denied, but that he conferred a benefit on Ue 
Christians, it most yet be allowed that such his benevolence 
was coufiued within very moderate limits. An emperor ia 
certaily deserviug of thanks who suspends the operation of 
iniquitous laws, but a lar greater measure of gratitude is due 
to him who rescinds and abolishes them, and a greater still 
to that ruler who confers rights and priiiledges on those who 
had formerly been obnoxious to those laws. Eut to proceed : 
we in the next place find it stated by Lanipridius, cap. xiix . 
p. 930. that an image or likeness of our Saviour was kept by 
Alexander, smongst the effigies of various illustrious charac- 
ters,iii his LarariuTitf or place of private devotion. His 
words are Matutinis Horis in Larariu suo [in j)uo et 
divos Principes sed optimos eleclos et Animas sanctiores, 
in ijueis et ApoUonium, et Quantum scriptar sitorvnt 
Ttmporum dieit, Christum, Abr^am, et Orpheum, et 
hujusoemodi Deos habebat et majorum effigies) Rem 
divinam faciebat. Not many years since a Vety learned 
dissertation on this passage was written by C. H. Zeibichius 
and deservedly inserted by Mencken ius in his Nov. 
Micellanea Lipsiens. torn. iii. p. 42. Whatlhis eminently 
learned writer proposed to himself to establish, and what, 
freely to speak toy own sentiments on the subject, I think he 
has not been unsuccessful in establishing, is, that it docs not by 
any means follow from this passage, that out blessed Saviour 
had divine honours paid to him by Alexander : all that 
appears 
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B N T . appearance of its being, that during his reign, a 
collection was made by Ulpian, of ^ the laws in 

existence 



der^^rat ^PP""^ ^"^ >' % ^^'■^ Chrut had a place aligned him by 
the Emperor, amongst the animee sanctiores, \. e.. Men 
distinguished far their sanctity, piety, and wisdom, uid vraa 
considered by him, as nut inferior to such chaiacfera as 
ApolloniuB, Abraham, and Oiphens. Not to appear unac- 
commodating, honever, we will »dmit that some degree of 
probability attaches itself to the opinion of ttase who con- 
ceive it to be intimated by Lampridios, that some sort of 
worship was paid to Christ by this emperor. We will also 
admit the truth of what is thus related by the historian, lo be 
placed beyond the reach of controversy, although by any 
one disposedto cavil, it might certainly be called in question, 
on the ground of one single authority only being cited by 
Lampridius in its support. We will, moreoT«r, admit that 
(he historian has here given to Christ the title of Devs, or 
"Ood," nnd that the voida et hujuscetnodt Dtoa kabeiat, 
in which it has been supposed by some that there is a coi- 
niption of the text, are the genuine unadulterated reading ; 
yet, afler all theoe admissions, no progress whatever will have 
been made in demonstrating that Alexander considered the 
Christian religion as either more true, more excellent, or bet' 
ter deserving of imperial patronage than others. Or the 
contrary, it is manifest from thesa words, that the emperor 
regarded Christianity merely as one of those religions that 
were probable and fit to be tolerated, and was of opinion 
with those of that day who deemed all religions alike, 
believing them to diSer from each other merely in rites and 
institutions, or as to the particular mode of worship- 
ping God. For we see that he associated togethev the three 
leading characters of the three principal religions of 
that age, the Gentile, tiie Jewish, and the Christian ; Or- 
pheus (that .great master of the mysteries and theology, as 
well as encomiast of the Gods), Abraham, and Christ; a cir- 
cumstance plainly arguing that all these religions were, 
with respect to dignity or excellence, regarded by him in 
one and the same light. In addition to this it is to be re^ 
marked, that Alexander did not himself consider alt those 
whom he thought proper to honour withaplace in his princi- 
pal Lararium as sacred characters, or unexceptionable exam- 
pelsofvirtueandwisdom; forincap. xxxii., p. 936, wears 
told by Lampridius thatm'sr divoi et opiimos in larario 
majors. 
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existence against the Christians, in order that the cent. 
Roman magistrates might not be ignorant of the iii. 

Chriitiui 

majore,h6 consecrated a atatuoeven to Alexander the Great. derAIeian- 
And that this nat done without his in the leut pretending to 
deny that the splendour of thiB mighty conqueror's character 
had been sullied by vices of an eiiOTmnus nature, is clear 
from (he same author, nho, in cap. ixx. p. 933, says In eo 
(i. e Aleif. M.) condemnabal corietatam et crfdelilalem 
in arnicas. Of no greater weight is the third circumstance 
recorded by Lampridius, cap. iliii., p. 992, respecting Alei- 
ander'a reverence for Christ, Christo Tumplum faeere 
voluil, eumque inter Deos recipere. For according to this, 
what he intended was merely to have put the Christian reli- 
gion on a footing with the rest, not to have commended it 
to his people as ezcluMvely tnie, or the only one worthy of 
the deity. And, indeed, that such and such only was his in- 
tention, is rendered atill more manifest by the reason assigned 
for hi) abandoning it, aedprokibitus estab its, qui consu- 
lenies sacra, repererant, omnes Christianas futuras, si 
id oplato eveniasti, et templa reliqua daserenda. For 
thesf words do not, as is commonly thought, refer to Hadrian, 
who is said to have attempted the same thing as Alexander 
Severus, but to this latter emperor. We see, then, that 
Alexander was not, indeed, unbvonrable to divine honours 
being paid to Christ, but, at the same time, he never meaned 
that our Saviour should be worshipped to the prejudice or 
neglect of the Roman deities ; and upon being given to un- 
derstand that these latter would no longer retun their credit, 
if Christ had a place assigned him amongst the godi, he chose 
rather to withhold divine honours from our Saviour, although 
he conceived him every way worthy of them, than that the 
gods of the country should be degraded or brought into dis- 
esteem. What led Alexander to think of giving to Christ 
a place amongatthe gods of the Romans, is to me very ap- 
parent. To the desire which he must naturally have felt to 
comply with the anxious wishes of his mother, by relieving 
the Christians from all danger of punishment or injury, an 
eSectual bar was opposed by the ancient edicts of (he em- 
perors against Christianity; the fear, however, of awaken- 
ing a jealousy amongst the populace and the priesthood, 
would not allow of his having recourse to a precipitate abro- 
gation or repeal of them. By way, therefore, of accomplish- 
ing what he and hia mother had at heart, he resorted to the 
expedient 
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CENT, manner in which people of this description were 
III. to be coerced ; and we should therefore probably 

Sttiteor ° 

Cbrktiaa 
aCdrs un- 
der Aleisn- expeilieiit of trying; whether it might not be possible to ob- 
derSCTonu (am for Christ a place among the gods of the republic ; for 
could this have been brought about, the edicts of former em- 
perors Eigainst the Christians must at once have gone to the 
ground, and thb their abolition would not have been bo much 
&n act of his as of the senate, by their sanctioning the apotheo- 
sis of our Saviour. As to what is said by Lampridius, cap. xlv. 
p. 997. respectingAIe zander's imitation ofthe manners of the 
Christiansin the appointment of magistrateSj although it may 
be in a certain degree honourable to Christianity, yet it is less so 
than learned nen are willing to imagine, Ubi aliquos voluissel 
vel Rectores Provinciis dart, vel preepositos facere, 
vtl Procuratorts, nomina torum propotteoat, dieebatfae 
grave esse f wum id Christiani el Jvdiei facerent in 
prxdicandis Sacerdotibus <fwi ordinandi sunt, nan fieri 
in provinciarum et Recloribua, qvibus etfortitna homi- 
num committeren^r et Capita. Now, not to notice that 
the Christians are on this occasion associated with the Jews, 
itu to be remarked that the comparison here instituted by 
the emperor between the Christian Priesthood and the Oo- 
vemors of provinces, most plainly indicates that in his opinion 
the fanctions of a Christian teacher were of less weight and 
importance than those of the civil mng^istnte ; for to adopt 
the language of the schools, he draws his inference a mtnori 
ad majus, from the lesser to the greater. If such caution 
be exercised in the election of a Christian priest, how much 
more does propriety require that it should be resorted to in 
the appointment of magistrates, to whom people's lives and 
fortunes are entrusted ? That a man vdio regarded the 
Christian teachers as oai guides in the road to salvation, 
or as persons especially commissioned to instrnct us in the 
true and sure method of making our peace with God, should 
have spoken (hni is impossible. To such a man the cnre of 
the lives and fortunes of men could never have appeared of 
greater consequence than that which constitutes the chief 
concern of a Christian pastor, namely, the everlasting wel- 
fare of men's souls. Similar in purport to the opinion es- 
pressed by Alexander on this occasion, is the judgment said 
to have been given by him in the dispute between the 
Christians and those who sold victuals. Lamprid. cap. xlix. 
p. 1003. Quvm Christiani quemdam Locum quifuerat 
publieus 
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do wrong in rejecting as fictitious,all the instances cent. 
that are handed down to us on record, of Chris* iii. 



puhlicut occvpassant, conlra popinarii diaerent, jiii ^•'*|""'* 
eum deheri, rescripsit, melius esse ut guomodocvnfut 
illic Deus colatur quatn popinariis dedalur. In these 
words me have certalnlj' very sufficient proof of a religious 
mind. Thej' are also to a certain extent cammendatory of 
the Ghrutian telig^ou. It is acknowledged by the Empte- 
roT, that the Christians narshipped the Deity : bence they 
might be tolerAted in the state ; but at the same time be in- 
dicates a preference for the Romao mode of woTship ; or, at 
least, by his nse of the expression quomodocunque, leaves it 
undetermined whether the Christian form of worship was 
to be regarded as just and proper, or errooeous and comipL 
A mode of speaking like this, is by no means reconuileable 
with a belief of Christ's being the Son of God, the only, I 
will not say Saviour, hut effectual teacher or instractor of 
tlie banian race, and that his precepts are more holy, just, 
and true than others. As to what we find recorded by Lam- 

Eridius, in cap. li. p. 1007. of Alexander's having been so 
ighly delighted with a precept to the following effect, com- 
municated to him by either some Jews or some Christiana, 
" Whatsoever you would not have done to yourself, that do 
not to another," that he caused it to be inscribed on the 
palace and on the public works, it canhave no weight wbal- 
ever in determining the question now under consideration, 
Nnce even the most inveterate enemies of Christianity never 
pretended to deny, that in the moral precepts which it in- 
culcated, were to be found many things of very distinguished 
excellence. Neither does what is said by Euscbins, Hittor- 
Eccles. Lib. vi. cap. xxriii. p. 228. of Alexander's family bar- 
ing been full ofCbristians, much aadat those who maintain, that 
alnigugh he did not make a public profession of Christiani^, 
he yet considered it as the best and most holy of all reU- 
gions. For it is not at all to be wondered at, that an em- 
peror who in all things submitted himself to the will of a 
mother in every respect the friend of the Christians, should 
suffer her to introduce them without restraint into the impe- 
rial family ; and most assuredly one who regarded all reli- 
gions in precisely the same light, and conceived them to 
differ from each other in no respect, save only as to the par- 
ticnlar form and mode of worshipping the deity, might, with- 
out inconastenoy, admit men of all religions into the num- 
ber of bis servants. 
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CENT, tians having been in various places put to death 

HI. under his reign [r]. 
j>T^^V IX. The tranquillity thus for a while enjoyed by 
oftheCbrii- the Christians, was unhappily interrupted byMaxi- 
Mu^imL. ' min, who, upon the murder of Alexander Seve- 
rus, in the year ccxxxv. was saluted emperor 
by the soldiers. His motive for this appears to 
have been, not so much an enmity to ttie Chris- 
tian religion, as a fear that the christians, by 
whom Alexander was much beloved, might at- 
tempt 



[r] Lactantiui Divinar. Inslilul. lib. v. cap. xS. p, 627. 
edit. Bunem. Nam el Consliluliones sacrilege at 
Disputationes Jurisperitorum (against the Christians,) 
hguntuT injvslie. Domitius de officio Proconsulis 
Rescripta Principum nefaria collegiiut doceret quibus 
Poenis adfici oparteret eos qui sa cultores dei 
confiierentur. This Domitius, the enemy of the Christians, 
is withoat hesitation proiiounced by the learned to have 
been that celebrated lawyer Domitius Ulpianua, who was 
entrusted by Alexaniier Scvems, with the chief administra- 
tion of the state. Vid. Fran. Balduin, Comm. ad Edicta 
Principum Roman, de Christianis ]>. 101. & aeq. edit. 
Gund!ingian. By thus collecting together the imperial 
edicts against the Christians, therefore, it is probable that 
this distinguished jurist hoped to narrow the effects of his 
master's good will towards them, and in some degree to 
intercept the fniits of his clemency ; nor do I see any di£G- 
cultyin our believing that under the reign of even that best 
and most indulgent of Princes Alexander, the magistrates 
might in many places prefer dealing with the Christians after 
the manner painted out by the laws thus brought into one 
view, and placed immediately before their eyes, tharr ac- 
cording to the wishes of an emperor who did not dare 
to undertake their repeal. Certain it is that in the Martyr- 
ologies and other books, we meet with not a few instances re- 
corded of ChristianB put to death under the reign of Alezan- 
ander. Vid. Martyrologium Romanum, ad xi. Octob. 
xxii. Novemb. It may be propsr, however, to remark, 
that Ruinart himself PriBf. ad acta martyrum sincera at 
selecta, § 47. 48. unreservedly intimates it to be his opinion, 
that for the most part, their authenticity cannot be conri- 
dered as placed beyond the reach of suspicion. 
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tenipt to revenge his death, and his sat^itdnary c B n t i 
fury therefore, did not vent itself promiscuously iii. 
on the Christians at large, hut selected for its ^;;^^X^ 
victims, merely their bishops and teachers. These ortiKiChTi«< 
being once removed, it was his hope that the SS^" 
Christians would, from a want of leaders, be un- 
der the necessity or remaining quiet, and com- 
pelled to for^o every idea of entering into any 
kind of conspiracy against his government [^ji 
The 

-' [s] It u said bj EoBebiiU, Hist. EccUs. Lib. ri. cb|). 
xxviii. p. 225. that Maximin being inBamed with hatred 
agiainst the family of Alexander, which was 6Hed vith ChfU- 
tiana, was induced to commence a persecation of these peo- 
ple ; but he adds, that the emperor ordered tha biahopa 
(apvoiTic Thiy iKK\T)alaiy) alone to be pot to death, as fhs 
authors of evangelical preaching, &it/«£ r^c Kara E^ayycXior 
liSaaKoXlttc- Now, unless I am altogether decelTcd, these 
accounts are apparently quite repugnant to each other. If 
hia hatted of the fomily of Alexander gave rise to this freak 
persecution of the Cfaristians, the tyrant's fury ought not to 
have been directed against the bishops, of whom there were 
none connected with that bmily, but against the family It- 
self. In doing this, he would have taken his revenge t 
whereas, by his punishment of the bishops, no sort of evU 
or detriment whaterei could hare been felt by theimme> 
diate objects of his hatred, the surriring minivers and ser- 
vants of his predecesaor. The difficulty, however, that here 
auggests itself, will be oveicome, if by KiSroc, the anger or 
hatred here spoken of by Eusebios, we understuid a fear 
united with hatred, an interpretation that teems perfectly 
admioible : for whom we fear, we naturally regard with 
hatred. The tyrant then feared that the family of the mur- 
dered Alexander might conspire against him, and endeaTonr 
to avenge the slaughter of their excellent master, and hence 
he was led to regard the different members of it with a deep 
and rancorous hatred. With a view to deliver himself 
from this state of anxiety, he resolved on putling the Chris- 
tian bishops to death, trusting that the ministers and ser- 
vants of Alexander, being thus deprived of their adviseis and 
Siideg, would not have it in their power to concert amongst 
emselves any thing of which he need be apprehensive. 
Some one, no doubt, who imagined himself well informed on 
VOL. 111. F the 
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CENT. The tyiaat's decree, probably, did not wttMid to 

III. Uie putting to death «U the Cluistian bishops, 

•-■"v^ but merely such of them as he knew to have lived 

ofniMf^rk- on terms of friendship Mtd intimacy with his 

H^^t" pKdecessor. It is at least certain that but verjr 

few iastauoes are to be met with on rtcord, <^ 

bishops and teachere either put to death, or in 

any coDsideral^ degree peraecuted d^ng his 

reign [i]. We are w^ aware, indeed, that in 

certain 

Su flobjeot, had mgf eited to Ae f mpeioT that the (Mirutians 
dspaadttd enlJMljr on th« gtiHtMca and wSl of their bidiopa, 
and tbat conaequMtly wore these to be til«n from them, 
«re^ gwud for appi*b«iUKHi wevld be efleetuall j Temored. 
lAilaH tba matter be explaiDed in this way, I UTiBot posai'- 
My undvntand how Uaumin'a hatred of the fkmilT of Alex- 
awler, f^Kiutd have given ocoarion for the alai^bter of the 
CbiiBtian bishopa. 

[i] Although it is exprenly ttaced hy Enwbia», that Maxi- 
ma eomnanded all the Christian bi^ops and tcaohera to be 
put to death, I yet very muoh doubt whether the tyrant's io- 
jvnetiaa* aotuatfy reached to mch a direfial and inhuman 
eitent : I sn^ct, rather, that this emperor's enmity was 
confined nMrety to IhoBe Chrirtian teaofaen who had lived 
•D temw of istiDaoy wi& Alexftnder and his mother, and 
mth tbe eomiranoe of the former, had been the instrnmenta 
of cMnertinf a considerable pertian of the imperial fi»nily 
to the Chrirtian Aiitb. The ehief of these was Origen, who 
UaxinBin knew bad not long before been called to conrt, 
and tbaraftre named ^m as one of the fiitd who was to 
b« sought after, and pnt to death. The testimony of Orosias 
is clear, as 10 ftia. Histor : 1%. vii. cap, six. p. 609. Edit. 
Haveroamp. Qui manime propter Chrislianam Atex- 
tmdri at Matrit tjut Mammisa Pamiliam ptrsa- 
quutitmtm in sactrdotas trt clericos, id est, Doctorea, 
ml prmeiput propter Origenem Preshyterum miserat. 
And it ia well known, that in order to avoid the emperor's 
ftny, Origen was obliged to remain for two years in con- 
cealment at GiEsarea. Being thus disappointed of finding 
him, Majimin vented his indignation on bis two most inti- 
mate friends — the one a man of eminence named AmbrosinB, 
the other the ^esbyter Protoctetus, who, after being loaded 
viA iDJaiiea and insult, were, by his command, banished 
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certain proviDces the persecution of the Ckris- cent. 
tians was, under the reign of this Emperor, carried iii. 
on Hfton a more extensive scale, its fury not being J;*;^ 
restricted to any class of them in particular, but ofHieCbrit- 
directing itself mdiscriminately against them all. Mi^^^ 
But this eumot faifly be imjMited to tiie SlmpeFor's 
edict, but must be attributed either to the io^- 
tice of the presidents, or to some commotion of the 
populace, who were ever ready ta fancy themselves 
affiicted for thur toleration of the Cbristian le^- 
gion. Henocj however, we see no difficulty in 
giving credit to those who maintain that, for llie 
whole of the three years during which Masimih 
reigned, the Christians were, in various places, 
exposed to all the evils of persecution [u] . 

X. Maximia 

into 6*m any. Baieh. Siator. Eaelee. lib> vk o^i. anx. 
p. 399^ Baddm tham, ik» kBtaniwa appeu to h»w baen 
very bnr, raeietj: one iMre and tjMM> of CbristiBn Priesto 
Hid Biahofn, who were peiwrated with «i^ Hagree of 
a o TCiiit y under the rrign of this enqivrai. Manmi»»n, uys 
Snlpitiua Sevenu, Sister. Sa«r. libi ii. cip. xKxii. p. 247. 
NonntiUaT^m Eeol«»iarum Cimieos vaxetml. Bat in 
what way are we to aosount ibr this paucity of maityi» and 
ecqrfMBon amo^at Ibe bidiops and te^ohera, if Mcsknifi, by 
hid e£ct, gave oommand for dieb entile extenniii«tio&? Tbe 
page ef butoty irovkl baVt been crowded with the aete of 
seme h«ndre& of martyra of the taned efder, pn( to deeA 
ander this Biostinliaanuk eaqieroi', bad hJa demiDoiatiMi boen 
dk««t«d againsl tiie pMtors of the (bamfa generally, and 
wilboat ^flonmaiadon. Brery loeming ebsourltrf with 
r^ard to this aiattvT beosne* at oaee disHptf ed, iS, eonfoN 
maUy to what ia axpreMiy stated i^ aoeieni wnter^ we 
o«BceiTo a batiad or fear et tlw UatAf of Alejundat to 
hare given' rii» t« this peneontion of the Chiistiaa t«achns ; 
for Wi m» oinuBistanoc alon^ may veiy jnstiy lead oa to 
o(Hicliid»thM't)>»eii^Mr«)'»fary waa directed UMiely against 
amik of them >a had iWedon tenne oE Intvddsp or ibt&aey 
with Altnander and the imperial iuaSrp, 

\u\ It ha> been a comtnon practice wi& these who baiw 
treated of the petsttation lA th« Ghristiaiir uvdar Edajdvo*, 
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CENT. X. Maximin being killed by the African le- 

iii. gions, in the yearccxxzviii, the government of the 

Th^^ empire 

qnlUity na- 

Mnn'Gorl *" "tWbute whatever ilia befcl the cbnrch under his reign, 
Si^^od ' to the impeiial edict which he iwued ; bat in this tbejr are 
Itilip. unqneatiDnablf mistnken. All that this emperor aimed at, 
was merely to rid Mmself of certain of the Christian bishops 
and teachers. The persecution therefore, of the Christiana 
at large, which took place in various parts daring his reign, 
most be attributed to other causes ; and of this, those of the 
early writers wbo treat of these geaeral persecutions, have 
not suffered ua to remun ignoraat. Origen, Tom. xiriii. 
in Mattb. 0pp. p. 137. torn. 1. Edit. Lat. says, that earth- 
quakes had been felt in divers places, and that the populace, 
after their accnstomed manner, attributing this calamity to 
their toleration of the Christian religion, commenced a se- 
vere persecution against those who professed it Add to this 
what is said by him, to the same effect, in bis " Exhortation 
to the Martyrs," which was written under (he reign of Max- 
imin. To the same caose, and not to Maximin's cruelty, is 
to be ascribed the afflictions experienced by the Christiana 
in Cappadocia, and the neighbouring regions; which how- 
ever were, in a certain degree, augmented by the injustice 
of the president Sereaianus. For this we have the testimony 
of Firmilian, in his epirtle to Cyprian, Epist. Cyprianicte, 
I). Ixxv. p. 146. Edit. Baluz. Anta viginti et duos fere 
annos, temparibus posi Atexandrum imparatorem, 
tnultee istic confiictationet et pressvra accidervnt, vet in 
commune omnibus Hominibus vel privatimChriilianis : 
Terra ttiam motua plurimi *l frequenter extiterunt, ut 
et per Cappadociam et per Pontum mwlta suhruerent, 
quadatn etiam Ctvitatet in profundum recepta, dirupti 
aoti hiatu devararenlur, ut ex hoc (not on account of the 
emperor's edict) Persacutio quoque gravis adversum not 
Ohrittiani nominis Jieret, qua pott longam retro j^talis 
pacefR repente oboria d» inopinato et insveto malo ad 
turbandum populum nattrum lerribilior effects est. 
Serenianvs tunc fuit in nostra Prooincia Prases, 
acarbus et dirus persecutor. Prom the same authority 
we also learn, that it was not in all the provinces that the 
Christians were persecuted, but merely in those which had 
more particularly experienced the natnral calamities abova 
ipdken ot. In hac autem parturbatione, continues Fir- 
milian, constitutis fidelibus et hue atqua illue persecu-^ 
tionis 
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empire was bestowed on Gordian, a mere strip- cent. 
ling, who, however, with the assistance of his fa- lii . 
ther-in-law Misitheus, a man of incomparable for- ^J^^^ 
titude, so ordered public afhirs, that for the six enl^trui. 
years during which he reigned, the Christians may 3er tiw en- 
be said to have enjoyed a season of uninterrupted JiS^S"'" 
security and repose. Not being able to prevent KuHp. 
an aspiring oriental soldier in his army,of the name 
of Philip, from murdering Misitheus, and usurping 
the office of Praetorian Prefect, Gordian, within 
a short time after, fell himself a victim to the ma- 
chinations of this perfidious Arab. M. JuHus Philip 
having thus made his way to the government of the 
empire, administered it,ia conjunction with his son 
of the same name, for the space of nearly five years, 
and during the whole of that period, proved him- 
self on all occasions, a more than ordinary friend 
to the Christians. His conduct-in this respect, 
gave rise to a report which obtained very general 
credit with the writers of succeeding times, that 
both Philip and his son having renounced the 
superstitious worship of the heathen deities were 
privately devoted to the Christian rehgion ; but 
whether 



tionis melu fugientibus, et palrias swas rtlinquentibus 
atque t'n alias partes regionwn transhuntibut. (Erat 
enim transeundi facultas, eo quod persecutio ilia non 
per totam munduTit, sed lacalis fuisset.) But uodonbtecUj 
Dad this peraecDtton been groanded od an impeTial edict, it 
would have taken place in erery part of the Roman world. 
Not to disguiae my own Bentiments oa the subject, it is with 
the utmost difficulty I can bring myself to believe tbat Max- 
iniin issued any edict whatever against the Christian bishops 
and pastors. What I conceive is, that in the first effer- 
vesceDce of his wrath, he might issue orders for the appre- 
hension of Origen and certain others, whom be Icnew to have 
lived ontermaof intimacy with the preceding emperorand his 
motheT,buttbatafterasboit period, the aspect of a^irs being 
changed, and other things drawing off his attention, thissudden 
gust of passion Hubnded, without producing any further eSectB. 
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c B » T . whether this report is deserving of credit, or 
111. ought rather to be regarded as a vulgar tale that 
^^■v^^ arose out of the emperor's kindness and goodwill 
enjoy tnn- towards th< Christiaas, has been made the sub- 
^erthS "mljePt of Bttuch disputation amongst the learned, 
perora Oor- Qf the arguments that have been brought forward 
Hiiiip. in this case, it must be confessed by every one 
who will be at the pains of fairly and impartially 
comparing them together, that on either side 
several things are Educed, which upon a more 
diligent investigation, betray their own weakness, 
and dwindle away into insignificance ; but nothing 
whatever that can he deemed altogether conclu- 
sive, or of such weight as necessarily to demand 
our acqmescenee with either party in preference 
to the other [«]. 



[v] Tbers are many very grare and learaedwrltets, wbo 
bav* eithiei profeuedly- oc iadtlenttlly taken a psit in tUs 
disputd teflpecting the apoatacy of the two Philips from the 
leUgion of dteir anceitors, and their convemon to ChriBtianity'. 
Of the principal of these, a list k given by Fabricius in lua 
Lux sabitaria Evangelii toti Orbi txoriens, p. 335. 
wMeh, if occasion required, might eanly be augmented 
with the names of several authors of the highest repu- 
tation, ancient as nell as modern. Not staying how- 
ever to supply matter of such trivial importance, we will 
bring under review the piTncipal arguments that have been 
urged on either side, so as t<vaRbrd sufScient information to 
tb«e wba would wish without much trouble to get an 
insight into &e merits of the question. And here, before all 
tluDgs, rdeem it necessary to apprise the reader, that by each 
party various &ings have been adduced as ergutnente, which 
are scarcely deserving the title even of faint conjectures. 
The arguments, for instance, that have been drawn in favour 
of the conversion of the two Philips, from ceitain coin* — from 
Origen's journey into Arabia — from the gravity of domeanour 
of the younger Philip- -or certain just and equitable Inws 
promulgated by PhUip the father, and the like, are destitute 
of every sort of weight, and melt away into nothing upon 
the sUghtest touch. Of no greater weight or consequence 
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XI. Hiilip, after a ragn of about five years, cent. 
having fallen by the hands of his rebellious ecd- in. 

■ V 

tie the inferenoeB dedaoed by the opponte party, in mppoit 
of the contrary hypothesu, from Philip's cdebntion of tho 
sBBCular games — from f aiioiu mark^ of lupentitdou on coin* 
sUmped with his effigies — from his ftpothemii — and other nioh 
like particnlars. The oonrse which, on the present oooudon, 
we ^all punue, will be to lay faefore the leiider merely laah 
things as carry with them no contemptible aj^arance of 
truth, and are calcnlated to prodaoe aa e&ot upon itafalo 
and connderate minds. Amongst the variotu argnmenti 
brought forward in preof of Philip having embraced 
Christianity, the first deserring of notioe is that which is 
built on the testimony of Eiuebius, Hislor. BecUt, lib. vi. 
cap. xxiiT. p. 232. who reports from tradition, that this 
emperor upon the rigila of Easter, wosdeitrous to be made a 
partaker with the rest of the people, of the prayers of the 
church, bat that he was nfnsed admittance thereto by thft 
bishop, until he had made coikiesdon of the enormotu mimM 
of wluch be had been guilty, and taken his station amongst 
the penitents ; and that the emperor did not ttk.t this anuis 
bnt conducted himself agreeably to the bi^op's diiectioDS. 
Neither the name of the place wbwe this occurred, nor of 
the bishop who thus ventured to exclude the emperor from 
the churt^, is mentioned hj Eusebius. But from the narra' 
tion of Leontius, bishop oi Antioch (an ancient writer who 
lived in the time of Constanthis), preserved in the Chronicon 
PaschaU, edited amongst the Byrantine historians, by Da 
Fresne, it appears that it was Babylaa, bishop of Antioch, 
who subsequently suffered martyrdom under Decins, that 
assumed this power over tite emperor. Chron. Pasehale, 
thea. z — idii. ad, Ann. coliii. p. 270. Moreover, ChiyBogtoia 
in his oNttioo in honour of Babylas, toro. L 0pp. Ed. 
Germaa. p, 668. 659. relates Ais instance of his heroism, 
although widiout mentiomng the emperor's name. To this 
testim(»y of Euaebius, learned men add die words used by 
him in bis Chronicon, translated into latin by St. Jerome, ad 
Abu. ccxlvL where Philip is expressly said to have been 
the first of the Roman emperors that was a Christiaii : with 
which Jerome himself agrees in his Catalog. Scriplm^un 
Ecclis. in Origtnt. This grand bulwark of tliose who 
maintain ftrnt the emperor Philip was a Christiao, the op- 
pomte party have uaad their utmost endeavours to evertbrow. 
For 
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CENT, diers, was in the year ccxlix, succeeded by Tra-' 
HI. jaausDecius, a prince in many respects deserving 



For the ratimu argnraents brougbt forward by tbem to this 
end, thp reader ia referred to a diaeertation bj Fred. Span- 
beim, da ChtiHianismo Pkilippi Arabit, s. ri. p. 418. & 
leq. tom. ii. opp. where every thing that could possibly be 
clerised in support of tbia side of the question is studiously 
brought together into one view. Bat what ii there and 
elsewhere contended for at great length by ihe learned, will, 
if more attentively conudered, be found to lie within a very 
narrow compass. It amonnts, in (act, simply to Ibis ; that 
EusebiuB does not cite any certain or particular authority for 
bis account, but confessedly waa indebted for whpt he re- 
lates merely to common report; hia narrative being prefaced 
hy Karixu \6yoc, Fama fart : — that Leontiua in like man- 
ner collected what ho records rara Siaioxiiy, from, oral 
tradition — that it is not only one mistake into which Cbry- 
soslom has fallen in what be relates, and that he is more- 
over nlent as to the name of the emperor of whom be speaks. 
But all these things are not of tbemselTea sufficient to make 
men of any discernment regard the story of Philip's comer- 
non in the light of a fable. For who is there of the least 
intelligence, that can deem a mode of reasoning like this by 
any means conclusive :— ^uch or such a circumstance is 
related from report merely, and not on the authority of any 
particular book or writer, therefore it must be ialse ? Innu- 
merable, as is well known, are the things which have come 
down to usauppprted merely by report 8t continued tradition, 
without any notice of tbem being to be found in contempora- 
writers, the truth of which nevertheless, ia altogether bey ond 
1 reach of question. Onthe contrary, many of those thioga 
for which the testimony of various ancieotauthoTS might be 
cited, we equally well knowto be fidse. Report handsdown 
what is true as well as what is false. In order to demonstrate 
the falsehood of any particular relation, therefore, it is not 
sufficient for us to object that the historians by whom it is 
given, bring forward uo other authority than mlgar report; 
enquiry remains still to be made whether or not credit ought 
to be given to sach report 7 In the present instance the 
testimonies adduced indisputably prove that during the fourth 
and fifth centuries a report prerailed throughout a great part 
of the Chriadan worid that Philip bad renounced beatbeuum 
andembnced Christianity. In the thing itself there ia cn-> 
taiiilj 
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of praise, but at the same time superstitious, and cent, 
immoderately i ii . 

TheDedaa 
tainly nothiog whatcTer eilber absurd or inctedible. On the P«rwcotioo 
contnu7> there are ciTcutnstancea which add atrength to this 
report, amongst which it is notoneoftheleast deserriugof at* 
tention> that Euftebius, although in hia ecclesiastical history he 
givesthis relation confessedly on the faith of common report, 
yet inserts it in his Chronioon as a thing not admitting of a 
question, and is in this followed as we have seen by Jerome. 
Unless therefore the verity of this report could be impeached by 
other and more forcible arguments than those above noticed, 
it roust still remain doubtful whether it ought to be looked 
upon as true or false. Another argument brought forward 
by those who contend for Philip's conveision to Christianity 
is drawn Jrom the epistles mentioned by Eusehius, Histor. 
Eccles. lib vi. cap. uxvi. p. 233, as having been written 
to this Emperor and his consort Severa. By way of des- 
troying the force of this argument, the opposite party have 
ftdduced various things which, to confess the truth, they had 
much better have omitted. They express their doubts for 
instance, whether any such epistles were extant ; they also 
make it a matter of doubt whetlier Eusebiua ever saw them ; 
and tbey have their doubts as to several other things, It is 
moreover remarked by them, that Eusebius and Jerome, who 
both make mention of these epistles, are not entirely agreed 
ill their accounts ; the former representing Origen as having 
written to the emperor's consort, whilst, according to the 
latter, it was to the emperor's mother. But all these things 
are childishly minute, and might easily be answered by those 
of the other side. For such an idle display of refinement upon 
trifles, there was no call whatever in the present case, since 
there is nothing in these epbtles, when taken by themselves, 
that can much aiBiBt those who seek to establish the 
Christianism of Philip. For as to the arguments or subject 
of these letters, not a single word is to be met with either 
in Eusebiua or Jerome. No wise or prudent man will ever 
have recourse to such sort of reasoning as this : — a certain 
Christian teacher addressed a letter to such or suoh a per- 
son ; this person therefore must have been a Christian. For 
what is there that should prohibit a person who is a Chris- 
tian, from writing aletterti^one who is not? A man that 
is a Christian may address himself by letter, to one who is 
not, with the view of bringing about the latter's conversion ; 
He may write to him to entreat his favour or indulgence 
VOL. HI, O towards 
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! E N T . immoderately attached to the ancient religion of 
III. the 



J^^^^ towards tha Chriatians; or on Tarious other accounts. 
Most aasnre<il]r, bad Busebius discovered in these letters any 
certain ma^ of the converMon of Philip and hia mother tu 
Chriatianity, he nonid not have been silent on a matter of 
such moment, neither would be, just before, when speaking 
of the bishops not permitting Philip to join in the service of 
the Church, hare contented himself with appealing merely 
to common report. Without doubt be would have added, 
I have also seen certain letters written by Origen to Philip, 
which put it out of all doubt with me that this emperor wait 
a Christian. Of no greater weight b the third argument 
adduced by the advocates for Philip's conversion, and de- 
rived (rom the acts of St. Pontius, of which Steph. Baluzioa 
has given the world an improved edition in his Miseellanea, 
torn. ii. p. 493. For, the Roman Catholics themselves 
will not venture to deny, that these acts are deserving of but 
very little, if any credit, and that they contain mwiy things 
respecting Pontius to whom Philip's conversion b attributed, 
and also respecting Philip himself, which no coDfflderata 
man that will allow himself time for reflection, and is nw 
stranger to the transactions of early times, can possibly re- 
gard as authentic. It should seem not at all incredible, that 
the whole was an invention of some man who wbhed to add 
■treogth and authority to the report of Philip's conversion. 
Tlose who contend for Philip's having embraced Chrbti- 
tuiity, bring forward in the last place, a testimony of a boat 
of witnesses, from the sisth century downward. In fact 
the whole body of Greek and Latin bbtorians, who hava 
written subsequently to that age, and also the Arabian hb- 
torians Eutychius and Abulpharagius, the former in bis 
Annals of the Chvrck of Alexandria, the latter in his 
History of Dynasties, with one voice pronounce Philip 
to have been a Chrbtian. This vast multitude of writers> 
however, the opposite party affect to treat with contempt^ 
eontendiiig that they are unworthy of the least attention, in- 
■smuch as they all copied what they relate from EuaebiuSr 
and that therefore the whole mailer reaults back i^n on 
lim. And in thb certainly these learned dbpotants have 
some shew of lesson on their side : for many of the writers 
thos brought forward, expreaa themselves in precisely die 
same words that are made nse of by Ensebioa, in hi* 
Chronicon, and others vary from them but in a very alight 
degree. It must however, be acknowledged, that certain 
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the state. No sooner had this emperor assumed cent. 
the III. 

of these bistorinnB, eipieas themselTe* in sunh a way u car- p]j,^^^ 
riea with il an appearance of their having had other autho- 
ritiea fortfaeir narration besides Eusebius. Aa to vaiioiu other 
arguments in favour of Philip's conversion to Christianitjr, 
derived from certain of his coins or some of his laws, or 
the favourable opinion of Christ entertained by the empren 
Severa, they appear to me so far fetched, that notwith- 
standing the stress that has been laid upon them even by 
great men, I cannot connder them as worthy of being 
brought forward la company with reasons posMssed of any 
weight. We will therefore trausfer our attention to the op- 
posite dde, and \xke a view of the different things that ate 
urged in argument by those who refuse to consider Philip 
in the light of a Christian. And on this side also are to b« 
found many things that admit of very easy refutation; but 
we shall confine our notice to such as appear to carry 
with them no contemptible degree of weight. In the 
first place, then, the advocates for this side of the question, 
would have us remark, that all the writers of the Au- 
gustan history are completely silent as to this sup- 
posed conversion of Philip to CbristiBaity ; t« which 
diey add, that many Christian writers, at the head of whom 
stands 'Eusebius himself, in his Lifa of Conilantina tk« 
Oreat, have left it expreaaly ou record, that Constantine the 
Great was the first Christiim emperor From this argument, 
however, the opposite party feel but little alarm. The Chris- 
tian religion, say they, was not embraced by Philip in an 
open undi^uised manner, but privately and in secret. In 
public he dissembled the conversion that bad been wrought 
on his mind, and continued to pay his homage to the gods 
of the country ; it was in private only that he was devoted 
to the Christian rites. Hence the historians of Roman ^- 
fairs, as also Julian and certain others, were entire atrangeis 
to the circumstance of his having abandoned the reli^on of 
fab ancestors. Hie Christian wrileTS, they fiirther say, who 
speak of Constantine as having been the first Chris- 
tiui emperor, ought not to be understood absolutely, but 
as intimating merely this, that Constantine was the first vt 
the emperors who openly and without any disguise made 
profeffiion of Christiaaity, and was therefore truly and pro- 
perly deserving of being styled the first Christian emperor. 
This reply, attbough it may not be altogether uneiceptioti- 
able, is yet rot easily to be deprived of every sort of force. 
Indeed 
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C E N T . the reins of government, than, either from a fear 
III. of 

p«n*cntioD lodced, to me it appears to receive confirmation tiom even 
Eusebias bimgelf, iii bis Lifa of Constantine, lib. iv. cap. 
lixiv. p. 663. where be Btates Constantinu to haTe been the 
first of the empeiotB who openly profeBsed binuelf a Chris- 
tian. EjtI /ideal ruv iri n-ore }(pie(aviui- AIA$AN£1£ 
airoKtixSt'iTi Kovcai'Tlvbi. For by saying that Constantine 
was the first of the emperon that openly (Sia^viuc) espoosed 
Chriatianity, he plainly indicates that others before him had 
embraced it (dSia^vuc) secretly, or in privato, and dscer- 
tains the sense in which we ought to understand all those 
who like him asugn to Constantine the first place in the list 
of Christian emperors. The second ar^ment brought for- 
ward by learned men, in oppontion to those who contend 
for Philip's having embraced Christianity, is the very fla- 
gitious life led hy him, both before and after his usurpation 
of the imperial dignity. And although in their endeavours 
to make the most of this argument, they seem to me, for the 
most part, to strain matters too far, and to stigmatiz« ai 
crimes, things which might with more propriety have been 
deugnatedby a sotlerand less reproachful title, it nerer- 
theless is placed beyond the reach of controversy, that in the 
life and actions of this emperor are to he found spots of a 
deep and malignant dye. But it appears to me, that* to ad- 
duce the vices and crimes of Philip as ati argument against 
his having been a CbristiDn, is entirely to change the ques- 
tion. The point in dispute is not whether Philip was de- 
serving of the name of a Christian, and led a life conform- 
able to the precepts and spirit of Christianity? Had this 
indeed beer the question, an uneiceptionable argument 
might have been drawn from his wicked and flagitious conduct. 
But the matter at present to be determined is, whether he 
esteemed Christianity as mors excellent and true than the 
Roman religion, or in othv words considered it as divine ? 
This he certainly might have done, and yet, nevertheless, 
have followed a dissolute and licentious course of life. If, 
iirom the list of ChristiBtis, we are bound to discard all those 
whose morals end Botious are not to be reconciled with the 
precepts of Christianity, even Constantine himself would 
scarcely, and but scarcely, be able to retain his station 
amongst Christian emperors. In the third place it is said 
that £e ssecular games, which were celebrated with great 
pomp by Philip, in the thousandth year of the city's niun- 
datioi), will not allow us to credit the account of his 
having 
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of the Christians, by whom he knew that Philip cent. 
had III. 

having embraced Chrbtiauity ; for that these games owed TaeDeriBo 
their origin to the superstition of the ancient Romans, and 
were sacred to the heathen deities — besideB which, they were 
celebrated with rites not to be defended on any principle of 
reason, iind utterly irreconcileable with the spirit and pre* 
ceptsofihe Christian religion. That sacrilegious as these cere- 
monies were, Philip failed not in regulBrly complying with 
erery one of them, sacrificing to the gods, consulting the au- 
gurs, and exbibiting'in the Campus Martius, the circus, and the 
theatre, all those, spectacles, to which the Romans of that day 
were accustomed ; so that be may be said to hare displayed 
an assidaity in performing all those things in which it was 
held as an abomination for a Christian man to be engaged. 
Now suppoung, It hat, however, I think may well be called in 
question and doubted of, that Philip, at the time of his 
celebrating these sEBculai games, bad embraced Christianity, 
the above considerations must, I am ready to allow, have the 
greatest weight in convincing any one that he was not what 
it beboied a true Christian to be, but, at the same time, it 
cannot be denied but that all these reproachful things 
might have been done by a prince, who, indeed, har- 
boured not within his mind a doubl of the truth of the 
Christian religion, but was eager to give stability to 
lus government, anxious to secure to himself the affectiont 
of the Roman people, studious of disguising his real senti- 
ments with regard to religion, and had lulled his consciencs 
to rest by dignifying this impious sort of dissimulation, with 
the name of prudence. Men whose minds hare acquired 
this sort of tone, are readily ted to ima^ne that it is justifi- 
able for them to do many Uiiuga which are deservedly looked 
upon in a criminal light by others. Besides, who is there 
BO ignorant aa not to know that the Christinn emperor Hono- 
rius permitted the steculargaqfeto be celebrated atRome in 
the fourth Century, wilh the retrenchment of merely some of 
the most impious of the ceremonies? The fourth argument 
brought forward by the learned, in disproof of Philip's Chris- 
tianism, and which Ihey deduce trom his coins, on which are 
to be found figures of the gods and other marks indicative 
of the grossest superstition, is in no inconsiderable degree 
impugned by what I have already remarked. For, not to 
repeat what has been long since urged by othera, that on the 
icoins, even of acknowledged Christian emperors we meet with 
not a few marks of ancient superstition, how can it occasion 

tho 
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CENT, had been much beloved, or otiierwise from mo- 

III. tives of superstition [w], he promulgated against 

^V"''*^ them 



the least mirprbe, tbkt an emperor who was deairoiu of can- 
cealing frotn the Roman people, his cUndestine converaoa 
to Christianity, should faB.Te permitted the coins which he 
otmck to be marked after the ancient and accustomed manner 
of the state? Had Philip even been a man of genuine and 
rint^re piety, much might have been urged in excuse of his 
conduct in this reelect, and the more, as it is well known that 
the testimony of coins cannot always be trusted to with ni- 
gard to the religion of the princes by whom they were stnit^. 
It may farther be observed, that many of these coins were 
not rtruck by command of the emperor himself, but were 
stamped in honour of him. by certain of the colonies and 
free towns. Upon a fair and deliberate consideration of the 
arguments, thus adduced on eitiier nde, it appears to me 
that the religion of Philip is one of those thinga respecting 
ithichft contest maybe so carried <hi, aj that the victory 
shall ever remain dubioiui. By all parties, however, it must 
he allowed, that under the government of this emperor, the 
Christians lived in peace and prosperity, and that various 
documents were published by him, expresnve of the highest 
degree of goodwill towards them ; although «ame short time 
before his murder, as appears from Ensebius, or rather from 
Dionysusof Alexandria,whose words are adopted by Eusftbius 
Hisior. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. zli. and lib. vii. cap. xxii. the 
Christiaiu suffered considerably at Alexandria, from the mis- 
directed leal of an exasperated multitude. Partial persecutions 
of this kind occasionally occurred under even the best and 
most equitable emperors. 

[mi] EusebiuB Histor. Eeolea. lib. vi. cap. xxiix. p. 234, 
says that Decius was led to persecute the Christians vpoc 
AfXiTnrov E^^c evfra &om « hatred to Philip. It is stated 
however, by Gregory of Nyssa, in his ii'/s of Gregory 
Thaumaturgui, torn iii. opp. p. 667. G68. that a love for the 
religion of his country which had suffered greatly in point of 
dignity and authority from the prevalence of Christianity, and 
the vast increase of sectariea, alone induced this emperor ta 
commence a persecution of tbe Chriatians. These accounts 
are not so discordant, but that they may easily be reconciled 
with each odier. Poenbly, however, we might not be br 
from the truib, were we to conjecture that the motive which 
instigated Decius to persecute the Christians, was similar ta 
that 
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them edicts of the most savage and terrific na- cent. 
ture, commanding the presidents and magistrates, m, 
that unless they would wish to be subjected to ^*v^/ 
the most excnitiating of punishments themselves, ^'"^"='" 
they should either extirpate the Christians alto- 
gedier, or otherwise, by having recourse to all the 
severities of torhire, compel them to return to 
the worship of the Gods recognised by the go- 
vernment. From what is handed down to us on 
record respecting this persecution, it is sufflcientiy 
manifest that it was not conducted with an uniform 
rigour by all to whom the direction of it was 
committed, but that the sanguinary vehemence of 
some did not want a contrast, in the spirit of 
moderation and forbearance displayed by others ; 
which seems to argue, that the emperor contented 
himself with commandii^ merely in general terms, 
that the Christian religion shoidd be abolished, 
and those who professed it brought back to the 
wofship. of the Gods of the empire, and that the 
mode of accomplishing this, as well as the nature 
and 

that by which MEiximiD was actoaled, namely, a fear that 
they might attempt to revenge the death of bis predecessor, 
who had greatly patronised them, and by their rebellioiw 
machinations overthrow the newly established govemmeHt. 
A principal inducement with me to lean in fargr of this 
conjecture is, that the fitry of the Decian persecution appears 
to have very quickly abated. From the testimony of Cy- 
prian,^!*^. xxzvi. zzxriii. xl. itshouldseem not to a<lmit 
of a question, that scarcely a year elapsed, before tianquil- 
U^ was in great measure again restored to the church. 
The emperor, no doubt, upon finding hid authority 
sufficienUy well established, and perceiving that nothing 
in the nature of treasonable practices could fairly ba 
unpnted to the Christians, permitted his appreheniions 
to subside, and tacitly abrogated the edict to which his foars 
■.lone had given birdi. Had his indignation and cruelly 
been founded in superstition, they wmild have maintained 
tbeii gronnd with greater pertinacity, and tiot so quickly 
bare given way to better feelings. 
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CENT, and measure of the punishments to be resorted to", 

III. were left by him entirely to the judgment and 

^"•^-^ discretion of the presidents fa?]. In the course of 

this 



[«j The onlyHourcea from whence any iiiformationisat this 
day to he derived with respect to the nature or tenor of the 
ediclBpromulgated by Deciuaagaiiiat the Christians, are certain 
pasBages in ancient writers, and the proceedings of those who 
at that time officiated as magbtrates. The edicts themselves are 
not now extant. Bern. Medonius, indeed, in the year 1664, 
puhlished at Tholonse in 4to. what he terms Decii Augusti 
Bdictum contra Christianas, and which he wishes to 
make it appear was taken from an ancient maniiacript But 
it has been shown by Tillemont in his Memoires pour 
strvir a CHisl. de I'E^lise, torn. iii. p. ii. p. 400, that 
there are several things m this document which may fairly 
excite a suspicion of fraud, although it agreei well enough 
with what is to be met with in ancient authors respecting 
the Deciaii persecution. Iflmity trust to my own pene- 
tration on the subject, this edict was taken by the editor 
from the Acts of some holy person, who suffered under 
Decius, compiled at a more recent period, and that in some 
places he used the freedom of in part adding to it, and in 
part amending it, so as to make it the better accord with the 
accounts handed down to us by ancient writers. Without 
question Medonius would have particularly pointed out the 
manuscript to which he stood indebted for so great a treasure, 
could he have attributed to it any authority himsell. That 
the edict of Decius was more inhuman and iniquitous than 
any that had ever been issuediii preceding times, not excepting 
even the rescript of Trajan, there can be no doubt. Dionysius 
of Alexandria {apud Euseb. Hist. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. ili. p. 
238,) applies to it the epithet to tpo^cpuraToy horribly ter- 
rific; and describes it as having been of such a dreadful na- 
ture, that had it been possible, it would have dismayed even 
the elect themselves. The fears of all Christians, he adds, 
were wonderfiilly excited oti its promulgation. The natural 
condusion therefore is, that this edict threatened the Churcb 
with unheard of calamities, and prescribed a new mode 
of assailing the Christians, more formidable than any 
tiiat had ever before been resorted to. Gregory ofNyssa, 
in hb Life of Gregory Tkaumaturgus, tom. iii. opp. p. 
668, states— 1. — That the emperor, by his edict, commanded 
the president and magistrates to make use of every species of 
severity 
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this persecution great numbers were put to death, cent. 
throughout all the provinces of the roman empire, in. 
and '-'"^'^^^ 

TheDecUn 
penecntiitii 
Mrerity, forbringitigback ttieChriatiiiii to the wonhip of 
the beatben dcitint. — 2. Th&t be tbreatened the preBidents 
and niagistretes with sevete and excruciating putiiihaient 
themaelves, if tbey sbonld be remisa, or discover any aort of 

tenderness in carrying his coOimands into execntion. 3. 

Thatin obedience to bb precepts, tbe presidents, laying aside 
every other concern, began immediately, with one consent, 
to persecnte the Christians, publicly making known their 
fiowers, and caonng it to be understood, that all who sbonld 
lefuae to abjure Cbristiauity, would be subjected to erery 
possible species of torture, and if tbeir pertinacity should 

prove invincible, be made to uuderga even death itself. 

4. That various species of torture which had never before 
been heard of, were devised for this occasion, and frightful 
instrumetits that were to be employed in the inflictidn df 
those tortures exposed to public view. - 5. That hence was 
generated incredible afiVight, and all things were thtown 
into the utmost confusion. As to what is to be met with 
in certain other authors, we may mention in particular, 
Origen, respecting the form and tenor of this terrible edic^ 
it all merely tends to corrobonte the above statement, 
without yielding anything whence further light is to be 
derived on the subject. W^ithout doubt this edict wsa di- 
rected against Christians of every denominktion, order, age, 
and sex: indeed that such was the case is manifest even from 
the examples of those who suffered in the caUse of Christ at 
Alexandria, aa recorded by Dionysius Alexandrinus, apud. 
Euseb. Histor. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. xli. A remarkable 
passage, however, occUra in Cyprian, ^Ut. lii. ad An- 
tonian. p. 69. Edit. Baluz. whence we may collect, that 
Decioa, like his predecessor Maximin, wished the weight cf 
hia fiiry principally to fall on the Christian priests and bi- 
shops, and, therefore, when Fabian, the bishop of Rome, had 
been put to death, would not allow the election of any one 
else in his stead. Sedil, saiys this father, in speaking of 
Cornelius, the succeswr of Fabian, intrepidua Roma in sO- 
ctrdotnli Cathedra eo ternpore cum tyrannus infestus 
sacerdotibus Deifanda atqua infanda comminaretwr, 
eum mulla patientius, at tolerabiliua audirel lavari ad- 
verava ae amwlum princtpem, ^uam constilui Romm 
Dei Sacerdotam. Upon an attentive coiiudeiation of what 
VOL. III. H Is 
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c Ji N T . and femongst them those illustrious prelates 

III. Fabian Bishop of Rome, Babylas Bishop of 

'^••^-"fc/ Antioch, 

The DecisD 
periecntiDD 

is recorded by Dionydns, apud. Eusvb. uht sup. as well as 
by Cyprian, in his ^act de Lapsis, and varioua of bis epis- 
tles, and also by certain other writers, respecting the zeal 
displayed by tne preddents and nagistrates, in giring effect 
to the emperoi'a edict, a great diversity is observable in 
their mode of proceeding, as well as of punishing. By some 
of them, according io Cypnan, Episl. vii. viii. xv. xxri. 
xxxvii. liii. the Christiana, who boldly made profesnon of 
their faith, were thrown into prison, and after a while, such 
of them as remained inflexible were sent into banishment. 
By others, persons confessing themselves Christians, were at 
once subjected to torments of the most excmciating nature, 
which were continued under a Tariety of forma for several 
days, and when nature could sustain no mote, they were 
cast into prison, and there suffered to rot and languish. 
Hence, upon the death of Deciua, many Christians were 
found lying in the prisoos, and were set at liberty, — the most 
distinguished of whom was the celebrated Origen, mho, after 
having suffered severely under Decius, was, upon the ty- 
rant's murder, restored to liberty. Eusebius Hist. Eccles. 
lib. vi. cap. xxsix. By others of the presidents and magis- 
trates, trial vraa in the first instance tnade, of how far it 
might be possible to break down the spirit of the Chris- 
tians by severity of imprisonment ; if this failed, they had 
recourse to tortures ; and in case torture proved bnavailin^, 
punishmentof death was awarded. But even here, again, 
a difference is observable. By the more cruel of these 
judges, the unhappy Christians who were con^derod as de- 
serving of capital puuishment, were consigned over to tfaa 
flames ; wkiUt by those of a more merciful character, they 
were doomed to decapitation, or aome other comparatively 
lenient kind of death. Notwithstanding the vari|i)^e, how- 
ever, that ia thiii discoverable in theii manner of proceeding, 
there is still to be perceived somewhat of an uniformity of 
character in the course which they pursued. All of them 
wesee, inthe first instance, made trial whether it might 
not be possible to prevail on the Christians to abjure their reli- 
gion. All of them, it ia equally plain, were tardy and re- 
luctant in proceeding to the infliction of capital punishment ; 
and by all of them, it is no leas obvious, were the minister! 
of the ohuicb, andespecially the bishops, dealt with more 
harahlj 
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Antioch, and Alexander Bishop of Jerusalem, c b n t , 
together with many others. To the inexpressi- iii. 

ble "^^^^ 

TheDedui 
pi 

hanhly, and put to death with greater readinen than any 
others. Wilh what temper thii persecation of tbo Christiana 
was conducted in Africa, may in some measure he collected 
Irom Cyprian's tract de Lapsis, opp. p. 182. Ai a preli- 
minary step, the persons accused or suspected, had a certain 
number of days assigned them by the judge, during which 
they miglit deliberate within themulreB as to whe^erthey 
would profess or abjure Chri'itiaiiity. Exploranda Fidei 
prcefiniebantur Dies. During thb time they were snffenid 
to remain at liberty in their own houses, nor, as appears in 
the sequel, were they prevented by any one from betaking 
themselves to flight. This, it must be allowed, was sufficiently 
mild and humane. In Egypt, on the contrary, aa we learn 
from the epistle of Dionysiua, apud. Euseb. ubi sup. imme- 
diately upon auy one's being accused, confeagiou was ex- 
acted; confession was followed by imprisonment, imprison- 
ment by torture, and torture by capital punishment ; and not 
uufrequently all these things trod ono upon the heels of 
the other, in a sufficiently rapid succession. Many of the 
Christians, it should seem, felt no hecitation in profiting 
themselves of the lime thus allowed by the indulgence of the 
presidents for deliberation. But thb kind of conduct is 
EeTecely reprehended by Cyprian, and he expressly enjoins 
those of his own flock to reject this proffered favour; — 
sed qui sceculo renantiasne se memtnit, nullum axculi 
diem novit : nee Temporn turrena, jam computal, gut 
aternitatem de Deo speraf. Nemo fr aires dilecliasimi 
netnu hanc Gloriam mutilet. Nemo incorruptam stati' 
Hum Firmitatem maligna Oblrectatione debiliiet. — 
From the concluding words of this exhortation, it is 
manifest that the more courageous of the African 
Christians had refused to avail themselves of the in- 
dulgence of the presidents, and that they had been cen- 
sored for this by others, and no doubt upbraided with a 
want of prudence. The lime allowed fo^ 4*^'''e™*i'"' teing 
elapsed; all thou who had remained silent, neither profesa- 
ing nor abjuring phrlsti^ity, were considered as Christians 
confessed : Cum Hies negantibua prmstiiutus excessit, 
quisquis pTofessus intra Diem non est, Chrisiianum se 
esse con/essua est. Wherefore such of tbeiu as had not 
betaken ttfemielves to flight, and could be qet with, were 
apprehended 
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N T . ble grief however of their pastors, an innumerable 
ii> multitude of the christians, preferring the goods 

of 



apprefaeuded and committed to prison. Before the termina- 
tion of the time appointed, however, not s few had withdrawn 
themselres. These weio publicly proscribed, and their 

foods confiscated. Pritnus est, says Cyprian, Victoria 
'ilulua, Gentilium Manihus apprehensum Dotninum 
eonfiteri. Secundum ad Glortatn Gradut est, cauta 
Secessione subtraclum Domino rtservari. Ilia publico, 
/uec privata Confesnio est. Hie fortasse dilalus est 
qui, Patrimonio derelicto, idcirco secessit, quia nan 
erat negaturus. Cyprian himself was one of those who 
withdrew, and consequently incurred the penalty of seces- 
sion, namely, proscription and a forfeiture of goods. Those 
of the Christians whose constancy remained unshaken by 
the BETeritieg of imprisonment, were sometimes sent into 
tnsiahment, without being subjected to torture ; in other 
instances, however, they were put to the nek, end not unfre- 
quently, when every endeavour to make them renounce 
their ^Ith in Christ had been used in vain, they were made 
to undergo capital punishment To any one who shall 
attentively conuder these things, it must be apparent that 
the persecution of the Christians under Decius was different 
from all former ones, and that in the conduct of it the 
Christians were not dealt with according to the rescript of 
Trajan, nor the edicts of any sultsequent empcTore. The 
preffldents, for instance, were now invested with the most 
ample powers of inquiry, whereas they previously' were 
bound to wait for an accuser : whoever chose it might be- 
come an accuser, without being ooDlined to any particular 
rule or order, and without incurring the least danger or 
risque : general denundations in public by the people, to 
wliich former emperors had forbidden that any regard should 
be paid, were now attended to and acted upon, as is mani- 
fest from the example of Cyprian ; those who professed a 
belief in Christ, and refused to renounce their faith, were 
not at once punished with death as Trajan had directed, but 
were snbjectt^d to severe turture, nor indeed were all even 
of those whose constancy was not to be shaken by torture, 
consigned over to capital punuhment, but many of (hem 



were retained in perpetual confinement, or were else put 
under the tiecesri^ of becoming fugitives and eiiles. Of 
what nature theienro this edict of Decins wu, of the atrocity 
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ofthislife to religion, were induced to purchase c 
for tiiemseives security, either by offering sacri- 
fices 



and cruelty of wUcb the Cbiietians » loudly complained^ 
may easily be conjectured. It wan not a general order for 
putting the Cbristians to death ; it did not absolutely com- 
mand the execution even of those whose canstancy should 
prove Roperioi to all the sereiitieB of paiu and tortnre. For 
had it directed that capital pnniahment should be inflicted 
on all nbo could not be compelled by torture to renounce 
their faith in Christ, the preaidenta would not have dared to 
diacharge, as they did, many persons from prison alive, to 
retain others in coofinement, afler having made them under- 
go a variety of tortures, or to grant to otbera who resolutely 
made open profession of their hith in Christ, a certain time 
for deliberation, as, according to Dionysiui (apud Euseb.) 
was occasionally done even in Egypt. The emperor there- 
fore gave it merely generally in command to the magistrates, 
that they should extirpate Christtanity, making diligent 
inquiry after all who professed il, and causing aucb of them 
as would not sacrifice to the gods of the empire, to undergo 
every species of severity and torture, until they should re* 
turn to the religion of their ancestors. It is not improbable 
however, that by way of iuslilliog a dread into otiiera, he 
might direct that such of the biwops and priests as should 
refuse to yield should bo led away at once to execution. 
The precise or particular manner after which those who should 
refoHe to abandon Christianity were to be dealt with, was 
not laid down, but leit to the iiidgment and discretion of 
the presidents. Hence arose that diversity which is obser- 
vable in the proceedings of the magistrates, some being dis- 
tinguished for their mlldnen and forbearance, others for 
their rigour and inhumanity. That many of the presidents 
consigned over either to the sword or the flames the greater 
part of those who were not to be moved either by imprison- 
ment or torture, affords no argument whatever that Decius 
oommanded that such as might prove obstinate should ba 
put to death. For not only by the rescript of Trajan, which 
enjoined that those who ^ould refuse to abandon Chris* 
tiainity, should be put to death, but also by the common 
law of the empire, which declared all who shoald not obey 
the imperial edicts unfit to live, the presidents might with- 
out any special mandate inflict capital punishment on such 
as eoold neither by foiee, fear^ nor a^ument, be prevailed 
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N T ■ fices to UiQ G9ds, or burning frankincense before 
:ii. their statues, or otherwise by obtaining through 
■^^ tiie ijieans of money what were termed libels or 
"" certificates. Hence arose the reproachful titles 
of Sacrificati, Tkurificali, and Liibellatid, terms 
made use of to distinguish these various kinds of 
unfaithfiilQess toward Christ [y] . 

XII. The 



on to uodfiae to &e Oods. Wilh tegard to the rewaids 
and hoDoura wHoh ate stated by oeitaiii modem wiiters 
to have bean bald out la prospect to those who should foc- 
ulce Cbnalianity, I am not aware that the least menliou 
of litem ia to be met with 19 any aorient wiiter. That 
certain of the praudeuls might in ono or two iuatancea, of 
peraoni whom they wiihed to favour, bava bad Tecounie to. 
this kind of penuaure, iaby na means impTobable ; hut tbaA 
any emperor shoiihti evex have endeavoured to. procure the 
obedience ofbis subjects, by holdiog oat to tbem proinisca of 
nward, is whM i un contident ao one 4t all converaaot in 
Homai) afikiri can leadily bciDg himself to.belwve- 

[y] All the persecutions austained by the Christians in 
prec^iiBg limea taken together, did not produce sa ^:ea( a, 
number of desci'era and apostates bom the truth, as this sin- 
gle short one under De^us. Persons of all ranks, and what 
is )iarticularly to be wondered at, even biabops and priests, 
•cnrcely waited to be in&irmed of the tyrant's threats, before 
they hastened away to the tribunals of the presidents and 
magistrates, and prufeaeed themselves ready to abjure Chris- 
tianity, end join in the worsbip of the heathen deities^ The 
loss and defection of such a multitude of Christians is deeply 
deplored by, amongst others, Cyprian, in his eloquent Trea- 
tise de Lapaia. This evil is conudeied by the illustrious 
writer just named, as attributable to the soft, dissolute, and 
degenerate course of Ufe into which the Christians had fallen, in 
consequence of the long continued season of tnii\quillity which 
they bad enjoyed under Alexander Severus and tbe Pbilipsi 
the peiaecutiDa under Maximin having been felt but by com- 
paratively a very few in certain particular provinces. N9 
longer beset by cares and solicitude, the Christiiuu had relaxed 
much in tbeir contempt of this life end its concerns, and 
were very generally become familiar with vicious habits. 
Recorded as this is by a writer who was perfectly well ao- 
quainted with the ChnstisD alhira of his own lime, it uor 
doubtedly 
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Xn. The immense multitude of Eipostates to cent. 
which the persecution imder Decius thus gave in. 
birth 



donbledly commands our belief. Id my opinion, bo^iMver, 
We shall not err if to the above mentioAed cause Ve add 
another, and conaider the peeulinT nature and character of 
the p^rsMution instituted by Deciua, Ob having cdntributtd 
to produce ^ch an unusual nnrnber of apostates from the 
feifli. Trajftn, by his reanript, had enjoined merely that per- 
sons confesaiYig tlietnaelvea to have embfaded Christianity, 
Ki^ rdtising'toabjafeit, should be punished wiA death, not 
B word behig sard kbout putting them to anylcindOf tdrlure; 
(Ind of iBn<Ai the same complexion Were sU (be edicts thM 
had b^m Mued by his succefflors &gahist the Cfcriitivfis. — 
But the terrors'ofDecius were not con^ned siMpty'to Capi- 
tal ptfici^hmelita. By him the cOntemrferaof the gods were 
threktAied with tortnres of the- most eicfUciBting liature, and 
the more conalahl of the Ohristiana with all the honbra of 
a lingeriHg and painful death. In the execution of these 
ibrcatSj moreover, the presidents manifested the most scru- 
pulous zeal, not commanding Buy one to be put to death 
without previously worrying a:nd exhausting him in a tbou- 
MiDil horrible ways. Nay, to such an extent was this sys- 
tem of tortnre tarried, that many of the Christians actually 
Expired under the bands of their tormentors. By way also of 
iiistillinga: greater degree of terror, certain of the presidents 
applied tlidr ingenuity to the invention of new modes of 
torture; and'madca public display of the inBtniments to be em- 
ployed. All these things were naturally calculated to produce 
a'ttluch greater degree of dejection and dismay amongst tbe 
ChristiStis, 'than the punishments 'of former times. Those 
'fbrWhbm death bf itself hasno terrors, are liable to hare 
'their (Vctrs excited by the prospect 'of sev^e torture, and 
"bodily laceration, and these fears trill in no trifling d^ree 
"be increased when numerous examples are exhibited of the 
^freattstiiihUmtmily and t^uehy'of this kind. AUiongst (he 
hpaid, or thbse Who fell away during this horrible peneen- 
"fioDj'in' addition to the TAurijJctfW and Sacrificati, that 
Is, those who either pivsentcd frahlLinceUse before the 
ttatues of the-heathen deities, or offered victims and saorifioee 
an their alters, "we find notice taken of a new class of which 
'Uo intention is made before this period, namely, tixelAMlaliei. 
Who these were the learned are not agreed. With re- 
gard to'the 'fyiOffingpaiticnlUH, htrtfrter, this question 
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CENT, birth, very considerably a^tated no small pordoA 
III. of the Christian commonwealth, and was produc-' 

DiBpntei 
rapeotiDE 
theLupKd. 

admits not of a doubt. First, that the title lAbellaticut 
was derived fipm Lihellua die libel or certificate which 
those termed Libellalici either presented to the Judge, 
or else received from him. Secondly, that these Libel- 
latioi had redeemed their lives, and secured themselves 
against the emperor's edict by means of money : and 
that this, as we have above seen, was not a new thing 
nor accounted either disgraceful or unvramntable. By 
the disciples of Montanus, indeed, it was conudered aa 
impious to purchase life and safety with money ; but thia 
opinion was peculiar to the Montanists, and was condemned 
by the other Christians. It ia, moreover, certain, that TOese 
Lihellatici are not chargeable with acloal apostasy or defec- 
tion A:om Christ either in deed or word ; that is, they never 
paid any sort ofworsliip or honour to the heathen doides, nor 
did they either conceal or dissemble llieir religion; they were, 
however, guilty of what had a very near afSnity to this crime, 
and might, upon a more diligent examination, admit of being 
regarded as a tacit proof of their having renounced Christ. 
Lastly, it is clear that the Zii5e//a^ici were considered as the 
least crimina.1, (ir if you had nither, the best of the lapsed; 
and (hat they were allowed to make their peace with the 
church upon very easy terms. The chief points that admit 
of contioversy, are these tiro : 1st, whether it was from cer- 
tificates rbey delivered or certificates ihey received, that the 
Libellalici derived their name? and 2nd, what were the 
contents of those certificates, whence this appellation took 
ilsrise? This controversy turns wholly on the interpietalion 
of certain rather obscure passages in the writings of Cypiian ; 
for he is I he only author who distinctly makes mention of 
(he Libellalici, although it appears that men of this des- 
cription were not confined to Africa. Avarice, in fact, pre- 
vaUs every where ; there is no country where life is not 
preferred to money. To enter into a detail of the varioiu 
opinionsandconjecturesof learned men, constitutes no part 
of my plan, nor do I conceive that it would be productive 
of any great utility. A more grateful task, and one that 
holds out a greater promise of advantage, willbe for me td 
give the passages in qttestion from Cyprian, and point oat in 
what sense they are to be understood- In the first place it 
ia cUar that the matter has not been sufficiently oon»dered by 
sucb 
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live of very acrimonious contests and disputes, cent. 
For as these delinquents sought, upon the turn iii. 

DiapDtM 
mpectiiig 
of Ae learned as conceive that the Libellattei deriTed their ^ 
name from petitions delivered to the president or magistrate, 
beneecbiiig him tlmt upon payment of a certain sum of 
monej', the Christians presenting them might experience his 
clemency, and not be called on to give a public testimony of 
their having abandoned their religion. For to pass over ths 
circamstnnce, that it cannot be shewn from any passage that 
it was the practice to present petitions of this kind to the 
magiBtrates, but that, on the contrary, it is manifest from the 
words of Cyprian, as we shall presently see, that the Libella- 
tiei made application either in penoii or through their 
friends to the judge, and that they presented no petition in 
writing, but merely implored his clemency by word of 
mouth ; I say, to pass over this circumstance, although in 
regard to Ibb matler it is certainly one of the very first mo- 
ment, it is to be observed, that in presenting petitions of this 
kin d, the Christians would have been guilty of no sort of of- 
fence. By the Isws of the church, as has been before observed, 
the Christians were left at full liberty to petition aecurity of 
the magistrate, either by word of mouth or in writing, and 
to second such tbeir petition by the offer ofasum of money. 
The Christian therefore, to whom the title of Libetlatiaus 
was applied, must have been one who upon paying a sum 
of money to the magistrate, had obtained from him Libellws 
Sgcuriiatis, a certificate of security, in which it was stated 
that such Christian had complied with the emperor's edict, 
tbat ia, had sacrificed to the gods, although in point of hct 
he had done nothing of the kind, but had, on the contrary, 
intimated to the judge that it was a thing which he could 
not do. On account of this certificate, which, if necessity 
required, the person holding it produced, be was publicly 
regarded as one who bad renounced his religion, although 
in reality his adherence to it remained unshaken. The 
jndge practised an imposition in granting this certificate; 
the Christian was guilty of similar deceit in availing himself 
of it, and felt no compunction in suffering himself to be 
looked upon by the careless world as an apostate or a rene- 
gado. And herein consisted the true and proper crime of 
the Libellatici ; for notwithstanding thia tacit acknow- 
ledgment of their having repudiated Christianity was allo- 
gewer an imposition, it seemed to differ but in a very 
TOL. III. I trifling 
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c E N T . of affairs, to get themselves readmitted into the 

III. church without submittiog to those long protracted 

iQS" penances 

respecting 

the Lapsed. 

triHing degreD, froDi a genuine undisguised profeadon of 
Bposfacy. This opinion is in great measure recognised a» 
just by Pnidentius Maranus, in hia Life of Cyprian prefixed 
to the Baluiian edition of that father's worlia, s. vi. p. Itv. & 
acq. In part, however, he rejects it ; for he conceives it im- 
possible that in the certificate of security it could have been 
stated by the judge that the Christian bearing it had con- 
forrned to the emperor's edict. This he considers as a 
falsification too gross to have been practiserl ; and what 
he IberefuTe imagines is, that in ihe public journals or 
registers, the persons who had had certiScntes granted to 
them, were stated by the judge to have sacrificed to the god» 
and denied Christ, but that no such thing was stated in the 
certificate itself. The worthy old monk, who was certainly 
a mail not destitute of erudition, but at the same time one 
whose acquaintance with human affairs was not of the most 
extensive or accurate kind, seems to have been desiroufl of 
producing something new, and something new he unques- 
tionably has produced ; hut it is unfortunately quite out of 
our power to pay him any compliments on the result of his 
labours. The reason of the thing has in fact altogether es- 
caped him. Respecting the public acts in which he con- 
ceives it to have been recorded that the Libellatici or per- 
sons who had obtained ceitificalea had sacrificed to the gods, 
I shall say nothing. What he says as to this, is built oport 
a passage of Cyprian, not properly understood, and it must 
consequently be considered as still wanting proof. There 
is nothing in it, however, that nt all militates against proba- 
bility. But when he would persuade us that what he con- 
nders as having been registered in the public acts was not 
adverted to in the certificates of security, he must have alto- 
gether lost sight <^the edict of Decius, by which the presi- 
dents were enjoined to extirpate the Christian religion, and 
compel all Christians to offer tocrifices and join in the wor- 
ship of the goda. It was, in fact, put quite out of the power 
of the presidents, unless they were minded to incur th» 
punishment with which the emperor, as we have above re- 
marked, had threatened them in bis edict, to grant security 
or certificates of security to any besides those who had com- 
plied with the terms of that edict. Undoubtedly, therefore, 
it must have been a requisite statement in certificates of this 
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penances which the ecclesiastical laws prescribed cent. 
to the lapsed, and were seconded in such their m. 
application ,^*^"*^ 

reapectiDg 
theLapEM. 
sort, that the penoDs holding them had conformed to the 
emperor's injunctions. Public testimonials of this kind were 
supposed to have been written with good faith, although the 
reverse was the fact, and they therelbre exempted all those 
who could produce them, frots every sort of fear or danger. In 
addition to what we have thus noticed, it is to be remarked, 
that Cyprian, as we shall presently see, not only terms these 
certificates impious, but (Episl. linii. p. Il9.) denomi- 
nates them impious certificates of idolatry. Bastlidea »t 
Martialis nefando Uiololatriee libello contaminati aunt. 
Thia appellation, it b plain, could never have been appli- 
cable to those certificates, bad they conlained merely a 
grant of security to certain of the Christians, without any 
mention being made of their having paid divine honours to 
the gods. What, t would ask, b a certificate of idolatry, 
unless it be a certificate in which a person is stated to have 
committed idolatry, or to have worshipped false goda? 
Lastly, if the feigned conformily of the Libellatici had 
merely been recorded in the public acts, no notice whatever 
being taken of it in the certificates, these certificates would 
not have answered the chief end for which they were pro- 
cured, since the exhibiting ofLhem before other judges would 
have been of no avail, inasmuch as, these judges might still 
call upon the persons prraentiug them, to give the requisite 
proofs of their having abandoned Christianity, no mention of 
their having already done so being to bo found in their cer- 
tificates. But let us now turn to the principal passages of 
Cypriaoj relating to the Libellaliai, and see whether or not 
they are in unison with what has been thus remarked. The 
most per^icuous of them all is that which we meet with in 
his letter to Antonian, Epist. lii. p. 70. Cum ergo inter 
ipso* fui sacrifieaverunt, mtilta sit diversitas, qua in- 
vUtneiitia est, at quam acerba durilia, libellalicos cum 
iif qui sacrificavtrunt jungere, quartdo is qui\ libellus 
acceplus est dical ; l^a prius iegeram et episcopo 
tractanle cognoveram non sacrijicaitdum idolis, nee 
simulacra Servum Dei adorare daiere, et idcireo ne hoc 
factretn, quod non licebat, cum Oecasio Libelli fuisset 
O^lata, qtient nsc ipsum acisiperem, nisi oslensa fuisset 
Oecasio, id magislratum vel veni, vel alio eunte man'' 
davi,Christianumme esse, sacrificare mihi non licere, 

ad 
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B N T . application by certain of the Christian teachers, 
who were naturally disposed to lenity, whilst hy 
others 



t DiaSoli me venire non posse, dare ma oh hoc 
■pramium, ne quod non licet faciam. Nunc tamen etiam 
isle, qui Liiello maculatus eat, posleaquam, nobis ad' 
tnonenfibus, didicit, nee hoc se facare dfbuisse, etsi 
Manus pura sit, el as ejus feralis Cibi nulla Contafjia 
polluerint, Conscientiam iamen eju» esse pollutam jUt, 
audilit nobis, et lameniafur, S^c. From there words I 
think we may obviously collect the following particulars. 
1. That i\ie Libellatici had aot paid any sort of worship to 
the heathen deities; they had not eveti in any wav partici- 
pated of the meats oETered to the gods, and were conw- 
fluently by far more iimocent than the Sacrijieati. — 2. That 
Uieir motive in procuring for themselves certificates, was an 
apprehension ihatif called before the mBgistrales, they might, 
through fear uf torture, be induced to pollute themselves by acts 
like these.— 3. That it was not of their own accord, but at the 
instigation of others, that they made application to the ma- 
gistrates for ceifi£ca(eB ; or, as Cyprian eipresses it, an op- 
portnnity was freely offered to them of readily obtaining a 
certificate, without their having so much as employed a 
thought on the subject. Avaricious magistrates, for instance, 
if they were apprised of any one amongst the Christiana 
who was blessed with afBuence and prosperity, took care to 
have it secretly intimated to him, either by confidential mes- 
sengers or thiongh the channel of friends, that they wers 
dedrous of manifestiiig their clemency towards him, and that 
by paying down a moderate sum of money, he might redeem 
himself, and ensure his future security.— 4. That these men 
did not present written petitions to the magistrate, hut ap- 
plied to him either personally, or through their fViendt^ and 
after acquainting him simply by word of mouth with what 
it was that tbey wanted, made him a proffer of a reward 
adequate to the protection which tbey solicited. Cyprian, 
it is to be temsrked, gives us the terms in which applications 
of this kind were couched. It was requisite moreover, for 
the safety of the prendents, that the thing should be con- 
ducted in this way. Had petitions in writing been brought 
forward and presented to them by those who sought to obtain 
certificates of sucurity without sacrificing, these very certifi- 
cates might have led to the easy detection of the fraud. Thoaa 
who are at all conversant in human affidrs, well know that 
thinga 
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olhers, who were of a more severe turn of mind, cent. 
and III. 



thingB of this iiort, tending tu diininiBh the authority of the aSSp^ 
Iftws, and to counteract the will of the ruling powers, are not 
customarily committed to writing, but carried into execution 
merely by Kord of mouth ; a circumstance that makes mo 
wander the more at those who conccire that the Liballatici 
took their denominations from the libels or petitioospresented 
by tbem to the judge. — 5. That certain of these hibetlatici 
madoapplication to thejudge in pemon, but that others of them 
made known their suit to him through the medium of friends. 
Some no doubt might imagine that their transgrenion would 
be the less criminal, if instead of endeavouring tu corrupt tfae 
magistrate themselves, they should avail themselves of the 
in atrn mentality of others. Some again I suspect might not 
be without apprabension, that if they should pPTSonalTy pie- 
sent themselves before the judge he would at once cause them 
to be seized and thrown into prison ; they therefore preferred 
having recourse to one of the heathen worshippers for whom 
no feara need be entertained, commissioning him to maka 
application to the judge in their name for a certificate, and 
upon receiving it to pay down the stipulated price. — 6. It 
is clear that the hioellattci received a certificate from 
the magistrate whom they bribed, rince this lact is ex- 
pressly adverted to by Cyprian in two instances. It like- 
wise appears that by this certificate they obtained security 
against any efforb that might be made to impeach 
^em, or to compel tbem to join in the heathen sacrifices. 
Another passage which occurs in an Epistle addressed by the 
Rttman clergy to Cyprian [Epist. xxzi. opp. Cypr. p. 42.) 
althpugh it be not altogedier so clear, is yet sufficiently 
perspicuous to corroborate what we have above advanced. 
Saperioribus Lilteris nostris (a letter not now extant} 
tiohis Stntentiam noitram dilucida Bxpositione protu- 
limvs, advtrsus eos, qui aeipsas infidtits ilHcita nefari- 
iirwm Libellorum pro/esaiene prodiderant, quasi avasuri 
irretienlea iilos Diaboli laqueoi triderentur quo non 
minus quam si ad nefarias Aras accessissenl. hoc ipso 
quod ipsum conleslati fuerant, tenerenlur, sed etiam 
adversus illos, qui acta facissent, licet pr<esentes quittn 
Jierent, non affuissenl, quutn prasentiam suatn utiqxie 
ut sic aeribtrenlur mandando fecissent. Nan est enim 
immunii a Scelere qui ut fieret imperavH; nee est 
atitnus a Crimine, oujua Consensu, licet non a se ad- 
mitsum 
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DUpatcB 

Se'L«i»e*d. tnissum Crimen, tamen publice legitur, et cum totum 
Fidei Sacramentum in Confessione Ckristi Nominia 
intelligatur esse digealum, guifalla-ces in Excusalione 
pmatigias t/uarit, negatit, el gut vult videri proposilis 
adversus Evangelium vel Edictis vel Lfgibus satis 
fecisse, hoc ipso jam paruit, quod vidert se paruissevoluit. 
From these words of the Roman clergy we may collect. — 1. 
that it wes the practice of the Libellatici, Liiellos nefaHos 
apud Judieem profiler i.^nithathy thuedoing they avowed 
themselyes infidels. Whatwaa meant by Libellum. profiteri 
is subsequently explained by the writers of this epistle them- 
selves. It was to ditecl or give instiuctions for the writing of 
Bome kind of instrument, or in other wotds, for tbewritingof 
a oertificale. Of this every one must be perfectly satisfied 
who will be at the trouble of comparing tiiese words with 
what followa them. It is a most egregious error therefore 
that those have fallen into who conceive that by the expres- 
aoa prqfileri Libellum, aBhereused,we ought to understand 
the ofiering oi tendering a. ceitific&te to the judge. It rather 
implies a man protessing to the judge his readiness to pur- 
chase a certificate at a certain price, or seekdng to obtain a 
certificate from the judge by making him a proffer. — 2. What 
was recorded in the certificate thus solicited or procured, is 
very sufficiently indicated in the following words, cujus 
Consensa, licet non a se admissum Crimen, publice 
legitur. The person then who ^oUcited a certificate, con- 
sented that a crime which he hail never committed should 
be publicly imputed ta \Am. This crime must beyond all 
question have been that sfwcrifioe. It is certain therefore 
Oiat in these certificates it must hare been recorded that such 
md such persons, the bolders of them, had sacrificed to the 
heathen deities. That this was the fact, is confirmed by 
what follows : videri vull propositis adversus Evange- 
Hum vel Edictis vel Legifms salisfecisse ; paruit quia 
paruisse videri voluil. The presidcmt therefore testified 
in fais certificate that Caius or Seius had complied with and 
satisfied the emperor's edict, and he who Bolicitod or pro- 
cured such certifiGate, gave his consent that this should be 
recorded respecting him, although, in point of &ct, it was an 
abooluto falsehood. The words pu^^icd legitur, maj perhaps 
lead to this further conjecture, that the certificates thus 
granted were stuck up publicly in the Prectorium, so that 
they 
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sequences iii. 

Diipatra 
they might he read bjr all. Possibly, Ihia might ha^B besu ^^i^SS. 
the cas« : but there ia no absolute necessity for our giring 
this interpretation to these words, since that may also be said 
to be publicly read, which is ofieDtimes read in public, aud 
is shewn to every one who may require to see it, and may 
consequently be lead by every one. Maratius, who con- 
ceived it to be apparent from these words, that ihe feigned 
conformity of the Li6ella(ici was not noticed in the certifi- 
cate, but only r^;istered in the public journals or ncls, did 
not give himHlftime to consider that the Acta Judieii or 
judicial records were not publicly read, nor could every one 
have access to them. These very words, moreover. Tender 
it most evident that the things spoken of were certificates 
received from the judge, not ccrtiBcates or papers tendered 
to him. For how could the Lil/ellaticiis in any certificate 
oi paper which might be tendered by him to tlie judg^, con- 
fess himself guilty of a crime that he had not committed? 
How was it possible for him to certify that he had satisfied 
the emperor's edict ? — 3. Hence it is clear what the Roman 
clergy mean when they say that the procurers of certificatea 
proclaimed themselves Infidels. For when a man goes 
before a judge, and professes bimaelfwiUing to have a crime 
of this sort publicly imputed to him, though he would at the 
same time shrink from the actual comminion of it with 
abhorrence, be certdinly at once proclaims his Infidelity, or 
in other words tells die world that he will not publicly 
acknowledge Christ, and that, tor aught that he cares they 
may regard him in the light of an apoatate. — 4. Nor can it 
be difficult lor any one paying due attention to these things 
to perceive the forceofwhat the Roman clei^y say respecting 
its being the object of the LibtUatici to escape irrelitntei 
DiaboTi Lagueos, but that they were no leas entangled 
therein, ^am se ad nefariat arat acctssiasanl, quod hoe 
ipsum contestati fueranf. The Laquei Diaboli, which 
were apt to ensnare men, or cause them to renounce Christ, 
were imprisonmeut, the rack, tortures of varions kinds, 
and the other means to which the presidents, by the command 
of Decios had recourse, in order to make the Christians abjure 
the author of their faith. But the Liittlaliei allhoi^h tbey 
hadnot presented themselves at the heathen altars, noro&ered 
sacrifice to false deities, appeared yet equally criminal in (ho 
eyes of Ihe Roman clergy, inasmuch as it was testified on 
record 
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Diipnt«t 

the LapMd. rocoTd that they had done this, namely, gone to the altara of 
the heathen and sacrificed thereon. They theoiBelTea indeed 
had not testified thia, but it had been testifii^d of them by 
the magistrate with their consent : and as he who mnnirests 
fais approbation by assenting to what is done for him by ano- 
ther, is not undeservedly considered. as the author and mover 
of the act; aohe who concedes to another ijic liberty of pub- 
licly accn«t^ him of any crime, becomes, in n certain degreo, 
his own accuser. — 6. What we considereil as deduciblo from 
the former cited passage, receives confirmation from this, 
namely, that tbe Libsllatioi did not tender certificates to the 
judge, but eitberwent to him themselves, or made application 
to him through others, properly empowered, and solicited a 
certificate from him. Pnidentius Maranus fancies thai the 
words Acta feciaant have a reference to the Acta JudicU 
or pablic judicial reeords,)i most unhappy conceit : asif tmly, 
entries on record might be made by persons presenting Ihem- 
sdves before the magistrate in the character of petitioners, 
whereas, every thing ot that kind was done by the publiu 
notaries. Acta faoere means here tbe same thing as 
Lihtllam projittri, to solicit a certificate: for the acts 
or proceedings to which the Roman clergy here advert, 
are those measures to which it was necessary for such of the 
Christiana to have recourse as were desirous of providing for 
their security by obtaining certificates. We will subjoin a. 
third passage from his treatise df Lapi'U p, 190. N»e stH 
quo Kiinua agant poenitentian blandianiw, qui elsi 
nefandia aaerificiu manua non confaminaverunl, 
Libellis tamen Conaientiam polluvranf. Et ilia profeisio 
deneganiis Conleslatio est .Chrisliani quod fuerat oB- 
nuentia. Respecting the meaning of (bese words learned men 
kave had their doubts. They are certainly concise and not 
a little obscure, but with a moderate degree of attention we 
shall find little or no difficulty in arriving at their proper 
sense, Profraaio denegantia means Profesato Liitlli apud 
Judicem Christiani denegantia se aacrificari velle el 
poaaa: application made to tbe judge for a certificate by « 
Christian declining to sacrifice : every doubt as to this will 
be removed by compariog the passage Grat cited with that 
which we are now considering. This Froftssia lAbelti or 
application for a certificate is said to be Confeaiatio a testi- 
mony 01 proof ChrisUani abnuentia id quod fuerat of 
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one who was a Chrirtiaii, denying himsetf to be nich w>y J^Jl^S. 
louger. FoTto allon of itabeiiigEtatedina<«rti6cate, tbat ho 
had sacrificed to the heathen deities, was, in effect, denying 
himself to be any longer a Christianj inasmuch as it was 
suffering himself to be publicly stripped of erery claim to 
the title and glory of a Christian. Fecisse at dixit, (viz. 
through the instrumentality of the judge, who wrote as the 
applicant desired,) quicquid alias faciendo coatmisii. 
Cumque scriplum sil, non potestii duobua Dominia ler- 
vire, servivit sceculari Domino qui obtemperavit ejus 
edicta (that ia who had consented to have it certified that he 
hkd conformed to (he Decian edict) tnagis obaudivit ku- 
mano imperio, quatn Deo. Viderit an minora vel dede- 
core vel Crimine apud homines publicaverit quod ad- 
mint. Deum tamen Judicem fugere at vitare non 
poierit. That I may not incur the charge of unoeDeasary 
prolixity, I shall decline entering into any more regular ex- 
planation of these words, although by many their meaning 
may be but ill understood, since Utey contribute nothing 
whateverto the elucidation of the subject which we have in 
hand. Of the other passages in Cyprian relating to the 
Libellatici and their certificates, I am not aware of any 
from which the least additional light is to be acquired, oi 
which can ^ve an increase of weight to what has already 
been observed, except it be one in bis epistle to Fortunatua 
de Exhortatione Martyrii, p. 271, wherein he, by way 
of e:[poaing the crime of the Libellatici, adduces the exam- 
ple pf Bleazar, from 2 Maccab. vi. Ac ne quts, says he, 
vel libelli vel alicujus rei oblata sibi occasione qua 
fallat amptectatuT decipientium malujn munut, nac 
Minazarus tacendus est, qui cum sibi a minislris regis 
offerretar fatultas, ui acoepta came qua Hceret sibi 
veiti ad circumveniendum Rrgam simularet se Ula edera 
qua de sacrijicii» ingerebanliir consenlire ad kanc fnl- 
taciam noluit, dicens, nee atati sute, nee nobilitati 
eonvenire, idjingere quo exteri scandalizarentw et in 
error em inducer entur, exislimantes Eleazarum ad 
alienigenarum morem transiisse. To any one who 
shall give these worda even a cursoiy perusal, it cannot fail 
to be apparent, that the Libellatici practised an impo^tion 
on the emperor, pretending to have paid obedience to his 
edict. It must further be evident that they were led to the 
VOL. III. K 
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□ of tbiafraud bj the inviUtion of others ; for the 
terma made use of by Cyprian are, that thoj embraced the 
opportunity held out to ihem ; and in the last place, it must 
be equally obvious that ihey did not deliver a certificnto to 
the judge, but received one from him ; for these certificatea 
are denominated by Cyprian, malum mutius, an appeila- 
lation which is almost of itself sufficient to overlurn the false 
opinions and conjectures that are entertained by many on 
this subject, Munus implies a gift, or something received ; 
and malum viunus must unquestionably mean a gift pre- 
judicial to the person receiving it. In the certificate, there- 
fore, there must have been something contained that was cal- 
culated to bring disgrace and infamy on the Libdlaticus. A 
much clearer insight into the whole of this matter, Inigtit 
hare been obtained, had the edict of Deciua come down to 
us. For as no mention whatever of certificaies is to be met 
with in ancient writers previously to the issuing of this edict, 
although we know that before this period, it was no uncom- 
mon thing for the Christians to ensure iheir lives and safety 
by means of money and presen^, it seems as if this afiair 
had originated wholly, in the severity and strictneaa of the 
emperor'a dociee. Deciua, unless I am much mbtaken, 
did not content himself with ordering that all the Christians 
who could he discovered and apprehended, should be com- 

iielled by torture and severity to sacrifice to the gods, but, 
est any one should find meana to evade ihis law, and falsely 
pretend to have sacrificed, when in reality be had not done 
BO, further enjoined, that the judges should furnish every one 
with a certificate or public testimonial of the thing's having 
been performed, agreeably tti the imperial will. Any per- 
aon, therefore, neglecting to provide himself with a certifi- 
cate or testimonial of tliis kind, was liable to be accused of 
disobedience and treason ; but whoever had one to produce, 
was exposed to no sort of danger whatever. No inconsider- 
able degree of light is, as it appears to me, thus thrown on 
the affair of these certificates, with which preceding limes ap- 
pear to have been wholly unacquainted. A judge's certificate 
or testimonial of sacrifice was absolutely necessary to every 
Christian who was willing to be secure. Great numbers 
obtained for themselves certificatea of this nature, by regu- 
larly complying with what the emperor had enjoined ; but 
religion stilt retained sufficient infiuence over the minds 
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bers of the lapsed, particularly in Egypt and cent. 
Africa [2] , wiUi a view to obtain for themselves iiii, 
a more ready reconciliation with their respective ';■*''"*' 
bishops and churches, procured certain of those reg^^* 
who were honoured with the title of martyrs, td ^ i*pwd 
come forward as intercessors on their behalf. 
For as an incredible degree of dignity and au- 
thority was ever attached by the early Christians 
to the character both of martyrs and confessors, 
so that whatever they might declare to be their 
will was considered almost as the will of Heaven,' 
it had become customary, even in the former 
century [o], to receive again into communion 
all such of the lapsed as could procure a testi- 
monial of fraternal loVe from a martyr, "wiUloiit 
exacting from them any thing beyond a few or- 
dinary proofs of a repentant and contrite spirit. 
Testimonials 



of others, to withhold them from following such a md 
eiamplo, aod they consequently remained vdthjti their 
houBes, not knowing what to do, and trembling for the 
event. To persons thus circumstanced, the judges, ever 
eager for the acquisition of wealth, oontrived to have it 
secretly intimated that a way lay open nberehy a certificat* 
might be obt^ned without sacrificing, for that, a refusal to 
sacrifice would be no bar to their granting them the testimo- 
nial required by the em^ror's edict, provided that tbey were 
ready to ruanifest a prt^r d^ree of gratitude tawardi their 
benefactors. 

[«] Respecting those of Egypt, see Dionysius Alei. apud 
Euseb, Hislor. Bccles. lib. vi. cap. xHt. — Cyprian's 
Epistles are full of what relates to those of Africa. j 

[a\ It WB3 lot^ ago lemarlced by learned men that the 
first writer by whom any notice is laken of this custom ia 
Tcrtullian towards the end of hb treatise de PudtcHi^, 
cap. xxii. as also in lib. ad Martyres, cap, L see Oabr. 
AlbaspintBui, Oiserv. Eccles. lib. i, ohserv, xz. p. 94.' 
Hence it is concluded, and certainly not without apparent 
probability that this custom could not have been of greater 
antiquity Aan the middle of the second centoiy. 
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B N T . Testimonials of this description from a martyr, 
III. decUtring that he had consented to overlook the 
y^-"*^ delinquency of such and such individuals, were 
^■^tiag usually denominated libelli pads, or certificates 
a liwied of pardon and peace. In the persecution of 
which we are now treating, certain of the mar- 
tyrs of Africa appear to have extremely abused the 
privilege with which they were thus invested, and 
either out of a veneration for the character of a 
martyr, or otherwise from fear, or an ignorance 
of the law, some of the bishops and presbyters 
conducted themselves with a greater degree of 
lenity than was proper, towards all such of the 
lapsed as came to them provided with certificates 
of the above description [6]. The evils that 



[S] Undei the denomination of martjrs were included 
not only thoge on whom sentence of death had actually beea 
passed, but also those, who, after having bravely encoun- 
tered the moit grievous sufierings, in the cause of Christ, were 
still detained in prison, uncertain of the fate that might await 
them. Of the right of these martyn to grant certificates of 
pardon and peace to such as might petition for them, not 
the least question was ever entertained ; neither did any one 
over deny or pretend to deny that a penance merely of the 
shorter or more trivial kind was to be imposed on such aa 
should produce to the Bishop certificates of this description. 
Had any one committed himself so lar as to make a questioQ 
of either of those points, he would have drawn upon himself 
the accusation of naving violated the sanctity and dignity 
of the martyrs, of having indeed committed high treason 
against the majesty of God, who it was very generally be- 
lieved spoke, and determined through the mouth of these 
his fiuthfnl adherents. It was therefore merely respecting 
the manner in which this privilege of granting certificates 
should be exercised, and the degree of weight which snch 
certificates should be allowed to possess, that any question 
was raised. Certificates of peace did not owe their Origin 
to any particular law or canon, but were founded on 
custom : a degree of uncertainty therefore prevailed with 
regard to the extent to which Uie right of granting them 
oogbt 
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were to be apprehended irom this imprudence and cent 
facility iii. 



tbinga to be done by the martyrs in (he course of this p 
secntioa Tindor Deciiu which were highly detrimental to 
the welfare of the church, and which were consequently 
made the subject of severe reprehension by Cyprian and 
othera of the bishops. lu the first place, disregarding the 
ancient practice of granting certificates of this kind merely 
to a few, and not even to these without a diligent examina- 
tion of the case of each individual, the martyrs now distri- 
bnted them without the least reserve or discrimination to 
applicants of all deBcriptions, and the bishops were in con- 
sequence quite overwhelmed with a torrent of certificates of 
pardon and peace. Cv,m comperisiem, says Cyprian, 
E^ist. xiv. p. 24. eos ^ui saoriUgis Conlaclious Mantis 
suas atqae Ora maculaasent vel nefandis LibellU 
nihilominiis Canscieniiam polluissent, exambire ad 
Martyres passim, confessores quoqua importuna et 
grattosa deprecatione corrumpere, ut sina ullo 
discrimine atque examine singulorum, dareniur 
quotidie lAbtUorum millia, (no doubt we may consider 
tiiia as written with the rhetorical license of putting a certain 
for an uncertain number) contra Evangelii Legem, 
JAtteras feci quibus Martyres et Confessores Concilia 
tneo quantum possetn ad dominica prtecepta revocarem. 
Soyeral other passages are to be met with in Cyprian, in 
which mention is made by him of the incredible number 
of certificates of peace that were granted by the martyrs : 
on the evils resulting from which to the church, there can be no 
necessity for my expatiating. The fact was, that not doubting 
but that they should be able to obtain certificates of this kind, 
great multitudes hastened away to the heathen tribunals, 
and publicly renouncing Christ, offered sacrifice to the 
Gods; and then, as if they had been guilty of nothing where- 
fritb they might reproach themselves, they boldy went to 
the prisons where the more constant of the Christians wers 
coarageonsly awuting their final sentence, and petitioned 
jbi ceirtificatea of peace ; which having readily obtained^ 
they at once presented themselves before their bishops 
and preferred a sort of claim to reconciliation with 
the church, inasrauch as they bad been again recognised 
a> brethren by the martyrs, whose certificates they produced. 
In the penecutioiu of preceding times, this prejudiraal course 

of 
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in. prian 
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^jP^p"|j of conduct, into which inexperienced and illiterale maitjM 
might ea^ly bo betrayed, bad by the prudence of the bi- 
shops been effectually provided against. For deacons of a 
provident, circuoiBpect cliaractcr, and well versed in Gut' 
principles of the Christian religion, were sent by them to 
the different prisons, for the purpose of furnishing ths msr- 
tyrs with proper advice, and taking care that certificates' of 
peace should not be granted to ail indiEcriminately, but 
merely to such as could make it appear thai they were not un- 
deserving of the boon. Under Deciiia, however, this saJutarjr ; 
precaution was neglected, and hence we may account for the 
extraordinary confusion that then took place, and the indu- 
criminate and unbounded likeiality displayed by the mar- - 
tyrs at this particular periodi Let us hear Cypriau aa to 
this Epist. X. p. 20. In prieteritum temper »u6 
Anlecessoribus noatrts facium est, ul Diaconi ad 
Carcerem commeantes, Martyrum Desidsria ConsUttS 
suis el Scriplurarum Prteceplts gubernarent : ■ Sed 
nunc cum maxima Animi dolore cognosco, non taniwvt 
ilHc vobia non stiggeri divina priscepiu, ted adhue- 
polius impediri. In the most earnest terms Aerefora be 
exhorts the martyrs to follow the. examples of their predeces- 
sors, and not to decide in any casu, until they should bavia 
made diligent enquiry, and brought tbemselveB wcti ae- 
quainted with its particular circumstances and merits: 
Quoniam audio fortissimi ' et carisaimi Fratre's 
Impadeniia vos quorundam premi, vro vow quibus 
possum precihus, aut Evarigelii memores et considerAn- 
tes qute et qualia in prieteritum Anteeeisor«s iiestri 
Mar lyres concesSBrint, quam solliciti in omniiwt- 
fuerint, vos ^voque sollicile et ceeute petenttvm 
Desideria ponderetis, uplote Amtci Domini, tt ■ in- 
spiciatts el actum, el opera, et tnerita singulorum, tp- 
sorum quoque Deliclarvm Genera et Quadtatea cagitetii, 
ne si quid abrupte et indigfte vel a vobis pramisrum vmi 
a nobis factum fuerit, apud gentiles quoque ipsos 
Ecclesia nostra erubescere ineipiat<. From what ii thus ' 
said by Cyprian, it is most manifest that it wainot tin 
right itself of the martyrs to grant forgiveness to the lapsed 
that was called in question, but merely the extent to which 
such right ought to be exeroised. To this important 'error 
was added another iin n» respect leas cDnsiderBUe^ napwlyv 
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prian Bishop of Cartharge, whom persecution had cent. 
driven m. 



that the martyrs . in thb persecution under Decios did the Lspied 
not always inseit in the certificates vrhich they granted 
the names of the persons to whom it was theii wiah that 
the forgiveness of the church should be extended, but 
to the name of each individual to whom a cerlificate 
was granted, ii targe troop of unsuspected jiersons were 
annexed, under the general denomination of friends ; 
that is, the church was required to receive again into 
comiQunion, not only the person producing tbe cer- 
tificate, but likewise all such as he should think proper to 
bring forward as his friends. Whoever, therefore, had ob- 
tiuneda certificate of this vague and uncertain kind, might, 
at his pleasure, eilend the, benefit of it to wliomsoever he 
Uked ; and unless I am deceived, this most pernicious indul- 
gence was so greatly abused by some, that they even dis- 
posed of fellowships in their certificates by sale. This ap- 
pears to me Gulficiently clear from the following words of 
Cyprian, £!pist. x. p. 20. although the passage may be con- 
sidered as rather obscure. Intelligentes el comprimenles 
eos, (he is addressing himself to the martyrs), yui personas 
accipienles in Beneficiis vestris, (that is, who share your 
beneficence not with those who are worthy to he made 
partakers of it, but with those to whom they are attached, 
although they often may be tbe most worthless of mortals,) 
ant gratificantur (i.e. dispose of tbe same gratuitous- 
ly,} aut illicitiB .nsgotiationis Nundinas aucupantuT, 
(i. e. 01 try about the market for persons who may be de- 
sirous of purchasing shares in the benefits to be derived from 
under a martyr's certificate ; making, in fact, a sort of mer- 
chandize of what had been obtained as a benevolence). 
Upon discovering that morals so corrupt and minds so per- 
verse were to be met with nmongst the Christians even of thb 
early period, we cannot but cease much to wonder at the 
licentious freedom of subsequent times, in rendering various, 
things appertaining to retigion venal, and making the 8in» 
and offences of mankind a source of pecuniary emolument- 
The pernicious practice, however, of which we are gpeaking, 
was not known prior to this century, for no such certificates 
had been issued by the martyrs of preceding times. But at 
tfab period, no doubt, evil disposed and cunning men, wh« 
were not satisfied with having apostatized from Christ, but 
deemed it a light thing to go on adding sin to sin, took 
advantajje 
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t^'l^Md advantage of the worthy but iaexperienced martyrB, who 
were left without counsellor or guide, and by flatteriDg 
words ptevailed on them to grant certificatea of this com- 
prehensive nature. This detrimental course of proceeding 
is particalarly complained of by Cyprian, in hia tenth Epiatle, 
p. 20. 21. Sed ei illud ad diligentiam veatram redigere 
et emendare debetis, tit nominatim designetis bos, 
quibus pacem dart destderatis. Audio enitn quibusdam 
sic Libellos fieri, ut dicatur, communicet ilia eum svis : 
qvod numquam omnino a martyribus factum est, ut 
incerta et coeca Pelilio Invidiam nobis postmodum 
eumulet. Late enim patet, quando dioilur, iiU cum 
Stiis, et posstint nobis viceni et triceni et amplius 
offerri, qui propingvi et Afinei et Liberti ao domestici 
esse asseverenlur ejus, qui aecepit Libellum. Et idea 
peto ut eos quos ipsi videlis, quos nostis, quorum 
Poenilenliam Satisfaetioni proximam conspicitis, 
designetis nominatim Libello, et sic ad nos Fidei ac 
disciplina congruentes Litteras dirtgatis. Some of the 
martyrs, previously to their yielding up their lives in the 
cause of their divine master, commiaaioned certain of 
their friends to grant in their name, certificBtes of re- 
conciliation to all, without diatinction, who Dller their 
deaths, should make application for them. An example of 
this occurs in the epistle of Lucian the confessor, to Cele- 
rinns, inter. Epist. Cyprianic, xzi. p. 30. Cum Bene- 
dictus Martyr Paulus, adkuc in Corpore essel, vocavit 
me ei dixit mihi, Luciane, coram Christo dico tibi, 
ut siquis post arcessitiotiem meam (i. e. afWr his 
being put to death) abs te Pacem petieril, da in nomine 
tneo. Hence we may account for what is said by Cyprian 
Epist. sxii. p. 31 . that this Lucian, whom he represent aa & 
pious man, but one not veiv profoundly versed in matters 
appertaining to religion, Libellos manu sua scTiptos gre- 
galim nomine I'auli dabat, Lucianus, he continues, non 
tanlum Paulo adkvc in Carcere posilo, nomine illius 
Libellos manu sua scriptos passim dedit, sed et post ejus 
excessum eademfacere sub ejus nomine per suveravit, di- 
cens hoc sibi ab illo mandatum. The same Lucianus, it ap- 
pears, granted many certificates on behalf of another mar- 
tyr, of the name of Aureliua, who was not able to write. 
Aurelii guogve adolescentis lormtnta perptssi nomine 
UbtUi 
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recommended that lenity should in this case be c B n t 

tempered with a due measure of severity, and iii. * 

that^-^-^ 

BiipntM 
nanctinf 
theLiflea 
Lihelii mulH dati sunt tjusdem Luciani Manu Scriptij 
qvad Litteras tile non nosset. The peraons who upon their 
being about to be put to death were thus liberal in directing 
that pardiin should be granted to all who might subsequently 
apply for it, seem to have laboured under a considerable 
error, uTtmely, tha.t of persuading themselves that the death 
which they were about to undergo, would possess sufGcient 
efficacy to expiate the sins even of other men, and that what- 
ever might have been enjoined by an expiring and victorious 
martyr must appear superior to all exception in the eyes 
both of Ood and man. This much is certain, and clearly 
to be collected from Cyprian's epistles, and bia treatise 
de lapsis, that the greater part of the martyrs were quite 
strangers to the true grounds on which certificates of peace 
were founded^ and feigned to themselves others which were 
nUogether inconsistent with the nature of the Christian reli> 
pon. That these were (o a. certain extent not unperceired 
by Cyprian, is manifest, as wel! from other passages in his 
WDika as from the following reprehension of Lucian, epist. 
xxi. p. 32. Cnm Dominus dixerit in nomine Patris et 
Filii et Spirilus aancti Gentes tingui, et in Baptismo 
prmterita Peccata dimiiti, hie ■ prcecepli el Legit 
ignarus mandat pacem dari et Peccata dimitH in Pauli 
Nomina el hoc siii dicit ab illo esse mandalum. This 
appears to be but a futile inefficient way of arguing, such as, 
to confess the truth, we not unfrequcntly meet with in the 
writings of Cyprian ; and indeed throughout the whole 
of this a&ir there is a want of consistency, _ and a kind of 
vacillatian observable in him, that is quite astonishing in 
so eminent a writer. The reason of the thing, however, did 
not altogether escape him. For it is certain that those who 
granted certiGcates, were either through ignorance or an 
overweening confidence in their ovrn merits, induced to be- 
lieve that martyrs were invested by heaven with the power 
of forgiving sins, and releasing offendersfrom the punishment 
dae to their guilt. But neither by this, nor by any other 
arguments, did Cyprian succeed in producing the desired 
effect. For Lucian whom it wa^ in an especial manner bis 
abject to reclaim to a sense of what was proper, beiag hurt 
and irritated at his letters, at once burst through every re- 
straint of modesty, and getting a number of other confessors 
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CENT, that the privilege of granting certificates of peace 

III. should be confined within just and proper limits. 

^•^-^^^ This 

Dispntei 

i-wpecting 

^ Lapaed. 

to join with him in a league of contumacioiu audacity, sent 
forth into the world, iu the name iif himself and all other 
confessors, one general certificate of pardon and peace, pro- 
claiming it to he their will that all the lapsed without excep- 
tion ehould be received again into the bosom of the church. 
Poslquam, says Cyprian, Epist. xxji. p. 31 . ad Confessores 
Literas mist, ut quasi moderatius aliqaid et lemporan- 
tius fieret, uniuersarum Confessorum nomine ideTn 
Lucianus E^islolam scripsil, qua peene omne Vinculum 
Fidei, el Timor Dei, et Mandatum Domini et Evangelii 
Sanctitas et Firmitas solver etur. Scripsil enim 
omnium Nomine universis, (i. e. to all the lapsed) eos 
■pactm dedixse et hanc formam per me aliis Episcopis 
inttotescere velle; cujus Epistolx Exemplum ad vos 
Iransmisi. The improper conduct of theae martyrs who 
were for the most part illiterate men, altogether unacquainted 
with the nature of the Christian discipline, might possibly 
have been counteracted and checked, had the presbyters and 
bishops acted conformably to the duties of their station. 
But iuatead of this, instigated, as it should seem, by a hatred 
of Cyprian and other base motives, they shamefully contri- 
buted to the augmentation oftheeril, and voluntarily carried 
their concessions to an extent beyond what even the 
martyrs had asked. It was not the wish of the martyrs for 
instuice, to overthrow all order; in granting certificates of 
peace it mas not their intention to break in oh the authority 
of the bishops; neither was it their object to exempt those 
whom they thus received again into favour from every sort 
ofpunishment br peimnce. This is plain from the words of' 
the above-mentioned Lucian, than whom a bolder or more 
confident character was not to be met with amongst tha 
martyrs: E^ist- in. p. 30. El idea Frater peto, ut stout 
hie cum Dominus experit ipsi Ecelesiip Pacem dare, 
secundum praeeptum Pauli (not the apostle Paul, but 
Paul the martyr, in whose name Lucian issued certificatea 
of peace,) etnostrutn Traclatum, exposiia Caussa apud 
J^isGopum, el Facta esomologesi, habeant pacem non 
tantum ha, sed et quaa scis ad animum nostrum 
perlinere. It appears tnerefore — 1. That he did not wish 
the lapsed to be immediately received again into the bosom 
of the church, from whence their unful conduct bad occa- 
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This for a while, involved him in a harsh vexa- cent. 
tious controversy with the mart)TS, the confes- iii. 
sors, '^"-'^^ 

DUpatef 
raBpecting 
theLapted. 
uoned their expukion, but proposed to defer the matter 
until a more tranquil season should arrive. 2. That be did 
not seek to have the lapsed restored to communiork with the 
-church without the knowledge and consent of their bishop. 
3. That he expressly hid it in view that the lapsed should 
be required Exomologesin facere, publicly to make confes- 
sion of their ^1t, and humbly sue for pardon of the church. 
He did not even wish that all the lapsed who might pro- 
duce certificaleE of peace should be again received into the 
church without undergoing some kind of punishment, hut 
merely those of them who it should appear bad subsequently 
to their foil led a holy and religious course of life. This 
condition was expressly annexed by him to that general 
certificate of peace at which Cyprian took such particulir 
o&nce. Additum est, Bays Cyprian, Eptsl. xxii. p. 31. 
plane, de quibtis Ratio constiterit, quid post Commissum 
«gerint. It was Lucian's intention therefore, that inquiry 
should be made as to the life and morab of those who had 
obtained certificates of peace, and that all such of them as 
had been guilty of fresh transgressions should lose the bene- 
fit of such their certificates. Similar prudence and modera- 
tion were observed by other martyrs in granting certificates 
af this kind, as is plain Irom more than one passage in 
Cyprian. Martyres memorea Loci nostri ad me Litteras 
■direxerunl et pelierunt tunc 'desideria sua examinari 
Mt Facem dari, quando ipsa antea Mater nostra 
Ecclesia pavem de misericordta Domini prior sumserit 
et nos divina pratectia reduces ad Ecelesiam suam 
facerit. Epist. is. p. 19, Litt»ras ad me direxistis, he 
is writing to the martyrs, qui&us examinati desideria 
vestra et guidusdam lapsis pacem dari postulastis, 
cum persecutione finita convenire in unum cum clero 
et recolligi ooeperimus. Epist. s. p. 20. to which add, 
Epist. xi. p. 21. Many even of the lapsed themselves, 
although they had obtained certificates of peace, yet wished 
not for any thing to be done hastily, but with the greatest 
modesty submitted their case to the consideration of their 
bbhop. See Cyprian Epist. xxvii. p. 38. Scripserunt 
mihi nuper quidam de lapsis humiles el miles et 
trementes et metuentes Deum, et qui in Ecclesia 
semper floriose et ffranditer operati sunt, Et quam 
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CENT, sors, the presbyters, the lapsed, and the people ; 
111. in the end, however, the justness of liis principles 



ntpactiaf 

the I^pMd' 

vis Libello a Maiyribus accepto, ut tamen a Domino 
aatisfacHo sua admitti posstt, orantea seripserunt 
tnihi, se Delictum suum cognoscere et Poertilentiam 
veram agere, nee ad pacetn temere aut importune 
properare, aed expectare Prtesentiatn nostram, dicentea 
. pacem quoque ipsum, si earn nobis preeaentibua 
aceeperint, dulciorem sibi futuratn. Certain jiresbyteis, 
bowever, ufion the bare inspection of an; of these cettificates, 
Rt once laying aside alt revereiico for the authority of their 
biihop, and regardless of every kind of regularity and 
order, without even lequiring from such of the lapsed as weis 
the bearers of* them, any public acknowledgment of the 
enonnity of their oBeuce, proceeded to admit them, not only 
to the assembliefl of the church, but also to the Lord's 
supper; than which nothing whatever could in thoao times 
have been more imprudent, or have ledounded more to Ihs 
prejudice of the interest of the church. Presbyteri quidam, 
says Cyprian, Epist. x. p. 20. nee Timoretn Dei, nee Epit- 
eopi honorem cogilantes, eanlra Evangelii Legem, contra 
vestram quoque (he is addressing the martyrs) konorifieant 
petitionem (observe with what circumspection he expresses 
bimself) ante actam poeniteniiam, ante Exomologesin 
gravissimi atque extremi Delicti factam, ante Manum 
ab Episcopo el Clero inpoenitentiajnimpositam,offerre 
pro Hits et EucharistiaTn dare, id est, sanctum 
Domini Corpus prophanare audenl. Tbis is repeated 
by him with grief in his neat letter, Epist- xi. p. 21. Re- 
garding the honour in which Cypiian was held, with an 
invidious eye, these same presbyters stirred up both confes- 
sors and martyrs, in contempt of the bishop's authority, to 
tequiie that their certificates of peace should be allowed to 
have more weight than they had at first claimed for them, 
and that the lapsed should be restored without any hesitatiou 
or delay. Hi /omenta olim quibusdam Confessoribus 
at hortamenta tribuebant, ne concordarent cum 
Episcopo sua, ne Ecclesiasticam disciplinam cum Fide 
el Quisle juxta pacepta dominica vontinerent, ne 
Confessionis sua Gloriam ineorrupta et immaculata 
Conversatione servarent. Epist. xI. p. 52. To this 
source is to ascribed the ferment that arose, aud the tcrbu- 
lent proceeding! that took place, on the part both of the cun- 
fusor 
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was fiilly recognised, and he may consequently cent. 
be said to have departed from the field a con- iii. 
queror [c]. DiQ^ 

XIII. This miDtofNo- 
T>tiu with 
CjprioD. 

.fessors and the lapaed; the former Tequuing that their cer- 
tificates, should he regarded in the light of mandates or 
laws, the lalter insisting, in virtue of the certificalea with 
which they were furnished, on an instant re'sdmittance to 
all the sacred rites of the church, la our province, says 
Cyprian, Epist. xxii. p. 31, 32. per aliquot Civilates, in 
prttposilos (the bishops) Impetus per mullitudinem 
/actus est, el pacem quam semel eunoti a martyribua 
«t Confeisoriius datati clamitabant, confestim sibi 
repraeenlari coegerunt, territis et stibaclis prtepoaitts 
auis, ^1 ad resiateadvm tniniis virlule Aatmi et 
Robore Ftdei prisvalebanl. Apud nos etiam <juidam 
turbtilenli, qtii vix a nobis in prteferitum regebantur, 
at irt nostram prtEsenliam differ ebantur, velut quibui 
dam facibus accensi plus exardescere et pacem sibi 
datam extorquera cceperunt. Certain of the lapsed had 
even the audacity to send insulting letters to Cyprian, in 
which they did not petition to be reconciled to the church, 
but spoke of such their reconciliation as a thing already 
granted. Quorttmdam lapsorum conspirata Temeritaa, 

Si ptenitentiam agere et Deo satisfacere detreclant, 
tieras ad me fecerunt, pacem non dandam sibi 
postulantes, ssd quasi jam datam sibi vindicantea, quod 
dieant Pavlam omnibus pacem dedisse, 

{eX At the very commencement of the <1iaturbances to 
which the certificates of peace gave rise, Cyprian endea- 
voured by means of three grave and eloquent epistles, ad- 
dressed respectively to the confessors, the priesthood, and 
the people, to prevent matters from proceeding to e;ttremi- 
tiea. His triah was that the determination of the a&ir 
should be deferred until his return. To the confessora he 
recommended prudence and moderation : the people he en< 
joined to await with patience the terrainalion of the perse- 
cation. Instead, however, of producing (he intended effect, 
these epistles itoia various cansea served only to create still 
greater disturbances, as has been already noticed. The 
confessors piirticularly, and the martyrs, were exceedingly 
impoitunate in support of their claims, and to have openly 
opposed these would have heen a matter of considerable 
peril. That Lucian, of whom we made mention just above. 
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CENT. XIII. This invidious controversy was accom- 

III. panied by another of less importance, if consi- 

'■'""•''^^ dered 

DisBgree- 

meDtofNa- 

ratm with 

Cyprian, in the general certificate of peace which he publiBfaed in 
the name of all the confessors, intimates to Cyprian, in no 
very obscure terms, that if he should perust in oppofdng the 
requests or commands of the martyrs, they would all onite 
in excluding him from their communion. It may not b« 
amiss peihaps to lay before ihe reader the whole of this 
short, but at the same time airogant and tbreateniog tetter. 
Universi Confessores Cypriano Papa salutem! Scias 
nos Universis de quibvs apud le ratio constiUrit, quid 
post cojnmissum egerint, dedisse pacsm. Et hane 
fbrmom per le el aliis Episcopis innoteseere volumus. 
Oplamus ie cum Sanctis Martyribvs pacem habere. 
Prasente de Clero et Exarcista et Lectors. Lucianus 
scripsit. Vid. Cyprian Episl. jvi. p. 26. What he 
here Bays of their wishing Cyprian pacem habere cunt 
Marfyribtis, must, without doubt, in spite even of all that ia 
urged by Baluzius in his annotations on this passage, be 
conudered as meaning neither more oor less than thia, noa 
pace nostra te prtvabimus, nisi pacem a nobis datum 
canfirmes. Had they carried these their threats into exe- 
cution, great evil must have befallen this worthy psfitor. 
He was therefore under the necessity of in some measure 
yielding to the atorm, and observing much prudence and 
caution in the further management of this doubtful afbir. 
From thia critical state he vras leUeved by the arrival of 
letters from the roman prieslhood and confessors, to the 
presbyters and people of Carthage, in which bis conduct 
was highly approved of and extolled. These were fallowed 
by others addressed to Cyprian himself^ who had used his 
endeavours by letter to get them to espouse his cause. 
These letters from Rome appear to have set this controversy 
nearly ai rest, as but few gr no traces of it are perceptible 
beyond this period. Upon the return of Cyprian to his 
church oa the termination of the Decian persecution, he 
convened a council at Carthage, the decrees andacts of which 
are recorded by him in certain of bis Epistles. See in particu- 
lar £pi.;;. lit. liii. Iv. Ivi. Iviii. Tn this council the case of the 
lapsed and the penance that it might be proper to impose on 
them, underwent considerable discussion, but it does not ap- 
pear that the dispute as to the force and effect which certificates 
of peace granted by martyrs ought to have, was ever brought 
under 
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dered merely in itself, but which, if regard be had cent. 
to its rise and origin, will be found to have pos- iii. 
sessed a more momentous and formidable cha- ''^'''•'*^ 
racter, inasmuch as it had its source in hatred, m^ofNo- 
and an unrestrained indulgence of the malevolent J!"^j*"* 
passions. Being protracted to a considerable 
length, and carried on with a degree of warmth 
and pertinacity beyond what the nature of the 
affiiir might have justified, it produced in the 
end 



nndoT coDsidenttion, at that any measarea were taken for 
preventing its rerival. It ahould seem indeed that this 
a^T was studiously pasted over and consigned lo oblivion. 
fn fact, it was a matter replete with difticutfy and danger, 
inasmuch as it vas requinte, that in providing for the wel- 
fere of the chnrch, nothing whatever should be done that 
might in the least intrench on the authority and honour of 
Iho martyrs and confessors, who were regarded by the 
people with a degree of reverence that exceeded all rational 
limifs. Cyprian in the letters in which he treats of this 
bnnness, proceeds as if he were treading on the treacherous 
embers of a slumbering volcano, and lakes |jarticular care 
to avoid every thing which might carry with it the appear- 
ance of a want of reverence for the honour and dignity of 
the martyrs. With all this prudence however, be found it 
impossible for him to ward off either the indignation of the 
mutyiR, or the complaints of the people. What then would 
in all probability have been the case, had he ventured in this 
council, where bo many confessors were prefent, to call their 
privileges in question, or to propose the confining the force 
of their certificates within certain limits? What contention, 
what clamoars, what disputes would have arisen ? Subse- 
quently to this controversy, T find no mention whatever in 
the early Christian histories of any certificates of peace- 
Wherefore I am led to suspect that in afier times, the 
bishops, taking warning from what had occurred in ibis in- 
stance, bad recourse to a more cautious and prudential line 
of conduct, and on the breaking out of any persecution, ap- 
pointed, according to the ancient custom, certain presbyters 
and deacons to attend at the different prisons, and fiimish 
the martyrs with proper advice, so as to prevent ihem from 
granting certificates of thb kind with (oo incautious or 
liberal a hand. 
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CENT, end a most deplorable schism [d] . The leading 

III. circimistances of this unfortunate aifair were 

^'■'•'■'^ these :— Novatus, a presbyter of the church of 

nen't^fNo- Carthage, had, before the breaking out of the 

Cvprira.''' Decian persecution, on some account or other 

not now to be ascertained, fallen out with his 

Bishop 



[d] The only siiurces from whence the history of the two- 
fold controversy, that about the time of the Decian peTgecu- 
tion WHS stirred up by Novatus and Novatian at Rome, wad 
Feliciaaimus at Carthage, is to be collected, are Cypnan's 
Epistles, the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius, the 
Faiula HareticoruHi of Theodorel, and a fjw detached 
passages in some other of the early writers. From thossfew 
monuments however, it is impossible to obtain that degree 
of information which might enable us to form a just and 
perfect conception of the nature of this long protracted 
dispute. The chief, and as I may say the more intimate 
cauBCB tbat gave rise to it, lie in great measure concealed ; 
and it would he consistent neither with equity nor reason 
for us to give implicit credit to every thing which is banded 
down to us rcspectiug Novatus and his iriends, by Cyprian 
and others of their moat hostile adversaries. Unless I am 
altogether deceived, there were faults on both sides, but as 
an abundance of things that might have thrown light on this 
affair are irrecoverably lost, it ia hard lo say which was moat 
to blame. The brief account of this controveri^y above sub- 
mitted to the render, will be found to differ in some respects 
from tliat which has been hitherto given thereof by teamed 
men; but we have stilted nothing without reason: nor 
can any one form a just or consistent notion of the matter 
in all its different bearings and connections, except accord- 
ing to the explanation which we have given of it. The 
ftffaira of Novatus, of Fclicissimus, and of Novatian are very 
generally blended with each other, andyet in a certain degree 
they are as it wtrc quite unconnected. This intimate alliance 
in various things, and yet want of connection as to others, 
has been passed over without suflicient notice by nearly all 
who have undertaken to treat of these affairs, and such con- 
fo^un has in consequence found its way into their narra- 
tive, that instead of conveying information to their readen, 
they leave them in a state of utter doubt and uncertainty. 
In saying this I do not except even those who hold the fint 
rank as commentators on Christian affoiis. 
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Bishop Cyprian, and drawn away after him certain cent. 
of his fellow preshyters, that is, had prevailed on iii. 
them to refuse conforming in all things to the ^-"'v-*^ 
bishop's authority [e] . This Novatus, if any faith m«m^No- 

"* Cyprian- 

[el Novatus, from tvliom the whole of this controversy 
took its rise, was an questionably a presbyter of the church of 
Carthage. To give credit to Baronius, who would make bim 
out to have been a bishop, is impossible, after reading thosa 
epistles of Cyprian, in which his behaviour is made the theme 
of reproof. He was not, however, asfer as I am capable of for- 
ming any judgment ofihe matter, one of those presbyters 
who remained constantly with the bishop, and served the 
principal church, but presided over a distinct and separate 
congregation. This, I think, is to he collected Irom the circum- 
stauce of his having of himsif ordained a deacon, namely 
Felicissimus, a. thing of which Cyprian makes very particular 
complaint Epist. zlii. p. 63. Ipte [Novatus] est qui 
Felicissimum aatellitem suum diaconum, nee permitlsnfe 
me, nee sctente, sua facHone et amhitione conatituil. 
Whether we may consider this as having taken place previ- 
ously to Cyprian's flight, or in his absence, and during the 
season of persecution, the conclusion whichi have drawn must 
equally hold good. If Novatus ventured to do this before the 
breaking out of the persecution, and whilst Cyprian remained 
nthome in bis diocese, which is not altogether tocrrdible, it 
is plain that Novatus muat have presided orer some church 
distinct from the episcopal one : for how could it have been 
possible for any individual presbyter to have ordained a dea- 
con, in the very episcopal church itself, at a time when the 
bishop was resident on his diocese, and yet without bis know- 
ing of it 7 — how could he possibly have obtruded this daacon 
on the bishop ? If this was done in the absence of Cyprian, 
still we are driven to the same conclusion. For although 
some of the presbyters and certain of the brethren were not 
very well disposed towards Cyprian, yet by the greatest part 
of the church he was beloved and regarded with the highest 
veneration. It was impossihle therefore that a single presbyter 
abould hare had it in his power to effect such a measure as 
the appointment of a deacon without the kncrarledge or con- 
Irary to the will of this his venerable diocesan. The whole 
church in a body, or at least the greater part of it, would un- 
questionably have resisted any attempt of the kind, and insist' 
ed on it that the head of the church should he heard and 

VOL. III. M conaulfed 
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c E N T . is to be placed in the account g^ven of him by his 

III. adversary, was a man not only of an arrogant, fac- 

r^"!^ tious, 

mentofNo- 

Cypiiui. consulted on the occasion. But congregalionstliat were dis- 
tioct Aram tbe principal or rootber church, and were governed 
by presbytersoftheir own, bad also their own proper deacons : 
and supposing Novatus to have presided over auch a cburch 
as this, it might have been very posaible for him to have 
Appointed FelicissimaB a deacon thereof, without the consent 
or tbe knowledge of his bishop. This opinion receives oon- 
firmation from the very words of Cyprian. For from these it 
appears, that Novatus did not ordain this deacon of his own 
will and authority, but out of a factious and ambitious spiiit, 
bad contriTed, by means of €attery and intrigue, to get the 
church over which he presided to elect Felicissimus. Had 
NovtttuB merely taken upon himself to appoint a deacon in 
his church, contrary to tbe ecclesiastical lans, there could have 
been no grounds forcbarginghim with either faction or ambi- 
tion. More over, Cyprian does not makeit a matter of reproof, 
that Novatus had eierled his influence in bringing about the 
election of Felicissimus, for this was allowable and innocent; 
but what be objects to him is. that he had undertaken and 
transacted this afTair without the advice or even the knowledge 
of his bishop. Novatus no doubt imagined that a congrega- 
tiou like this, altogetherdistinct from the mother church, had 
the right and the power of electing its own ministers, with 
tbe consent of the presbyter to whom the care and superinten- 
dance of it was committed : but Cyprian, who was a most 
atcennousdefenderof episcopal rights and authority, contended 
that nothing whatever,eYen in these minor christian assemblies, 
ought to be undertaken or transacted without the approbation 
and consent of tbe bishop, and he therefore considered NovS' 
tns as having highly tran^essed, inasmuch as he had recom- 
mended FelicissimuB to a station in the church over which he 
presided, without hb having been previously approved of 
by bis bishop, or pronounced worthy of tho oEBce which he 
was designed to fill. Possibly Novatus might designedly 
avoid this, in consequence of his knowing that Cyprian bad 
a dislike to Felicissimus, The church over which Novatna 
presided, was accustomed to assemble, for the purpose 
of worship, on some hill or elevated spot at Carthage. 
This appears to me clear, from the words of Cyprian respec- 
ting Felicissimus, Epiat. rnxviii. p. 61. Comminatus est 
Pratribua notiris — Pottntatu improbo et terrors vio- 
lento. 
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tious, rash, and inconstant character, but one who cent. 
had polluted himself by the commission of nume- 



rous^ 



Unto, quod secum in Monti non communtcarimt, qui C 
nobis ootemperare voluissent The greater part of copies, 
as well manuscript as printed, it is true, read in morie ; but 
as tbis reading is destitute of all sense and meaning, and Feli- 
cissimus must have been a fool to hive threatened bia ad- 
versaries with any thing of tbis kind, which could have in- 
spired none of them with tlie least dread, learned men hare 
long since, with the greatest propriety, determined that in 
Monte ought to be preferred. This reading tecoives no in- 
considerable confirmation from the appellation of Man- 
tenses, by which, according (o Epiphanius iri Ancorat. 
cap. liii. p. 18. 0pp. torn. ii. The followers of Novatus 
were not unusually distinguished at Rome : for it should 
seem that they acquired thb appellation in consequence of 
their regarding that part of the church of Carthage which 
was accustomed to assemble on some hill or elevated spot 
of the city, as the only true church. What Felicisaimus 
therefore threatened the friends of Cyprian with was, that 
he would cause (hem to be cut off from all communion with 
the church on the hill or mount. This was unquestionably 
that church in which he held the ofiice of deacon, and might 
consequently have been able to effect much: and since it 
waa one and the same with that over which Novatus pre- 
fflded, it is clear, as I above remarked, that the small distinct 
congregation of which this presbyter had the care, waa ac- 
cAstomed to assemble on some mount or elevated spot in 
Carthage. If we may give credit to Cyprian, and to those 
who espoused his cause, there were few worse characters to 
be found amongst the Christians of that age, than Novatus. 
Rerum, says he, Epist. slijt. p. 63. semper cupidus, 
Avariti<B inexplebilis, Rapaeilate furibundus, Arro- 
eanlia ei Stupore superhi Tumoris injlalut, semper 
tafic Episcopis mate cognitus, quasi Hereticus semper 
ei perfidus omnium sacerdotam voce damnalus, curiosas 
semper ut prodal, ad hoc adulatur ut fallai, numquam 
fidelis ut diligat, fax et ignis ad conjlanda seditionis 
incendia, turbo et tempeslas ad pdei facienda naufra- 
gia, kostis quietis, tranquillitaiis adversarius, pacts 
inimicus. That the mindof Novatnawas aprey toso many 
and such enormous vices, was, we are totd, rendered evi- 
dent by the crimes which he committed. 'For not to mention 
' hii 
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CENT, rous crimes. It was Cyprian's intentioa therefore 

III. to have proceeded gainst him before the proper 

^■^■v^-* tribtmal 

wantofNo. 

CjpiUu. his leditiaiu oondnot with regard to bia bishop, he ia itkted 
to hare been a thief, a robber, a parricide, and a violator of 
things dedicated to nored purposes. SpoliaU ad illo 
pupillif fraudatee vidute pecuniie aecleaia denegatx, ka* 
de illo exigunt f etnas, rater etiam ejus in vicafama 
mortuus, et ah to in morU postmodum nee sapuilus. 
JJUrui usoris calct parcussus et a6ortione properanie in 
parricidwm partus exprsssus. What more black or de- 
testable than such a character can possibly beconceired? 
Not the smallest doubt appeara to be entertained by tho 
Christian writers, but that all these things were literally 
trne, unce they are handed down to ug hy a most distin- 
goiahed martyr, whose word they coDffldei as desernng of 
implicit credit And far he it from me that I should accuse 
this holy man of falsehood, or impute to him any thing like 
an intendon to deceive. But I think it will readily be con- 
ceded to me by all candid and well informed men, that a 
martyr might ohince to be mutaken, or to foil into an error, 
and that the vehemence of mental commotioii night occa- 
sonally have cost a shade before his eyes, or the fervour of 
an inflamedima^natioahftveimpelled him, in some instances, 
to exa^erate, and in others to diminish. It can therefore 
be doing no injury whatever to the memory of the otherwise 
inestimable Cyprian, if we allow ourselves to suspect that 
something of this Idnd might have occurred with regard to 
him in the case before us. In enumerating the vices of No- 
vatus, he obviously indulges in declamiition, or in other 
words, pats on the rhetorician ; and those who are acquainted 
with human nature well know, that in nothing whatever are 
we more prone to run into error, than in depicting the 
minds of others, and mote especially those of our adversaries. 
That Novtttus was of a contentious character, eager after in- 
novatioQ. and deserving even of the tiile factious, is what I 
can eaaly bring mysetfto believe; but at the same time I can- 
not help lemaiking that the good, the worthy Cyprian, fre- 
quently endeavoured to discover blemishes where none weie 
to be found, and pursued with too unrelenting an asperi^ 
those whom he conndered as inimical to hia reputation and 
his dignity. For my own part, to speak without reserve, 
I cannot but feel myBelf withheld from believing Novatus to 
have been of bo bltfck and in&mous a character as he ap- 
peared 
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I tribunal, and to have had him expelled irom the cent. 

communion of the faithful. A day had even been iii. 



peared lo Cyprian, even on this ground, ihat throughout the CjprUa. 
whole of tbis long and violent contenrion, I do not per- 
ceiye him to haye sought iifter, or acquired for himself, any 
thing great or advantageous, although to have done bo was 
certainly very much within his power. Othen he permitted 
to be created bishops, and to enjoy the fruits and the re- 
wards of their dissent ; but for himself he remained con- 
tented with his lot, and the simple title of presbyter, diacovei- 
ing in tbis respect, a greater inclination to minister than to 
govern. Thia certainly must be considered as an indication 
of a moderate mind. Tbe crimes imputed to him by Cyprian, 
were doubtless very commonly talked of, and may therefore 
be oon^dered as collected from report ; but it is observable 
that Novatna waa never convicted of them. After his de~ 
partore from Africa, indeed, there remained no possibility of 
putting him regularly on his trial : but Cyprian might cer- 
tainly, even in his absence, have placed lus criminality ont 
of all auestion, by the testimony of wilneises, and after 
having thus legally convicted him, have proceeded to pass on 
him tbe regular sentence. From all that appears, however, 
he took neither of these steps ; nor does he even in those 
passages wherein he chiefly gives vent to his indignation, 
drop the least word or hint from which it can he inferred 
that the crimes wherewith common report chai^d Ncvatus, 
were found to be true, and that he had in consequence been 
deprived of his oESce, and ejected from the charoh. With- 
out inoorring any imputation of rashness, therefore, it may 
surely be conjectured that the authenticity of these heavy 
accusations did not admit of proof. Felicissimos, the friend 
ofNoratus, was condemned by Cyprian, and excommuni- 
cated ; how came Novatus then himself to be spared, if it 
was actually known that he had been guilty of so many and 
such enormous offences? But let us pass on firom these 
tilings, which at the present day admit not of being placed 
beyond the reach of question, inasmuch as all Novatus'i 
writings have perished, and direct our attention to the con- 
troversy of which he was the author and prime mover. 
Learned men are agreed that the dbturbances by which the 
African church was afflicted, were originated entirely by 
Novatus. Cyprian has left the fcct expreely on record, 
E^ist. xlix. p. 63. Idem est Novatus qui apud nos pri- 
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CENT, assigned for the hearing of the cause, hut the sud- 

iji. den promulgation of the emperor's edict, discon- 

i-'*^^'"'^ certed 



Cyprian, mum dhcordta et sckismatis tncendium semmavil. 
When, bowerer, in addition to tbis it is asserted, that these 
contentions and dishitbances did not commence until BA«r 
Cyprian had withdrawn hintself, and the peisecution was 
raging in full fury, and that Novalus never attempted any- 
thing against the authority of hia bishop previoualy to tho 
Decian persecutioDj I feel myself compelled to withhold my 
assent. The very epistle to which I have pointed, supplies 
lis, on the contrary, with proof that tho enmity borne by 
Novatus to Cyprian, had manifested itself sometime prior 
to the seces^on of the latter. Cvprian clearly distinguishes 
between the criminal acts of Novatus during the persecution, 
and those of which he had been guiLly at an antecedent 
period, and says that previously to the persecution, he had 
alienated the minds of certain of the brethren from their 
bishop. Qui quosdam iitic ex Fratribus ab Episcopo 
aegregavit (this had heeu done by him before the persecution 
arose : the crime of which he was guilty daring its contin- 
uance follows) Qui in ipsa peraaculione ad evertendaa 
fratriim Mantes alia qutedam perseculio nostris fuit. 
And who, let me ask, can possibly entertain a doubt of the 
contest between Cyprian and Novatus having arisen pre- 
viously to the commencement of the Decian persecution, 
when he hears Cyprian himself acknowledging, that had he 
not been prevented by the emperor's edict, he would have 
submitted Novatus's conduct to the judgment of the bisho|M, 
and had him expelled from the bosom of the church. He saya, 
indeed, that the crimes of Novatus, not any private offencOj 
hadcaused him to resolve on this;but ofthe crimes of Novatus 
we have spoken already. They were neither so clear nor so 
apparent as to call aloud for punishment. Neither does Cyprian 
dissemble, as we have already seen, that the enormity of these 
crimes was heightened by some offence or other which Nova- 
tus bad committed against the honour and rights of his bishop. 
What it was that gave rise to this disagreement between the 
presbyter and the bishop, is by no means clear. For my own 
part I strongly inchne to think that Novatus's conferring the 
office of deacon on Felicissimus, without the consent and ap- 
probation of Cyprian, produced a degree of irritation in the 
mind ofthe latter, who appears to have watched with the ut- 
most jealousy ovei every thing appertaining to his dignity, 
and 
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certed this arrangement, and Cyprian being re- c e n t . 
duced to the necessity of betaking himself to iii. 
flight, Novatus escaped excommunication, and -V""'''"*^ 
was suffered to remain unmolested in the situ- men^No- 
atioQ which he had hitherto enjoyed [/]. This "jj^ri^."" 
constituted 



and that to this source is to be referred the whole of this 
nnhappy and afflictive contcBt, Learned men, I well Icnow, 
have been of opinion that FelicLsiimus'B appointment to the 
office of d(;acon took place during the absence of Cyprian, 
and they have accordingly censured Pearson, who in hit 
Annates Cyprianicx, n. xz. Hii. p. 26. contends that Pelicis- 
rimns was made a deacon previously to the breaking out of 
this quarrel, but they come forward with nothing whatever 
in rapport of their opinion, except it be asking, who conse- 
crated or installed Felicissimua ? What bishop would have 
ventured to do tbb if Cyprian had not been absent? See 
Tillemont, Mem.ponr servir a'l'Histoire de I'Eglist, 
torn. iv. p. I. p. 393. To this I answer, N^ovatiis himself con- 
secrated hii deacon, and imagined that in dning so he was 
merely esereising a right that indisputably belonged to him. 
For tiiosc of the presbyters who, like Novatus, presided 
weraepaipte orpeouliar churches, enjoyed many privileges to 
wMch the rest who continued attached to the episcopal chu>cb 
were entire strangers. By Cyprian however this conduct was 
considered as altogether unwarranted. This I think he obvi- 
ously intimates, when he says, that through the ambitiou of 
Novatus, Felicissimus had been appointed a deacon nithout 
his permisnon. In the opinion of Cyprian, Novatus ought 
to have applied to his bishop for power to appoint a. deacon : 
whereas the latter being led away by ainbition, and holding 
the pTesidenoy of a church situated as it should seetu in the 
suburbs, or on some neighbouring mountain, imagined him- 
self to be fully competent to make such appointment without 
asking permiidon of the bishop : and in this chiefly con- 
asted his trangresuon and offence. 

[_/■] Vid. Cyprian Epist. xlix. p. 64. Hanc Conscientiam 
Criminum (Novatus) jam pridem timebat. Propter hoe 
le non de preshyterio excitari tanlum (that he would not 
be merely deprived of his office of presbyter) srd et com- 
municattone prohiberi pro certo tenebat. But how could 
the worthy Cypiian, who here assumes the character of an 
arbiter of thoughts, have arrived at the knowledge of what 

he 
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CENT, constituted the first act of a tragedy that was 
iir. destined not soon to be brought to a conclusion. 
JJ^'^^ XIV. After the departure of Cyprian, nothing 
ofFdidi- more was heard of this disturbance, so long as 
*'*"• the magistrates of Africa continued to persecute 
the Christians with unabated vigour. When the 
violence however which at first characterized this 
attack, had in great measure subsided, and Cyprian 
was about to return to his church, which had re- 
covered nearly its former state of tranquillity, 
Novatus, impressed no doubt with the fear that 
the bishop would, upon his return, at once institute 
those judicial proceedings against him, on which 
he had resolved previously to his being driven 
from his diocese, conceived it expedient to stir up 
a faction, which might close against his adversary 
the doors of the church, and thereby effectually 
deprive him of the means of carrying his medi- 
tated 



he thus states to huve passed In the mind of NoTatua ? 'Ei 
urgtntihus fratribus imminehat cognitionia dies, quo 
apud nos caussa ejus agereiur, nisi persecutio ante 
venisset, guam iste voto quodam evadendce et lucranda 
damnationis excipiens (i.e. be rejoiced in its occurrence : 
but whence could Cyprian possibly have learnt this ?) kac 
omnia commisil et miscuit : ul qui ejici de Ecelesia 
ei excludi kabebat, judicium sacerdolum voluntaria 
discessione preeceileret : quasi evasisse sit pcenatn, 
pravenisse sententiam. By several writers, ancient as 
iveli as modem, the latter words of tbia passage are under- 
stood as referring to the Journey of Novatus to Rome. Ac- 
cording to them, what Cyprian meant to say was, that No- 
vatuB escaped the condemnation that hang over him, by be- 
taking himself to flight. But in this they are cleuly mia- 
taken. The " Voluntary Departure" of which Cyprian 
speaks, alludes to Novatua's withdrawing himself from ths 
church, as is manifest from the preceding words. NoTetos, 
in feet, renounced all connection with the bishop and his 
church, in order to avoid the deprivation that he saw 
awaited him. 
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tated jdan into execution [5] . Availing himself c e n t i 
therefore, of the instrumentality of Felicissimus, iii- 
on whom, without the concmrence or consent of ^;I'"^'7^' 
his bishop, he had conferred the office of deacon, of FeUdi- 
he prevailed on a portion of the church to take "°""' 
part with him against Cyprian. One of the leading 
acts of Fehcisslmus was, in conjunction with a per- 
son of the name of Augetidus, to oppose the carry, 
ing into effect certain measures which Cyprian had 
given direction for pursuing with regard to the 
poor. His exertions in the cause of faction were 
so far attended with success, that in addition to 
great numbers of the people who went over to his 
party, he was joined by five presbyters who had 

long , 

[g] Cyprian do«a not exprenly charge Novatna with 
faftving been the chief ihstigatoT of Felici^muB in his schis- 
matical proceedings, but that he regarded him in this l^ty 
is manifest from bis Growing on htm the nhole blame 61 
the cburcb being lacerated and divided into two parts. 
Cirba aeteroi autem, says he, Fralres elaboratnvs, guos 
ab eo (Novatus) circwnventos dolemus, at veteratorii 
perniciosvm lulus fugiant, ut Uthaies laqueos sollici- 
tantis tvadanl, nl de qua pelli ille divinilus mertttl 
EeeUsiam repetant : qttos qutdem Domino adjuuanie, 
per ejus miterica'rdiam regredi posse confidimus* 
Vid Episl. ilix. p. 64. In the samo epistle he styles Feli- 
ciasimoa the Satellite of Novatus, thereby obnonsly inti- 
mating that the latter tnade use of Felicistdmus as a minister 
or instranent for disturbing the pettce of the church, and . 
setting it at variance with its bishop. But, aa I obaemd 
at the first, we are quite In the dark as to many things re- 
acting this controTersy, and Cyprian himeelf at other times 
eo speaks of this affair as should make it se#m as if Felims- 
Hraus, in what he did, had flot beett ihfluenced by 
any other person, but had followed nicely the bent of his 
own ill disposed mind. In bis 38th epistle, p. 51. in which 
he desealita with peculiar emphasis on the criminality of Pe- 
licisBimUi, the name of Novatus is never once introduced, 
hut Feliciseimiis himself is made the source and fountain of 
all the evil. Nee Loci met honore motws, nee vestra 
VOL, HI. N auctoritate 
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CENT, long entertained sentiments of animosity towards 

III. Cyprian [A]. These distractions and turbulent 

*-*-v-*/ proceedings 



aucloritaU et prasentia fractut, insttnctu sua guietem 
fratrum turbans proripuit sf cvm plurimis, ducem sa 
faclionis el sadttianis principem temerario furore con- 
testans. The affairs of Novatus and Pelicissimua are un- 
quesiionably much interwoven with each other, and that the 
one afforded hia as^tance lo the other is equally beyond 
the reach of controversy. On ume ^onnd or other, how- 
ever, which it is by no means easy to conjeofure, they ap- ' 
pear to have disagTeod. In the further progress of the con- 
troversy, this disagreement very clearly manifests itself on 
various occasions : we find, for instance, Novatua making 
common cause with the Novatiana, from whom Felicissimos 
kept himsdf entirely aloof: again. Nova tus appointed one 
person bishop of Carthage, namely Maximus ; Felicissimus 
another, viz. Fortunatus. This plainly proves that the two 
sects had at this period nothing in common between them, 
save their hatred of Cyprian. At the commencement of the 
controversy, there certainly appears to have existed a more 
intimate connection between these men. 

[A] According to the character which has been handed 
down to us of Felicissimus, he does not appear to have beert 
much better than his presbyter Novatns. Cyprian expressly 
charges him with having been guilty, not only of fraud and 
rapine, but also of adultery. Ad fraudes ejus el rapinax, 
yuas dilueida verilate cognovtmus, adullerii ettant 
crimen accedil, quod fratres noslri graves mri depre- 
hendiste se nwntiaverunt el prohaturos se assevefarunt. 
This passage occurs in £pis^. xzzviii. p. 61. In S^isl.W. 
p. 79. he is branded with notes of atill greater infamy. For 
he is there styled Fecunia commissee sibi Fraudatar, 
stuprator vtrginum, matrimoniorum multorum depopu- 
lator atqiu carruplar. It was not therefore one act of 
adultery only of which he had been guilty, but several, and 
not content with having polluted himself wilh tbis species of 
iniquity, he had also deflowered many vii^ins. But I must 
confess that I cannot help entertaining eorae suspicion that 
Cyprian, on this occasion, suffered himself to be carried away 
by the warmth of his indignation, and expressed himself in 
stronger terms than probably he intended. However, let us for 
the present dismiss our suspicions, and consider the martyr aa 
entitled lo implicit credit. This debauched vile man Oten, 
« very 
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proceedings, had the effect of somewhat protracting c B n t . 
the absence of Cyprian from his diocese, but could in. 

not '-*~^7r^ 



a very diggrace to hb name, managed mattcTs bo m in the 
absence of Cyprian to creste a most deplorable schism. Cy- 
prian had, during his exile Irom Caithage, deputed four 
persons, namely, two bishops of the names of Caldonius 
and HeTCulanns, and two confessors of the highest reputation, 
named Rogationns and Numidicus, to act for him in the dii- 
tribution of the alms to thepooT, and likewise com missioQed 
them to make diligent examiuation as to the lives and con- 
dition of those who thas subsisted on the liberality of tfag 
church, so that such of them as should appear to be mor« 
deserving than the rest, might be advanced to some or other 
of the inferior offices of the church. I will give the sum of 
this legation iu the holy man's own words, as ther eocur in 
Bpist. xxxviii. p. 61. of the Baluzian edition of hia works, 
the one to which I invariably refer. Cumqu9 ego vos (he 
is addressing himself to the persons wham he had deputed) 
' pro nig vicarios missrim, ut emvngerelis neceisitatea 
fratrum nostrorum sumptibus (i. e. with the money con- 
tribnted by the church towards the relief of the necessitDUs); 
si qui etiam vttlent suas arlts tsercere, additamento 
quantum tatis taaet, desideria »orum juvaritis ; simul 
etiam et tBtates eorum ti conditioner et mtrita dts- 
cerntraiis, til jam nunc ego, cui cura incumbit, omnes 
optima nossem et dignos quoque et kumiles ei mites ad 
eccletiasticm administrafionis officio pramaoerem. It 
appears then, that in the appointment of these deputies, Cy- 
prian's object was, first — necessitates expungi fratrum 
aumptibus, that is, that the wants of the brethren should be 
relieved out of the treasure of the church. Expungere 
necessitatee can in this place have no other meaning than 
to oatisfy or do away the wants of the poor. In the next 
place, what he bad in view was, that such of the poor aa 
were demrous of exercising aoy art or calling to which they 
had been bred, Aould be ajsisied with so much money by 
the church as might enable ibem to furnish themselves with 
the reqniate toob and other necessaries. Lastly, it was Cy- 
prian's dengii that such of the poor as were fit to be made 
deacons, or to be appointed to any oiher of the sacred of- 
fices, should be set apart from iho rest, in order to their 
being removed from tiie class of paupers who were main- 
tained by the churchj and advanced to racb slaiious as they 
might 
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c B H T . not ultimately preclude his return. After a short 

III-, delay which prudence suggested, he came back to 

^— ^f'^ Carthaee, 



might be qualified to fill iii tHe aaered minittrjr. Is &ct. he 
tna deoirous of retienng the fund got of which the poor 
were maiatained, of a part of ita burthen. All theoe tbinga 
were certainly of a nature at once honourable, pious, and 
-UaeAil. To measures, howerer, thus unexceptionBtile and 
prniseworthy, Felictasimua atood forth as an opponent He 
-would not sufTer the wauls of the poor to he relieved ; he 
would not even permit the bi^op'a directiona to be followed 
with regard to an examination of the indigent. InUrvessit, 
aaya Cyprian, ne quis poaset espungi; (being in posseauon, 
as deacon, of the treasure of the church, he could of oonne 
pvesent an effectual bar to any one's being reliered &ereout; 
the money, of which he bad thua, in his official capacity, be- 
come the depoaitary, he would net hand over to the biuop'i 
delegates) neve ea, qua desideraveram, passent diligent* 
txaminatione discerni. The necessities of many were in.! 
deed relieyed, that is, as Cjprian soon after e^lains it, 
atipendia episoopo dispetuanie, (viz. through IIm haoda 
of his deputies) percipiehant. For Feliciaaimus, of oonne, 
had not the command of the general treasury, but only of 
tiiat of the individual church on the mountain, of which he 
was minister. As he held forth, bowcTer, grieroas threats 
against all thne who abould not reject the relief proffered 
Aem by Cyptian'a deputies, many of the indigent declined 
to make their necessttieB known, or in any way whatever 
to avail themselves of the tendered munificence. These 
were no doubt Thieved by Feliciaaimus out of bis own re- 
aonicea. Cormmnattis est fralribus noitris qui primi exi 
pungi accesserani polmtatu itabroho et terrora violenia, 
qttod secutn t'n mante nan cantmumcarenl i/ut nabie ob' 
ttmperare volvissent : that ia, he threatened that he and 
&e church on the mountain, of which ha was deacon, would 
oease to regard as brelhceu aH inch of the indigent as should 
be found to have acceded to the measures pursued by the 
Ushop's repreaentatiTes. With regard to the nature of the 
crime then, of which Feliciadmua was guilty, we an lefl in 
BO doubt. As to any cause or pretext to which auch crimi- 
nal conduct is to be referred^ Cyprian has afforded us no 
clue whatever, neither has any one, as &t as I know, ever 
made it the subject of investigation. It will be forus, tfaere- 
iiue, to by how bi light may be thrown on ^ib point : doc 
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Carthage, and in a council convened chiefly for the c B n t . 
purpose of taking into consideration the caae of iii. 
the ^--v»^ 

The ichum 
of Felicii- 

iftit, u I oonoeire, a milter aa thoroughly iDVoIvecl in ob> 
■canty, u to raquiie any supeTabumliuit raeasure of Ulents or 
iBgenuity hi itt eluoidfttioD. Felicuaimus was, as vie hare 
seen, a dvsooii, and to him consequently belouged the care 
<Jthe poor, and tb« adminiBtratiun of the treasure pf t!ie 
cburd). Ilie authority and digaity appBrtaiDitig to the of- 
fice of deacoQ, were, monovet, by far greater in the church 
<J Africa than in other churches, as might he shewn from a 
nrie^ of testimaajei. The deacooe of this church bad, no 
Icn than tho presbyters, scats allowed them in the councils, 
H appears frum Cypriui's 55th Epistle^ and other plaow- 
They weM also aeBl, as we hare above seen, to the con- 
leowNTS and martyie in their imprisonment, for the purpose 
ofadisim^ring to them comfort and advice. In the absence 
of die pfcsbyters, they might receive DODfesnons, and grant 
ahaolutian to the penitent. This is admitted by Cyprian 
in hii 13tb Epistle, where he allows the lapsed to make 
confeaoion of their was to the de&cons. They had, moreover, 
some sent of share in the gDvecnment even of the church 
itsel/. £ntertBinhig then, in alt prgbability, very high no- 
tioDs of the dignity of his office, Felicissimns contended that 
Ok ^tribution of the poor's money, &c. inctaad of being 
coDfided to the delegates above mentioned, ought to have 
been committed to him and his fellow deacons ; and com- 
plained that by instituting such legation, Cyf»ian had done 
an act ubstantially injurious to the rights of their order. To 
a»j one not unacquainted with Christian antiquities, and 
who shall attentively consider this affair, the probability of 
ttiii haling been the case, cannot fail immediately to su^;cst 
itieIC But it shouhiL seem not at all unlikely, that a man of 
this bold vtd daring chaiacter did not stop here, but pro- 
ceeded to still greater lengths, contending most probably 
that Cyprian, by fonaking his church during the time of per- 
■ecatipa, and conaulting his safe^ by flight, bad forfeited his 
dignity, andd^pdved Inmaelf of all the rights and huiour ap- 
pcctaining to a bishop : that (be orders therefore wbi«h be 
had oommanioated tbrough hia delegates ot^ht to be bvated 
with, contempt, as coming from a penon no longer possessed 
of any power or anlhority ; and that some one else should 
bn appoifltad to fill the statian o£ head of the chorch. And 
iitdwd it may wit he wtdesundng of remank, that the pru- 
dence 
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OEN T. the lapsed, had the satisfaction of obtaining a 
III. complete triumphover his adversaries, Felicissimua 



deuce of Cyprian in Tvithdrawing himself from his chunh 
ftt so very trying and crilical a period, hu been strongly 
called in question by others. Cyprian upon being apprised 
by his delegates of tho very tatbulent and unwarrantable con- 
duct of Felieissimus, sent tbem at once, in a letter, of which 
a copy has reached our times, directions for bis immediate 
ezcommunicalion : and the delegates, as appears from their 
reply to this Epistle, (Epist. Cypr. xzxix ) not at all slack in 
giving full effect to the orders thus received, proceeded with- 
out delay to carry them into execution, not only against 
Felicisdmus himself, the author and prime mover (>f the dis- 
turbance, but also against some associate or other of his, I 
know not whom, of the name of Augendus, and various other 
persons of both seiea. This act certainly betokens a man of 
a vehement overhasty temper, rather than of a discreet pm- 
dent mind, and is one of Ihoee that in my opinion plainly 
proves Cyprian to have been oftentimes more studious of his 
owu honour than of the public good. In the first place, it 
was taking upon himself to act as judge in his own cause, a 
thing manifestly unjust : for in point of fact, the dispute was 
respecting the extent of the bishops' rights, and those of the 
order of deacons. And that Feltcissimus was not destitute of 
arguments in defence of the part he took, is clearly enough to 
be collected even from this, that Cyprian ever most cautiously 
abstains from giving us the least particle of information as to 
the cause Or origin of this contest. For had the cause or 
reason assigned by his adversary for thus setting himself in 
opposition to the bishop, been manifestly unjust, or altogether 
destitute of probable foundation, the latter would most as- 
suredly not have passed it over in ralence, but, as was his 
usual custom, have exerted his oratorical powers in invidiously 
bringing it under review. In the nest place, by a most un- 
warrantable stretch of episcopal power, he, solely on his own 
aathority, without any reference whatever to the people, pro- 
ceeded to thelengthof excommunicating, through his legates, 
a minister of the church, namely a deacon, without bis 
having been convicted of any crime, or even heard in bis 
own defence. He alledges, indeed, in the epistle above 
cited, three reasons in justification of bis sentence, namely, 
the threats of FeUcissimua, his frauds and his rapine, and 
lastly his adultery. But asto his threats, they bad never, as 
Cyprian 
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the author of the seditioD, togeth^ with the five cent. 
presbyters his associates, being by Uie sentence of iii. 
that ^-'v-^ 

The ■chism 
of Felids- 

Cyprian Iiimself does not pretend to deny, been carried into 
execution ; hia franda md bis rapine, of whicli the bishop 
Btatea himself to have teceived the clearest evidence, bad 
never aa yet been publicly laid open 'or brought under the 
cognizance of the people : and as to the charge of adultery, 
as Cypiian himself again acknowledges, it had never been 
substantiated by proof. It could not then but happen that 
this intemperate, over hasty mode of proceeding, should beget 
still greater disaensioDs and disturbances. Amongst the 
presbyters of the church of Carthage, there were five who had 
-witnessed with extreme reluctance the exaltation of Cyprian 
to the episcopal dignity. These men having previously 
taken occasion in varioas wiiys to manifest their hostility 
towards the bishop, openly now withdrew themselves 
altogether from bim, and became the avowed partisanii of his 
adversary Felicissimus : unquestionably cherishing the ex- 
pectation of getting another appointed bishop la his room. 
Learned men have imagined that Novatus was one of these 
presbyters : an opinion to which we shall presently take oc- 
casion to advert. With a view of more readily carrying their 
scheme into execution, they held out a promise to the lapsed, 
towards whom Cyprian bad conducted himself with perhaps 
somewhat more of severity than might be strictly justifiable, 
that if they would separate themselves from the bishop, they 
should be admitted to make their peace with the church 
without undergoing any sort of punishment or penancewhat- 
evrr. Conjurationis sua tnamores, says Cyprian, Epist, 
zl. p. 62. »t antigtia ilia contra episcopaium meam — 
ventna ratinentes, instaurant veterem contra nos tm- 
pugnalionem sttam, — Nunc se ad lapsorum pernictem 
venenata sua deceplione verterunt, ut agros et saueios, 
et ad capienda fortiara oonsilia per calamitatem ruinie 
tute minus idoneos, et minus solidos, a tnedela vulneris 
aui avocent, et intermissis preoibus et orationibus, qui- 
bus Dominus longa et continua satisfactiotie placandus 
eat, ad exitiosam temeritatem mendaeio captiosa pads 
invitent. Most bitterly indeed does llie good bishop com- 
plain in this epistle to his people, of the intemperate conduct 
of these five presbyters: but in the course of his complaints 
and accusations we meet with seveial things that arc carried 
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CENT, that assembly expelled from the hosom of the 

III. thurch. The exconununicated, setting at nought 

J'^'^y' the 



too br, and would hftTeb«tterbeooMe en arator endearoariog 
to blacken tlie character of his advemry, than & Cliirutian 
ptelate bewailing tbe unhappy divisionB of his church. One 
instance of thia, as it strikes nie, is his likening tbe £ve pres* 
byt(?TS to tbe fire principal persons of Carthage, who were 
joined with the magialratei, for the purpose of more rMdily 
effecting the ejiirpation of the ChtistianB. ^winque hit 
presbyteri nihil aliud sunl, quam quinqus primores illi, 
ifui edicta nuper maffistratilnis fuerunt copulati, vt 
jidem noslram ittbruereni, vt gracilia FratrwM corda 
ad Utkales la^utog prxoaricatione veritati* aotYterent. 
The way in which learned men bate bewildered IfaemSelrea 
innnravelliu^tbe senBe of this pBasagB, ii truly wondtjrful. 
Nothing can be more obvious than that it refers to die five 
chief persons of Carthage, whom Dedue by his edict appoint- 
ed coadjutors to the magistrates, with the view of morv 
readily accomplishing the extirpation of Christianity. By 
this formidable schism, the return of CypHui to his diociese 
was for some little while retardedj but after a bhort time, 
laying aside every fear, he came bac&, and by his piesence 
and authority foon put an end to every disturbance.^ — It 
now remains for us to enquire whether the celubrated Xova- 
tua, whom Cypriatt terms the author and priine noVet of i^ 
the disturbances in tbe Carthaginian church, was one of those 
five presbyten who weht over to the party of Felii'UaimUB ? 
The affirmative side of this question is takeii by an abun- 
dftnce of learned men : the negative by only one that I know 
of, namelyBi^op Pearson, in his Annates Cyprtaiticm : who 
however assigns no reason wfaatev«r in justification id his 
opinion. Had Novatus been One of tiiose presbyten, tbe 
cause of his hatred, and of the sedition excited agidnst Cy- 
prian, would be manifest. Upon a diligent oonraderation Of 
all circumstances, however, I am of opinien that Buhop 
Pearson's judgment is correct, and that Novatss oonsequenlly 
is not to be numbered amongst tbeae five adversaiiea of 
Cyprian. In the firet place, we hare above most cleoHy 
afaewn that Novatus was at enmity with Cyprian for aome 
time before any disturbances were occasioned in tbe chitrch 
of Carthage by Felicissimus, and that it was only tbe abrupt 
breaking out of tbe Dedan persecution, by which Cypiian 
was compelled to withdraw irom hia dioceae, that prevented 
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the punishment thus awarded them, proceeded to c e n t . 
the institution of a new church at Carthage, in iii. 
opposition to the one over which Cyprian pre- ^-*.-"»^ 



the latter from proceeding judicially against Novatua, and 
expelling him from the ohurch. It waa not however until 
after the sedition excited by Felicissimua had attained to 
some height, that thoso five preabytera ojienly withdrew them- 
Belyeafrom Cyprian. Previously to this they had dissemhleil 
their hatred, and the public were strangers to any disagrea- 
meat between them nnd the bishop. Iti the next place it 
appears from the 49tb. of Cyprian'a Epistles p. 64. that seu- 
tence waa never pronounced by the council of Carthage 
against Novatua, but that he anticipated it by flight. £f tci, 
says the bishop, de acclesia el excludi habebat,— quasi 
avasisse sit paenam,prievenisse sententtam. And some- 
'what farther on he adds, de qua {ecclesta) Hie pelli meruit, 
that he deserved expulsion from'the church, not that he had 
been actually expelled. In fact Noratus in order to avoid 
the judgment that awaited him, wilhdreve himself at once 
from the church of Carthage, and from Cyprian's jurisdic- 
tioD. But those five presbyters, as we shall presently see, 
appeared and made their defence in the council of bishops, 
convened by Cyprian after his return, and were by the aen- 
teiicc of the same council expelled from the church. I am 
well aware that Novatua is termed by Cyprian. Episl. zliz. 
p. 63. perjidus omnium Sacerdotum voce damnatus. 
Whence learned men have been led to conceive that he was 
condemned by the council in conjunction with the other 
presbyters, who were at enmity with Cyprian. But those 
words may with the strictest propriety be considered as 
referring raiher to the private judgment of individuals, and 
without doubt are to be underatoud aa meaning merely that 
his conduct vras universally reprobated by the chief ministers 
and teachers of the cburcli. Besides, unless I am altogether 
deceived, Novatus had already reached Rome, and joined 
the partisans of Novatian, when Cyprian upon returning to 
his diocese commenced his proceedings against Felieisslmus 
and tbe five presbyters. The whole thread of this history is 
broken, and cannot without the utmost difficulty be united, 
tuless this be taken for certaiu. Cyprian moreovei, in ex- 
pressly stating Novatus by his departure, Seientiam 
prcevenisse, clearly intimates, that he bad previously to the 
bishops return, withdrawn himself, and passed oTer to Rome, 
vol.. III. O Lastly, 
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CENT, sided, appointing to the office of its bishop one 

III. of the five ejected presbyters, whose name was 

'::f~'''~*^ Fortunatus [*!■ But it should seem that this 

Hieichum *- jv • 

of Felidi- Ottspnng 

Lastly, not to advert to some other thinga, lest I should tres- 
pass too far on the reader's patience, it is certain that al- 
though Kovalus gave every encouragement and support 
to FelicissimuB whilst in Africa, yet that he did not con- 
tinue to adhere to his party after he reached Rome, but 
went over to one of a very different kind, namely, that of 
Novatiau. Neither did he consent to recognise Fortunatus, 
whom the Action of Felicissimns had invested with the 
episcopal office, in opposition to Cyprian, but constituted 
another person bishop of Carthage, namely, Maximus, one 
of the Novatian party. 

[ij. The fury of the Decian persecution being spent, it 
appears that Cyprian returned to Carthage, and immediately 
convened a council of the bishops for the purpose of putting 
en end to the long agitated controversy respecting the lapsed, 
and also talcing cognizance of the alTair of Felicissimus, and 
the five presbyters connected with him. Much is it to be 
wished that either the acts of this council, or at least the 
epistles of Cyprian, and the other African bishops, to those 
of the Roman church respecting it, and of which mention is 
made by him in his 42nd Epbtle, p. 67. were est»nf . All 
these however have perished, and for any knowledge that 
we may gain either as to the council or its proceedings, we 
must stand wholly indebted to n few sentences that are to he 
found in Cyprian's epistlea. From these then it appears, first, 
that Felicisaimus, together with the five presbyters, were pre- 
sent in the council, and permitted to be heard in Iheir own de- 
fence. Quanlum vera, says Cyprian, addressing himself to 
Cornelius, bishop of Rome, E^ist. zlii. p. 57, /tic ad 
Presbyterorum quorumdam et Felicissimi caussam 
pertinet, quid hie actum sil ut scire posses, Lifteras 
ad te Coltega noslri (the bishops convened) manu sua 
SwbscTiptas miserunt, qui, auditis eis, quid senserini 
et quid pronwntiaverint ex eorum Litteris disces. 
Secondly, from another letter to the same Cornelius, (Bpist. 
Iv. p. 87 & seq.) it appears that not only the bishops of the 
African church, hut also the presbyters and deacons, and 
these too, not merely a few, but a considerable number, were 
present at this council. Si eorum qui de illis priare Anno 
judicaverunt numerua cum Prtsbyteria el Diaconit 
eoir^Hitttur 
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oflspring of faction had more of Bpirit than cent. 
strength or stability belonging to it, and that not iii. 
long subsequent to its birth it became a prey to ^-^ -^ 
discord and division, nothing whatever as to its ^Fdi^."" 
progress being to be met with in any of the "™<"- 
ancient writers. 

XV. Novatus, 



eomptitetur, plures tunc affuerunt judieio at cognitioni 
quam sunt iident isli qui cum Forlunaio (the bisbop 
Kt up by tfae factious in opposition to Cyprian) nunc 
videntur esse eonjuncti. From the same letter it more- 
over appears, that all the delinquents were, by tbe UDaiiimoiU 
Toice of the bishops, excommunicated ; not however with- 
out the hope of having their offences pardoned, provided 
they would renounce tbeir errors and become new men. 
Nee Eeclesia tstic, says Cyprian, p. S8. cuiquam claudi- 
tur, nee Episcopas alicui denegatur. Palientia el 
facilitaa et humanitas nostra venientibus preesto est, 

Sato amnes in Ecclasiam rtgredi. Neither ia Cyprian 
ent as to the crimes by which these men bad draivn down 
on themselves (bis sentence, but to my very great astonbbment, 
he in enumerating them assigns the chief placo in point of 
enormity, to that which is most excusafaie of the whole, and 
was never considered as oae of those capital offences to 
which the punishment of excommunication was allotted, 
namely, a tenderness of feeling towards the lapsed, and a 
justification (^ those certificates of peace, of which we hnve 
spoken in a former page. Let us bear this most eloquent 
writer's own words. Taceo itaque de fraudi&us Eeclesia 
faclis, (the interception and misapplication of the money of 
the church :) Conjuraliones, »t Adulleria, et varia delic- 
torum genera prtBtureo ; (Things of this sort were, in the 
opinion of the worthy bishop, offences merely of minor a^ 
count, and to be regarded not so much in the light of trans- 
gression against God, as againat mankind nnd their diocesan : 
but now comes tbe heinous crime against God himself, for 
which alone be considers these deUnquenta as having amply 
merited their punishment) unum illud, in quo non mea, 
neo hominum, sed dci caussa est, de eorum facinora 
nan puto esse reticendum, quod a prima statim perse' 
eutionisdie, eommunicare cum lapsis, et poeniteniitB 
agenda inttrcedere non desliterunl. (i. e. they were de- 
nrooi that all sn^ of the lapsed u might be able to produce 
ceitificBtet 
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1 B N T . XV. Novatus, apprehensive of the severity of 
III. Cyprian, withdrew hitoself hefore the return of 
l^y''^ the latter to Rome ; in which city there prevailed 
on ofl^- DO less of strife and dissension than there did at 
"^- Carthage. 

certificates of peace from the miirtyrs, shoiild be again re- 
ceived into the bosom of the uburch). In exaggeriling thia 
crime he exhausts all his eloquence, and conaumes no small 
portion of his epbtie, as if it were absolutely impossible to 
conceive any thing more atrooioua or more offensive to the 
Deity. For my own part however, I caimot help regarding 
the man who commits adultery and sacrilege, who is an 
enemy to the public peace, and who embezEles money 
destined for the relief of the poor, as a much more grievous 
einner, than be who, being of a mild and lenient disposition, 
and duly senaible of the great allowances that are to be 
made for the imbecility of human nature, would willingly 
have meroyand compassion shewn to those who, through fear 
of death, may in time of peril have apostatized from the faith ; 
but have since repented of their crime, and learnt to regard it 
with borror and detestation. But not to hesitate in avowing 
the truth, it was evidently neitherthis mme, DorthegreM- 
est part of the others, that caused the expulmon of Felioisu- 
mus and his associates from the church ; but their excommu- 
nication, as is manifest from the whole of this epistle, ia to be 
attributed principally to this one thing alone, that Felicissi- 
mus had dared to offer resistance to the commands of bia 
diocesan, and endeavoured to support bimself in such bis 
arrogance, by gathering around bim a faction. And as to 
all that is said about hia ill-judged clemency, and taking too 
aclire a part on behalf of the lapsed, it became a crime of 
such magnitude in the eyes of Cyprian, merely on aocoUBt 
of its having a tendency to counteract the eSect of bis official 
decree, and thus eventually to lessen the weight of the epis- 
copal authority. We shall, in another place, see with what 
an excess of zeal Ibis worthy prelate labom«d to defend and 
exalt the episcopal dignity, at the espence of the people's 
rights. In what way the accused conducted their defence, 
or what were the arguments iHged by them in extenuatioii 
of their conduct, Cyptian has no where informed ns. We 
should however have been much better able to understand 
and come to a decision on the merits of this controversy, had 
Bome information as to these points been handed down to 
posterity. For my own part, I am most taWy persuaded, 
that 
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Carthage. The origin of these distractions was cent. 
briefly this : Novatian, one of the Roman presby- iii. 
ters, a man distinguished for his learning, gravity ^-"-"^^ ■ 
Bud eloquence, but of a harsh and rigorous sion ot No- 
disposition "'^■' 

that wwe we in poasesnon of their dofenoc, wo Hhould find it 
tauTi cbieflj on tbe lust of dominion manifoated hy Cyprian, 
and hiH infringement of the just lights of the presbyten, the 
deacons, and the {leople. The five presbjters, together 
with Felicnssiinns, being thus excommonictated by the coun- 
cii, their spirit did not sink ntider the reproach, but they at 
once set aboui establishing a new church at Carthage, dis- 
tinct from that over which Cyprian presided ; appointing as 
ite bishop ana of their own patty, of tbe name of Fortunalns, 
wbon diey procured to be consecrated by five bishops, 
whose names are given us by Cyprian, in his 55tb Epistle, 
p, 82, accompanied however, as might of course be expected, 
with invectives of the most vehement description. There 
were therefore, at one and the same time, no les*4han three 
Indiops of Carthage, namely — Cyprian, who still retained 
his authority over the greatest part of the Christians in that 
cKy — Maximus, who had been appointed to the episcopal 
office by certain legates of Novatian, sent from Rome — and 
Fortuoatus, whom the botion of Felicissimus had chosen for 
dieir bishop. This last mentioned bction, by way of ob- 
taining protection and support for its newly established 
exarch, commisrioned Policisaimus, with a nnmber of select 
associateB, to proceed to Rome, with the view of gaining over 
Uie Roman bishop Contelius to their ude, and detaching him 
from the interests of Cyprian. Cornelius, at the first it 
riioBtdBeem, made a shew of yielding to their wishes, being 
Bomewhat darroed at their threats, as well as imposed on by 
their blse representations; for they had the boldneaa to 
state, that no less than five and twenty of the African bishops 
were present at the consecration of Fortunatus, and to 
threaten, that unless he would consent to receive the letters 
which they had brought, they would give currency to many 
vile and ignominious reports on the subject. Cyprian Epist. 
Iv. p. 60. Cyprian oAejrts that this representation of theirs, 
widk regard to the number of bishops present, was an abso- 
late blaehood ; and in this I believe him to be perfectly cor- 
rect. At the same time, however, ho seems to admit, that 
there were aetaally more than five bishops present, although 
tbey were undeaerring of being regarded in that light, being 
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E N T . disposition, had taken upon him to maihtaiu, 
III. that those who had fallen into any of the more 
■"IJf*^ grievous sins, and more particularly all such aa 
<n of No- had apostatized during the Decian persecution, 
""■ ought 

men of bad character, and belonging either to tlie dan of the- 
lapsed 01 of heretics. Si nomina (of the fire and tweatj 
bishoiis) ab tii qucererea, non haberent vel quos faho 
nominarent. Tanta apud eos eliam malorutn (Bishops 
of couTse must be here understood, for it is of them that no- 
is treating) penuria est, ut ad Ulos neo da sacrifieatis, 
ttsc de hcereticis viginti quinqua (biahopa) colli gi possint.- 
In the aaaembly therefore, that created Fortunatus a biahop, 
thero were manjr more bishops preseiit than the Gvo by whom 
he was consecrated, but they were either of the number oF 
those who hail joined in the heathen sacrificea, and had on that 
account been deprived of their office, or were otherwise iii' 
the opinion of Cyprian heretics. Cornelius haringrecovered 
from his first alarm, collected sufficient courage to r^ect 
the orertnres of Felicissimus, and continued unshaken in b>i 
attacbment to Cyprian. In point offset, his own intirest de- 
manded this of hira : he hiniaelf being closely pressed by the 
faction of Novalian, a party that had also shewn itself inimical 
to the cause of Cyprian, and inclined to the support of Fe- 
licissimus. What Cornelius might have done had he been 
perfectly at liberty, and not in want of the support of Cyprian, 
ia another question, and which I shall not attempt to resolve 
by conjecture. What followed after Ihb, whether Fortu- 
natus had any successor, or whether those who had sepa- 
rated themaelvea from Cyjjrian returned and made their 
peace with the church, is not handed down to us by any of 
the ancient writers. Possibly the whole of this fiiction might 
unite ilself with that of the Noratians. By every calm and 
unprejudiced reviewer of thifl confroToisy, I thinic it will in 
all probability be acknowledged, that it may not impropetly 
be tenned the last Btni^le of the expiring liberty of the 
African church against episcopal encroachment. Cyprian, 
although be frequently speaks witheuScient modesty ofhim- 
self, and professes to feel all due respect for the character 
of the martyrs and confessors, the rights of the presbyters and 
deacons, and. the authority of the people, was uoverthe- 
leas obviously desirous of drawing everything within the 
circle of his own immediate jurisdiction, and of so br doing 
away the ancient form of government, as to render the 
whole 
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ought not to be received again into the bosom of c b n t . 
the chiUN^h ; and having met with opposition in in, 
regard to this and some other points, from ^-"Y^ 
Cornelius, a person held in the highest estima- ^^^^^1 
tion by the rest of the order of presbyters, he by "'""■ 
way of retaliating, endeavoured with the utmost 
violence of contention to prevent the latter from 
being appointed to succeed Fabian, as bishop of 
the roman church [A] , With this disturber of 
the 

irhole church subject to the absolute will and authority of 
the bishop. Hence arose all thcBC disputes and contentions. 
His views were for a while opposed and obiitructed by a 
partial reuatance on the side of the confessors, the presbyters, 
the deacons, and the people ; but bis fortitude aud perse- 
Teiance eventually taiumphed. No one can posaibj; ap- 
prove of every part of thoconduct of his adversaries: but 
even the few and obscure documeuta on the subject that 
hare reached our days, are sufficient of themselves to 
place it beyond the reach of all controversy, that the object 
ofthoir struggle was the maintenance of the rights of the 
clergy and the people, against the attempts of a bishop, seek- 
ing to establish over tbem a despotic and supreme dominion. 
[£]. Although the authors or prime movers of the various 
factions by which the Christian commonwealth was at dif- 
ferent times disturbed, aland foe the most part charged by 
their opponents, either truly or falsely, with a heavy catalogue 
of crimes and offences, yet Novatian so far fiom baring any 
stigma or reproach of this sort cast upon him, is compli- 
mented on the score of eloquence/, learning and philosophy, 
even by those who otherwise regarded him as nn enemy of 
the church, such as Cyprian,_ Jerome, and others, Vid. 
Cyprian, Epist. lii. & Irii. His adversary Cornelius, it is 
true, in an epistle to Fabius, bishop of Antioch, which b in 
part preserved by Eusebius, Htstor. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. xliii. 
p. 244. & saq. inveighs against him with sufficient 
asperity, but then without in the least impeaching his life 
or morals. In fact, whatever charges are brought against 
him, although they may appear by no means to be of 
a light nature, yet Uiey almost all belong to the mind, the 
Mcreti ofwhich can be known only to God himself. Some 
things also that are mentioned, refiect more disgrace on Cor- 
nelius himself than on Novatian. But Novatian is taxed 
with 
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c B N T . the peace of the Roman church, Novatus, out of 
III. enmity 

ThediswD- 

M&wf ^°' "''"' "'"'^'•'""s views, and with having excited thia formid- 
able dUlurbance merely thraugh enry at Cornelius being 
elected, by a. majority of suflragea, to lill the vacant see, into 
which he had hoped to have stepped himself. This is nn 
old accusation, and one that has acquired such strength and 
authority from time, as to be repealed nith the utmost con- 
fidence by all of the more recent writers, who miiformly 
represent a contest to have taken place between Cornelius and 
Novatian, for the biiihopric, and tbat the latter finding him- 
self dimppointed in his hopes of being tbus invested with th« 
government of the church, determined from a spirit of mora 
wanton malignity, to vex it with disturbances. For my own 
part, however, I feel no hesitation in pronouncing thia accit- 
Batlon to be altogether fictitious, and in declaring my utter 
disbelief of its being possible, by any sort of credible testi- 
mony, to prove that Novatian evv acted with bad ftiith, or 
endeavoured to nvail himself of leligion, as a cloak for 
carrying on his schemes of worldly aggrandisement. His 
adversary Cornelius indeed, in an epistle preserved by 
Eusebias, Hisi. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. xtiii, p. 242. expresses 
himself in the following terms, IlpoirtiXai opiyofuvos rqc 
'Enffjrojrqc o ^avftaaioQ Stos kcu KpiiirTiiiv Iv iaurw tj)v 
n-pmrtrS raurijv avra iitiBvftiav i\ay5ayiir. AdmiranduS 
tile vir episcopalis loci cupiditatejampridem aceensui et 
prmcipitem illam amhttionem suam tegens, diu omnes 
latuit. But the very words in which he is here accused, 
carry with them also his acquittal. For Cornelius eipreasly 
taxes him with having concealed his ambitiun, and thus for 
a long time imposed upon tlie public. But if this be correct, 
Kovatian could unquestionably never have done anything 
from whence it might be collected that he aspired to the epis- 
copal dignity, nor could he Kave taken any measures wbat- 
everfor obtaining suflirages, or gaining over those in whom 
the right of election lay to his interest- For whoever so far 
cloaks bis ambition as for it not to be perceptible by any one 
that be aspires allerany Ihingof consequence, can surely never 
be said to contend withanotber for tbe election to abi^opric. 
But Cornelius supplies us with even still stronger testimony, 
as to the innocence of his adversary. For he acknowledges 
that when tbe affair of electing a successor to Fabius was io 
deliberation at Rome, and Novatian professed himself desirous 
of having some other person appointed bbfaop rather than 
Comeliiu, 
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enmity most probably to Cyprian, who was c B N T . 
wannly iii. 

Thsdiuen- 
CoTnelius, he at the same time aaserted with a tramentloue !^hLS 
oath, that aa for himself he had not the least desire whatever 
for the ofSce : o yap mi XapTrpdraroc nai hi SpKiuy ^o€ipwK 
ricuc iricifityoe ro fil) hi SXiog KTriaKoirrje opcycvSat. 
Egregius tile vtr fremendis quibasdam sacrattt«nti» 
a^rmaveral se epitcopatitm non concupiioere. Now 
whoever not only abstains fnim eveiy act oi endeuTonr that 
could possibly lead to a suspicion of his cnleitaiiiing anjr am- 
bitious views, butalao declares solemnly on his oath that behu 
DO desire whatever to be made abishop, can surely never be re- 
garded in any sense as a competitor for the episcopal dignity. 
But it will perhaps be said that Novation perjured bunself 
as to this, and that notwithstanding all his pretended modes- 
ty, his real object in opposing Gomelitis was to procure th« 
bishopric for himself. To this there are many things that 
might be replied : I shall content myself however with ma- 
king only one remark. The most remote suspicion of 
perjury cannot possibly attach itself to such a character as 
Novatian, a man whom his very enemies acknowledge to 
have been upright, inflexible, and rigorous, and whom no 
one ever chamed with impiety towards God, or with poasess- 
iog a wicked or irieligious mind. What grounds then, it 
may possibly be asked, could Cornelius have had for accusing 
him ill hislettersto Pabius, and no doubt to others, of having 
for a long while eecrelly coveted ibe episcopal dignity ? I 
answer merely conjecture, and that too of the most uncertain 
indeterminate kind. His mode of reasoning was in all pro- 
bability this : NovatJan after hia ejqiulsion from the church 
permitted his followers to invest him with the office of bishop: 
the episcopal station and dignity must therefore have been 
long coveted by him, although be pretended to give every- 
thing else the preference. How very fallacious and utterly 



UDWorthv of a bishop sucli kind of reasoning as this is, ( 
not . I think possiblv need pointing out. Had Novat 
Immediately on the election of Cornelius, procured himself to 



have been created a bishop by his party, as he very easily 
might have donet there would indeed have been some, al- 
though but a verj' faint appearance, of colour for this insinu- 
ation : but instead of this, we find him dismissing for the 
moment every thought of founding a new church, and await- 
ing in tranquillity the expected sentence of the council, 
Tbb sentence proving to be adverse, and he and hia adherents 
VOL, III. P being 
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c B K T . warmly attached to Cornelius, united hims^ in 
III.' bonds 

Thaditsm- 

^^ J^ '***" Iwing tiriyen from the cborch, ho conceived that there woidd 
be no nn in hia becoming the spiritual head or biahop of hia 
party. The invidioua representation giren of this ^foir by 
Cornelius, cannot at the present day be refuted, ening to « 
want of docninents : but at the same time, as proceeding from 
an enemy, it ought to obtain no sort of credit with any one 
who ia a friend to equity. Novatlan, before hia embracing 
Christianity, was a philosopher, and as it slionld seem moat 
likely one of the stoic class. From the particulars transmitted 
to na by Cornaliua respecting him, he appears to faavo 
been of an atrebiliary malancbolio temperament, which natn- 
rally produced in him adispoution to moroseoeaa and sereri- 
ty, and a iondnesg for retirement. Those who left him, and 
letumed to the Roman church, stated tfaemsetTes to have 
witnessed in him, what Cornelius (apud Euseb. p. 24^ 
styles, r^i- &Koiy<ayjiiriav, kui Xuiro^iXiav; which is rendered 
by Valeslos, abkorreniem ab omni sooietate feritatem, et 
hipinam qttamdatn amiciliam, and implies him to have 
had an aversion to every sort of social interoourse, and to 
have maintained a harsh, ungracious, wolf-like kind of car- 
riage towards oven bis friends. That these things were ob< 
jected to him with truth, I have not the smallest doubt, ina»- 
mucb as manners like these were perfectly consentaneous to 
the principles he professed. A chief motive with him for 
embracing Christianity was, it should seem, a deep melan- 
choly into which be had fallen, and in regard to which 
be tnuted that the Christians would have been able to havs 
afforded bim relief. At least, so I conceive, we ought to 
understand what id said by Cornelius, nor do I think that 
any one who is acquainted vritb the opinions and modes of 
expression of the early Christians, will as to this differ from 
me. Hia words are, A^opfi^ tu xiccvirai yiyorty 6 Zarofac, 
^iriiiras tie &tiTov ecu diict)(rac '>' Avtio ^6vov !tav6y. 
C/iussam aique iniUum credtndi tpai prtebutt 3a- 
tanus in ipsum ingresitts atque in ipso aliquam 
diu commoraivs: which, if expressed in modem tenna, 
and according to the style of writing at present in «*c, 
would run somewhat as follows: — his mind had for 
a long time been oppressed by a deep and settled melan- 
ekoly, which being attributed by certain Christians with 
v}ktm he tvas acquainted, to the influence of an evil spi- 
rit, and they, moreover, aisuringhim, that if he would 
em^ae* 
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bonds of the closeat intimacy as a Mend and c b n x . 
coadjutor, iii. 



emhract Chriatiamty that iafluanet teouldba dtstroj/ed,^ 
he waa induced, under ifu hopti^recovaring hiahealtk, 
la hKoma a metnbtr tf the CKureh of Christ. Hu na- 
ladf was prebablynltBoded with ogtiTQlrioDa. Tbeopimoti I 
thiis«xp»MMto Hie moaning ofthe kbove cited pusage, ia 
not one talien up on ]i|kt greundg ; for that Noratian, who 
waA a Bfmc pliilosep^BT, ri»tdd of hiauelf have attribnted hia 
inattttAtt tolhe inflaenoe of an evil q>irit, is altt^etfaei iiicn- 
dible. fMs n«ti«n nuat have been iustilled into his mud 
by fha 'ChnRtians, wbo, doubtless, made every exertien to 
ptoiovtt a-man «f nob coirect mor^ to a profeaaton of 
UuAt Mth, and by dagreea, made bim a concert to dieii 
ophiians. Impatient man malady, Novatian yielded to their 
exhorlatiena ; but by the regidatnong of the primitrre (^arch, 
it Was not pomible 4«r htm to be noeived at the baptismal 
fbntas long as any indioationa lemrined of his being labiect 
l« tbe infiovnoe of an evil ^irit. Exoroiats were theratoro 
amtto bin, for The purpose of eitpellingthis deemon, bnt &il- 
O^'of dimr object, and Ntmitian whilrt under their operations 
btmig Mi«d mih a vrmlady ofaDiortatl natuio, be was at 
length, Wbiie at»n>ding as }t w«Te on the very brink of th« 
grave, leeelved into the Gbrintian fold. Haring, contrary 
to «9(peaftltion, gotten the better of bis disorder, soma uncer- 
ftdnty BSema to bare arisen^ -wbetber upon his restoration to 
faeriA, lie would confirm what he had done during hia aiok- 
nea, -and persevere in his profession of the Christian faiUi. 
Pw, as IB intidiously cast in bis teeth by Cornelius, he oould 
BOt be -prevailed on to submit to the other ritea prescribed by 
file cbnccfa/or to undflT^o the necessary form of being oon- 
flrtaied, or, as tbey termed it, signed by the biahop. For 
An pertinacity, and contempt of tbe Christian regulationa, 
fliere existed, unquestionably, no other reaaon than the 2uo- 
tuatingfltate of his mind, held in suspense, and vibrating as 
it were between pbiloaophy, to which he had at first been 
devotetl, and Christianity, which he had embraced with the 
hope of recovering hia health. Nor do I feel much sur- 
prised at these his doubts and heritation, since the Cbtis- 
tiaira, ontbeir part, bad oertainly failed in redenning the 
pledge thwy had given, of resloiing him to health through 
iheii eiOTctsts. Notwitliatanding this want of conftvmity, 
however,' Novstian waa ahortly after, in opposition to the 
-wholabodyoftbe priesthood, and agreat portion «f the p«o- 
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B N T . coadjutor. ComeKus however being elected in 
III. spite 

Thsdinea- 

^21^'*'**ple.«PP™«'edby the Romau bishop {in sll probability Fa- 
bian,) one of the presbyteTB of hU church. Cornelius apud 
EusebAih.vi.p.2i5. This was nnqueationablya most imTrar- 
nnted act, itbeing quite in opposition to the rules of the 
church, to admit into the sacred order one who had been bap- 
tized merely on the bed of uckneas, that is, who had not 
been completely immersed in the water, after the primitive 
manner, but merely been partially wetted or sprinkled there- 
with. For by many, and particularly by the members of tbs 
Roman church, the baptiam at Clinichs, (so they termed 
those who, being stretched on the bed of siclciiess, were bap- 
tised, lest they should die without the pale of the church), 
-was esteemed as leas perfect, indeed less Toliil, than the re- 

filar mode, and as insuflicient to . the obtaining salvation, 
ut what was still more astonishing, and altogether unheard 
of was, that a man should be appointed to the office of a 
Christian teacher, who treated the constitutioo of the church 
with contempt, and pertinaciously set at nought the autho- 
rity and conGrmation of the bishop. The belief of this age 
was, that the gift of the holy spirit attended the confirmation 
or Ji^t'rt^, es it was termed, of the bishop, and that, con- 
sequently, those whose baptism the bishop had not ratified 
and confirmed byprayer, impomtion of hands, and other rites^ 
were destitute of the holy spirit Ample evidence as to 
this is afforded us by Cornelius, who, in the most unequi- 
vocal terms, pronounces Novatian to hare been destitute of 
the holy spirit, in consequence of his nerer having been 
ngoed by the bishop, rin hi ui) rvxiiv, twc av t« AyiA 
•wycvfiaros trvx'- Hoc autem (the ugning of the hishnp) 
»iiniffi« percepio, quo tandem modo spiritutn sanctum 
poluil accipere ? The Roman bishop, therefore, was 
guilty of a most culpable act, in conferring the honouTable 
office of a presbyter on one who refused to conform himself 
to the laws of the church, and who, he must have been well 
awarej was destitute of all pretensions to' the holy, spirit. 
The great impropriety of this appointment was perceived, 
not only by the body of presbyters, but also by the people, 
■nd the bi^op was in consequence strongly u^ed by boUi 
to abstain from conferring this dignity on Novatian. I 
think, however, that I see plainly the reasons by which the 
bishop was induced to depart from the established regula- 
tions of die church in T^;ant to this man. He was no 
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spite of all opposition, Novatian withdrew him- cent. 
self III. 

The disMU- 
doutrt, foarful, that tbu new proselyte to Cbristiaiiily might vatian. 
be induced to abaudon the religion he had thua recently 
embraced, and return again to his former errors: indeed, 
it is not impoanble that Novatian might have given some 
intimations of an inclination this way. The hi^op, there- 
ibre, by way of binding him as it were to the r.burch, and 
extinguiihing within him every thought of desertion, made 
him at once a pmbyter. In this opinion I am strongly 
borne out by what is stated by Cornelias apud Eusab. p. 
245. namely, that Novatian after being baptised, was immedi- 
ately promoted to the degree of a presbyter. n-icfumic 
Kartlhii^ r« n-ptr^vrcpfti Kara xapiv t¥ iwilrK6jrii : which 
words are not Iwdly rendered by Valesius, post susceptum 
Saplisntttm (or more properly gimulatgue credideral) 
Prosbyteri gradum fuarat congecutua, idqut per 
Gratiam Episcirpi, Most rightly is this his advancement 
attributed to the favour of the hiriiop ; for it was in direct 
oppontion both to custom and the established laws of the 
ohurch, for any one who had been but jiut baptized, and 
never filled the office of a deacon, to be at once advanced to 
the dignity of a presbyter. The very distingoished and nn- 
exampled benevolence thus manifested towards Novatian, 
was so far productive of the intended effect, as to retain him 
in the chmeh, but it did not so restore and confiTm his 
mind, as to extinguish in him every thought of quitting it 
For being called upon, on the brealdng out of the Docian 
persecution, to come forth out of his chamber, in which he 
had shot himself up, and discharge the duties of his office 
amongst his labouring and afflicted brethren, he positively 
refused so to do, nay, even went the length of declaring, 
that he found the functions of a presbyter irreconcileable to 
his feelings, and that he should in consequence return again 
to his philosophy i fiff yap Iti ^Xcirdtu irpeafivripos c ivat 
1^. tr^pac yip tivai ^(KoarKfilas ipoc^C- Respondit non 
atnpliut se velis Presbyterum esse, atd alterius philo- 
topkite amore taneri. Ihave been induced tobringforwatd 
these remarks in illastration of the life of Novatian, on ac- 
count of the evidence they afford, that he was not naturally of 
an evil dispoution, but of a peculiar and melancholy turn of 
mind, as also for the light that they will be found to throw 
on the causes that gave rise to that schism in the RouiBn 
church of which he was the author. Novatian wrote many 
things 
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CENT, self from his communion, and at tlie instigation 
III. of his friend Novatas, was followed in this not 
^*^'"*-' only by five presbyters, but also by certain of the 
iio^ of nS- confessors and a portion of the people [l]. In 
••tUn. this 

things, but Uwy have iJl perub«l with the exception of m 
HneJl tract de Trtnitate, which haa been oominoDlj pnb- 
liahed with the ilifferent editions of TeTtullian, and wis.srt 
lon^ sinee edited at London in a aafarate fona, witk fMlM, 
fay the Rev. John JacluMn. By many of the leanwd, how- ' 
ever, doubts are entertained, and in my Ofmiion uot wilbaat 
reason, whether even this little work can ftiirly bo eonsidered 
as one of Novatian's. 

[/] That the African presbyter Novatns, who fled from 
Carthage to Rome in order to av«td the sentanoe «f Cy[iriBn, 
beeanie tiie iiitiiaate asMciate and coadjutor of Novatian, 
obtaining for him many additional friends, Aud laboniing 
by every means in his power to cherish and promote his io' 
terests, is clear beyond «11 question from the «piatlra ti Gy- 
piian, as well lis from Jerome, Paoiro, .«nd many alber 
writers. Novatian binisdf, a man of a dejected turn lof 
mind, and every way studions of his own ease, woald no 
doubt have given wiy to admonition and remensttaitoe, or 
bt:en easily' overoomo, liad not this biotions, bold, and elo- 
quent nipporter, experienced in all the sorts by which tba 
minds of men are to be wrought upon and uilfiained, «nd 
instigated no doubt by a hatred of Cyprian, who had 'oa- 
poused the canse of CoraeUus, in a oritioal uomsnt com* 
to his aid, arrested bis sliding feet, and in vsrimis ways fur* 
nished him with that degree of wnstance which enabled hju 
to muutain hu ground. To Ui^ adt^ition and sinnnona 
Support oftheparty of Novatian, even to the eiilent of en- 
deavouring to establish a new cboroh at Some, Nvvatns was 
impelled by nothing short of absolute -neiKaBity. hie Jiad, >as 
we fanve seen, witlidrawn himselfto Rojneas lo« haven «f 
security, in which he might find protection from the asaaulta 
of the bishop of Carthage and hii adherents. But bad Cor- 
nelins, the intimate friend of his adversary Cyprian, pos- 
sessed the exclusive ggvemment of the Roman chuioh. No- 
TEtuB would most assuredly have been driven from it. Asa 
*- matter of the first necessity, thofore, fac was obliged to pro- 

vide bimselli in case of emergency, with another asylum, and 
to arrange matters so that in c«i<e Cornelius could not befire- 
rented from succeeding to the bishopric, he might be able 

itill 
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this dtstrocted state of things both piirties made cent. 
application by letter to the bishop of Carthage iii. 

■ion of No' 
■till to find Bhelter tot himielf by the erection of :l new 
church. This man, tiien, connilting nther his onn safety 
than Noratian's honour, by means of hia eloquence pTevailed 
on the Roman confeaaors, or in other words, ihat branch of the 
church invhich vru vested the chief power and authority, 
(0 oppose Cornelius, a thing to the accomplishment of which 
NoTatfan himself had proved unequal, or rather perhaps bad 
aerer dated to attempt. Novalo inline a vohia recedente, 
id est, proeetla et turbina reeedente, ex parte illic quiaa 

facta eat, et glorioai ac boni confeasorea, qui de eceUaia 
iUo inciiante, dicesaerant, posltaquam Hie ab urbe dis- 
eeaait ad aeeUtiam reverterunt. Cyprian : Episl. xlix. p. 
63. By this same man also, and not by Novatian, who al- 
though he mi^t be of a hanli severe dispontion, was, never- 

'tbeless, an enemy to turbulence, a portion of the people was 
prevailed on to forsake Cornelius; Similia et paria, tayn 
Cyprian, Romie molitua est, quee Carthagine, a clero por- 
tionem plebii avellens.fraternilatia bene sibi cahierenlii, 
»t »fl invicem diligentts concordiam scindena. 'i'o the 
persusnons of this man likewise, was it owing that Novatian 
in ^ite of his telucfance and apparent timidity, suffered 
himself to be created a bishop by his party. Qui iatic (at 
Carthage) adverma Bcclesiam Diaconum fecerat, illic 
(at Rome) Episeopum fecit : that U, he never ceased 
arg;ing Novatian - and his friends, until he had pre- 
vued on the latter to elect the former si their bishop, 
and the former to accept of the ofiice thus conferred 
upon him. Finally this man suffered himself to be named 
with olhen by tins new prelate, in a legation to Africa, and 
thus empowered, proceeded to consdlute bishops of the 
NovBtian-sect, at Carthage, and various other places. In 
fiict, Novatian himself did little or nothing, almost every 
thing being both contrived and carried into effect by the 
ardent, dte indebtigable Novatus. All these things were 
certainly highly criminal, and argue a turbulent spirit thirst- . 
ing after revenge, and more studious of victory and self- 
advancement than of either ttutb or tranquillity. Nor does 
it at all accord with my feelings lo become the advocnte of 
■uch a man. There u, however, one thing in which he 
appears to me to be less culpable than is commonly thought. 
By all (he writers of ecdesiasticd history, that 1 have evei 
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. for his inteference, and Cyprian having through 
legates, which he dispatched to Rome for the pur- 
pose 



seen, he U, in addition to his other Crimea, accused of this, 
that be supported at Rome, opinions diametrically opposite to 
thoM nbich he had maintained in Africa, discovering at the 
same time in this levity and inconstancy, an uniform malignity 
of heart. At Carthage, say they, out of oppowtion to Cyprian, 
he was all mildness and lenity towards the lapsed, who, 
eapecially, if they brought with them certificates of peace, 
ought, he contended, to be again humanely received into 
the church, without undergoing any sort uf penance, and 
even admitted to tbe Lord's table ; at Rome, for the purpose 
of annoying Cornelius, he oii the contrary, assomed a rha-^ 
recter of austerity and rigour, and siding with Novatian, 
maintained that the lapsed ought for ever to be excluded from 
tiie church. Now, whether the learned are altogether 
justified in the opinion thus generally entertained by them, 
as to this, is to me a matter of very considerable doubt. 
Cyprian, than whom Novatus never had a more inveterate 
enemy, in his 49th epistle, sums up at very great length the 
whole catalogue of offences, whether true or false, with 
which the latter stood charged : but of the accusation to 
which we have just alluded, ue takes not the smallest notice^ 
This silence, ou the part of an enemy, is to me of itself ft 
KufBcient reason for exonerating his memory of this crime. 
Cyprian touches en the opinion, which, after tbe example of 
Novalian, he maintained at Home: but he does not add 
that during hb abode in Africa, he had been of a differeut 
and an opposite one : which could hif have charged him 
with it, we may be certain he would never thus have passed 
over. Datnnare, says Cyprian, with an affectation of wit 
that seems rather out of place, datnnare nunc audet sacri- 
ficantium menus ( that is he will not allow that those who 
have polluted their hands by sacriGcing on the heathen altars, 
should he again received into the church) cum sit ipse 
noctnlior pedihus, (a turn surely not of the most elegant or 
happy kind) quibus Filius qui nascebatur occisus est. 
He alludes to a report that prevailed of Novatus having 
:u his wife a malicious kick in the belly at tbe time of 
being pregnant. Had he been able to have accused 
Novatus of having with change of place changed his opinion 
in regard to tbe lapsed, we may rest assured, he wotdd not 
have failed to upbraid him with it. Damnare, bo would 
have 
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pose, made due enquiry iato the merits of the c i n t . 
cause, gave his decision in fiivour of Cornelius, iii. 
On the other hand Cornelius, taking tiie forti- ^-"V*^ 
tude displayed by Cyprian for his example, upon don ofiKl 
finding that Novatian could by no means what- "'^■^ 
ever be prevailed on to entertain sentiments of 
less rigour towiirds the lapsed, proceeded in a full 
council of bishops convened at Rome, in the year 
ccLi. to pronounce sentence of exconununica- 
tion against him and all his followers [m]. The 
sequel 

kave said nunc audtt sacrifinantiwn manus, quum pedes 
torum antea osculatus lit. This compHrisoa wouldhave poa- 
seased more of weight a.Dd of truth. Upon the whole if appean 
to mc that learned men can have no other reason foi thinking 
that Novatus maintained different senliments at Rome from 
what he did in Africa reapeoting the lapsed, except it be their 
entertaining; a persuaaion that he was one of the 6ve pnahj- 
ters who deserted Cyprian at Caithage : for Cyprian makes it 
ABubject of complaint against tbese presbyters that they leaned 
unreasonably in favoui of the lapsed. That this persuauon^ 
however, iaeTroneoaStWe have already demonstmted, inaamucti 
■a nothing can be clearer than that Novatus and Cyprian 
were at variance long before any disagreement took place 
between dte latter and the five presbyters. 

[nt] bfthfl council held at Rome, in which Novatian wu 
condemned and ezcommunicated, an account is given by 
Cyprian, in Us 62nd Epistle, as also by Eusebins, and othei 
BBcient writers. Novatian himself was present at it, but 
hs could not be brought to agree with the bishops, that 
those vrh& had fallen away from the church in the time of 
peneoation ahoold I^ pardoned. He had not always been 
of this severe way of thinking ; for before his dispute with 
Coniel^ he lua given it as bis opinion, that pardon on^ht 
ttf be 4Ziended to all such of the hipsed as, moved with 
ofl^tpuoclion for their offence, should acknowledge the 
ettormitf of i^ and offer to submit themselves to such pe* 
iianqe 4s might be ^moined by the church. This is obviously 
to ha (!oUected, not only from Cyprian (Epist. Iii.), bat also 
from qther writers. In the heat of contention, however, aa 
is ROt uqgomman, amongit men, he gradually adopted senti- 
ments of a more seyen character than those which he had at 

vnr.. III. Q "™' 
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CENT, sequel of this unfortunate business was equaUf 
III. deplorable with that of the Airican contest. In- 

i::""""'^ deed if the lone continuance of tbe evil be taken 
Thedltsen- ■ ^ .. ^ i_ 

■bn at No* mto the account, we may even say much more so , 
n&ta- jjje African schism having been comparatively 

but 

fint entertained. We are infonned, not only b^ Cypiian> 
bat also by Socrateg, Histor. EccUs. lib. ir. cap. xxviii. p. 
S46. that Nova tiui's reaBon far oppanng tbe advancement 
of Cornelius lo the see of Rome, was the fiiendly disposition 
manifested by tbe latter towards tbe lapsed, before tbey bad 
taken tbe requisite step* for obtaining a reconciliation witb 
Ibe church. Nor does Cyprian Tentnre to contend that this 
objection was altogether sroundleBs : he contents himself 
with merely parrying it. Sed et, «ay8 he, {Epist. lii. p. 69) 
quod passim fpassim here is to be underBtood in the sense 
of proftiisctie) communicare sacrificatia Cornelius tihi 
nunlialus, hoe etiam de apostalarum fietis rumortias 
nascitw. Ostensibly he here denies the imputation, but 
not long after he in no very obacnre terms admits that Cor- 
nelius had granted pardon to tbe lapsed in cases of sickness, 
without exacting from them tbe leqniato penance on their 
recovery. Si qui infirmatibua occupantur. Hits, sicut 
placuit, in periculo subvmitur. And that he had con- 
ducted himself towards the Lihellatiei with even still greater 
lenity, is also not denied. It was not therefore with a mat- 
ter of mere fiction that Novatian reproached Cornelius. 
Possibly there might at Rome have been some who were not 
equally circumspect and cautious with Cyprian in their vin- 
dication of tbe latter, but at once admitted tbe charge to its 
full extent, contending, however, that it was by no means 
of a serious natnie, or in any shape derogatory to the charac- 
ter of a bishop. This mode of treating the matter, it is not 
unlikely, had the effect of so nritating a man like Novatian, 
of a morose alrabiliary disposition, that by way of effectually 
precluding tbe advocates of Cornelius firom every poambili^ 
of defending him, he was finally led to maintain that tlie 
lapsed ought to Ije exchided for ever ham all communion 
with the bishop and tbe church. From this opinion, pso- 
baltly at first advanced during tbe warmdi of debate, itwaa 
impossible for bim afterwards to recede, vritbout exposing 
liimselfto the ehai^ of vacillancy and irresolution. He was 
also, no doubt, 8tm«d up by Novatus, to disregard kdmo- 
nilion and to refose making any concesdoss. 
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■ but of short duration. Those who had been thus o b n t . 
expelled by Cornelius from the Roman dmrch, lit. 
foiraed themselves into an association, over which' ^*'v^ 
they appointed Novatian, the parent of this dis- ^n of ^o^ 
sension, bishop. Detestable as the formation of "''*°' 
this new Christian church appeared in the eyes of 
most of the bishops, who approved of the decrees 
of the Roman ccruncil respecting the restoration 
of the kpsed, it nevertheless had to boast of a 
very considerable degree of patronage and sup- 
port, and with a celerity scarcely to be conceived, 
obtained for itself an establishment in most of 
the provinces of the Christian world : nor could 
its extinction be accomplished prior to the fifth 
century. For thi? success however, it was chiefly 
indebted to the gravity and probity of the 
teachers by whom it was governed, and to the 
severity and rigour of its discipline, which tolera- 
ted no one of a wicked course of life, or who had 
defiled himself by the commission of any of the 
more grievous sins [n] . 

XVI. Respecting- 

[nj I cannot, in Ais place, enter into an anameration of 
Ae pafronB and enconragenof Noratian, amongflt -whom are to 
be met with lome of no mean nnk, or pretend to give a his- 
tory of the progren of the sect of which he was the founder. 
From Socrates Histor. EccUs. lib. iv. cap, xiriii. p. 245. 
it appears that the letters which Novatian took care to dis- 
patch to every part of the Christian world, made considerable 
impression on the minds of great nanibers, and bronght them 
over' to his party. It appears also from Eosebius Hisfor. 
Bccles. lib vi. cap. iliv. p. 346 and cap. zlvi. p. 248. that 
Fabinsj bidop of Antioch, and many others nbo were ippre- 
bensive that the shewing of too great indulgence to the lapsed 
might be prodnciive of very consdcrable detriment and 
penl to the Christian oanse, were strongly inclined to Ifova- 
tian'B opinions. liastly, it is dear that the Novatiana cuo- 
ceeded in farming chnrches of no small eitentj not only in 
Afiicaj where they at first established tberaaelves, but also in 
varions parts of Europe and Ana, particularly at Rome, and 
Gonitantinopls, 
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c B M T . XVT. Respecting the sum or subfitance of 
III. religion itself, no diaagreemect whatever exbted 

'-•■'V—' between the Novatians and other Christians. 

^SkTo^ What chiefly distinguished the foriner from most 

"*»•"■ of the latter, was their maintaining that persons 
who might Imve fallen into any of the more grie- 
vous sins after baptism, and more particularly all 
such as should have been guilty of defection in 
time of persecution, and have sacrificed to the 
heathen deities, . ought to be for ever excluded 
from the church ; although they did not pretend 

to 



Comtaallnopk, and iii Spain, in Gnnl and in Phrygia. Noitlur 
are ancient writers nlent as to the causes of this soceeai. In 
the fint place, as is f emaiked by Socrates, in tbe pawage al- 
ready adverted to, the sererity of this sect towards those who 
had been guilty of any of the more grievous mns, acquired 
for it a high estimation with all such as made piety tbmr 
chief concern : and in the next place, the gravity and rigid 
moral purity by which its teachers were for the most part 
characterised, could not but obtain for it « more than ordinary 
degree of reverence amongst the people. Hence Gonstan- 
tine the Great was indnced to exempt them from the number 
of proscribed heretics, and by a law enacted in the year 326. 
Cod. Tkeodos, tom. vi^ p. 124. to Becare them in the enjoy- 
ment of their churches and all propecty legiUmalely acquired. 
Succeeding emperors however did not prove eqnalW favour- 
able to them. Theodoaius the younger, in particuW, by a 
law passed in the year 423, Cod. Theodot. torn. vi. p. 202. 
made them liable to the same penalties to which other sacts 
were subject. The same emperor bad aUo before, viz. in the 
year 413, enacted a severe law against a particular Inanclt, 
of the Novatians, who were denominated Sabbaliani or, 
ProtapaichitES . They were thus termed from one Sabba- 
tius who about the beginning of the fifth century separated 
himself from the rest of the Novatiaiu, on the ground of hia 
conceiving that the feast of Easier ought to be observed on 
the same day that the Jews celebraU thejr passover, Vid. 
Ja. Gothofred ad Codicam Theodoiian, tom. vi. p> 222. 
During the fifth century therefore, it should seem, thattbis 
asot by degrees dwindled away; Blthougb certain bint vestiges 
of it are discoverable even so late «s £b nxth century. 
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to cut them off from every hope of eveatuaUy cent. 
obtaining' everlasting salvation [03 . From this iii- 
- dogma iir*''"*!. 

° The tearta 

of the No- 

[0} Of tb» difierent ancient writen who hmve left on r»- 
oora tbeir conddmnilioR of the prinoipid. error of Norati&n, 
DamclyithRtofhurafariDg; erer again to reoeive into the 
chufcb an; who had been excommuniiMted on aooount of 
(heir having potluted Ihenuelves by any of the mora grieroua 
Buu, it is to be obwrTBd, that they in part nieak obecuiely 
and 'ambigoouflly, and in part, are, apparently, at variance 
widi eaoh other. It can afibrd bnt'li&e room for wonder 
then, that more recent authors who have treated of the No- 
vatiAni, should have varied in their account, and hllen into 
some diference of opinion reapecting them. Upon the whole, 
wQ mi^ connder one. thing aa placed entirely beyond the 
reach of doubt, namely, that the lapeed aftn baptiam, 
were for ever excluded by Norahan and his followers 
from the church. There are two things, however, that ad- 
mit of some diapnte-^firat, who are we to connder as com- 
ing under the denomination of. the lapsed ? and secondly,- 
were those lapsed cnusidered as 'excluded merely from the 
Church, or likewise bom Heaven and atemtl salvBtiau? 
A* to the Erst of these points, it is certain that the dispute be- 
tween Cornelius and Novatian, at the firsts extended merely 
ta those who had fallen away during the Decian peraecution. 
Nor is it less certain that KoTatian,.as is gravely objected to 
bim by CypiiaQ, Epitt Iii. p. 74. placed evory one who had 
displayed an unbecoming want of Christian- fortitude, be 
it in whatever way it migb^ pteeasely on one and the 
rndte Foetii^, and awarded the same kind of pnniAraent to 
tiio Itibellatici aa he did to the Sacrificati and ThurifieaU. 
Aapersons guilty of certain other uns, were, noreover, re- 
garded by the laws of the primitiTe chnrob, as no leas crimi- 
nal than apoitkites, and more especially such as had domm it- 
ted either murder or adultery, Novatiau seems to have ex- 
tonded bifl severity also to these, and to have doomed 'tlem, 
ib- tammatk with dcwtten, to perpetual exolusion from the 
ohnrcb. ' By all the writers of the fourth and fifdi centuHei, 
who advert tO tbi« dogma of the Novatiam, whether in the 
way of refutation ormrrely explanation, it is unifbrmly un- 
denAoodafter this manner, every one of them explicitly ita- 
tii^ tiiat -Novatian forbad (he re- admission of any person 
into the diiirch, who had been guilty of any tX the more 
grieToaa'ana. That a regulation of this ant prevailed in the 
Novatian 
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N T . dogma it necessarily followed that they could not 
III. regard as the true church, any thing short of an 
■^ '^ ' assembly 



Noratian cbnrobes of that psriod, admitB not of a qneation. 
He roost sxpreM testimoDy aa to nich being the fact, is 
given uabyAsclepiades, Nicene bifihop of the Novatiaiu in the- 
ftiaTthoentitry. (apnd. Socrat. Ht's/or. £lcc/«f . lib. vii. cap; 
xxT. p. 367,^ 'Ekt-oc ra Ini^aai ml aWai ^oXXii 
Kara rac ypa^q iwXv A/iapriai irpdc SdvaTOV, Si of- 
ifttit fiif Tpoc rit xXtipixis, i})Uic tl Kric rie Xaiic^ 
liTrotKtLofitv. Prater saerificium Idolorum tuni et alia 
multa peccata ad morttm, ut loquuntur icripturte, prop- 
ter qua vol quidem clmoog, nos vera etiam iatco* a 
commttnione removetnus. Acenua, another bishop of (he 
NomtianB unfolda thia principle of his sect in nearly the 
sain« terms, stating thia auitere rule, aa he terms it, to 
have been in force with them from the time of the 
. Empennt Decina, is apa 6 X9^ ^^ ftcra. r« ^imvfta 
iliopTUcSrat: ifiapriay, ijv fpoe Sayatov takuaty ai 
Siuu ypa^l, tUc Koiyuvlae rwv Siiatv /«ic>IpW AU'^^ai, 
Eos scilicet qwt post Baptismum ^usmodi crimen ad- 
miserint, quod peccalum ad mortem divina scripture 
proTtuneiant, ad divirtorum Mysteriorum Commttnionan 
admitti non Oportere. vid. Socrat. Histor. Bccles. Lib. i, 
Gap: z> p. 3S. A catalogue of the dns deemed mortal bf 
the Novatiana is not, go far aa I am aware, to be met iriUi 
in any ancient irriter: and ve are consequently left in the- 
.dark as to the ncact extent of their discipline, which is pro- 
noonced by erery ooe to hare 'been rigoronslj severe-. 
OiegoryNanziBtizene (Oraf. xxxix. Op. Tom. ii. p. 636.)- 
expreases his diaaatiaTactioii at avarice not hnng included' 
amongst those nns, rince the scriptaies denoance this vice as- 
a apecies of idolatry, or aa not lets Griminal than the wonhip 
of mlse Gods. But aa to this, the good man'a reasoning is- 
built upon a mistake. The Novatian aeveritiea were directed 
not against vicious habits of the mindj auch as avarice and 
die like, but againat actiona repugnant to any of the principal 
laws of God, or what we denominate crimes. The same 
Gregory also represents second marriages aa having been 
indud^by the Noratiaus in the catalogue of mortal sins; 
and in this he is confiimed by Epiphanius, Attgnstine, 
Theodoret, and many others. Nor is snch representation 
altogether foreign from the truth. It must not, however, be 
overlooked that Socrates the hiatoiian, a man intimately con- 
veTMnt 
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assembly of innocent persons, who from their first c 8 M t . 
entrance into it, had never defiled themselves by 

the;; 



• of the No- 

T«nanl with everv thing relating tQ the Novadetu, inromu ui ^ 
{Bi»t. EceUa. lib. y. cap. xxii. p. 288. & seq.J that it 
was not all the Noratians, but those only who inhabited 
Phrygia that excommunicated persons who inarried twice. 
Thia cirC'Umilance indeecl, is the more deserving of remark, 
as it at once pats us in poBaension of the caose or reason of 
the practice. There, in fact, still existed in Pbrvgia so lata 
as the fijurth century, certain of the sect of the Montanists, to 
whom, as is well known, second maniagcB were an abomina- 
tion ; and there can be no doubt, but that these Montanists, 
having naited themselves with the Novatians, (who, on ac- 
count of their aiutere character could not but be highly es- 
teemed by persons who were themselrea bo much inclined to 
seyetity,) prevailed on the latter to adopt this part of their 
discipline. It wilt not admit of a quoation, UGrefoTo, but 
that it waa the practice of the Novatian church in its matu- 
rity, lo expel from its communion, not only those, who, in 
the hour of trial had proved an&ithful, but also ^ such as 
hadbeeii guiltyofany ofthe more enormous crimes. We 
have then only further to enquire whether such severity waa 
known to thb church in its infancy, or was countenanced by 
its parent and founder 7 And with regard to this, it shoold 
■eem asif some reasonable grounds for doubt were aSbrded 
us by Cyprian,who, in his 52nd epistle, occaaionally erpreases 
himself asif Novatian had allowed persons guilty of adolteiy 
and other dns of nolcss turpitude to continue members of his 
church, and excluded only such as came within the descrip- 
tion of deserters or apostates. Avt si $» cordis et rents 
acrulatorem constituit »l Jud}c«m{i»yahe speaking of No- 
vatian, p. 74.) per omnia tequaliter judic«t — et frauda- 
torts et moechos a latere atque a comitate sua eapoTet, 
quando multo et gravior el pejor sit moecki ^am lA- 
iellatici eautsa, cum hie necessitate, ilk voluntate 
peccaverit. Not long after he proceeds — nee sibiin hoe 
novi haretici blandiantitr quod se dtcant idololatris non 
communicare, quando sint apud illos adulleri etfrau- 
datores qui teneaniur idololatria critntna secundum 
apostolum ; and finally, with a trifling in teryal, he adds: 
ItafitjUt sipeccato allerius inquinari alterum dicunt, 
tt idololairiam delinquentts ad non delinquentem tran- 
tir^ tua asseveraliona eontendunt, txcusari seeundem 
suam 
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c E N T . the commission of any of those sins which might 

III. expose them to the penalty of eternal deadi. 

y^"^"*^^ Under 

The teneti 
of tbe No- 

3uam vocem non possunl ab idololatria crimini, cum 
constii de aposlolica probatioite moechcs et fraiidctloraj 
ijuibuiiUi communieant, idololalras esse- Nowby&ny 
one running orer these passages merely in a careory way, 
without bestowing on thorn any particofar degree of atten- 
tion, it might easily be conceived that Novatian did not ab- 
solutely exclude adulterers aiid persons of inordinate desires 
from his church, nor prohibit offenders of Ibis sort,Bf^er ha.T- 
ing submitted to the penance enjoined by the Jaw, from 
being again received into fellowship by tbe brethren, and 
that tbe doors of l)ia cbmcb were irrevocably closed against 
such only as in tbe hour of peril Iiad proved uilfaitbful. But 
to a reader who will pay sufficient attention to thu whole of 
Cyprian's argument, so as to possess himself thoroughly of its 
tenour and drift, unjesa I am altogether mistaken, a diQerent 
opinion will suggest itself. By adult'erers and persons of inor- 
dinate desires, Cyprian does not here mean those who were 
openly Bufb, but persons who were so clandestinely and in 
private, and the mode of argument be makes usQ of is this: 
— No one can pretend to deny but that amongst the follow- 
ers of Novatian there may bo some wirked characters, who, 
allboogb tbey may wear the semblance of chastity and up- 
rightness, are yet privately defiled by adultery and inordi- 
nate desires; indeed, since degenerate christians ofthiskiod 
contaminate more or less every Christian society, it is scarce- 
ly to be believed but that tbey are to be found also amongst 
me Novntians. If it be true, therefore, as the Novatiara 
maintaia, that whoever lives on terms of intimacy and 
friendship with a unner, becomes in fact a sinner himself 
they must live in a state of continual danger, nor let tbem do 
what tbey may, can tbe marks or stains of mn be avoided. 
That such is tbe purport and tendency of Cyprian's a^o- 
meot, is, I think, manifest, from tbe way in which be ex- 
presses himself at its commencement: at aa. cordis et r«r 
nil scrutatorem consiituit /Novatianua) frattdatoret et 
moechos a latere auo stparet. Had be b6en speaking of 
men whose adulteries or other crimes were publicly known, 
there could have been no need of Any searching of the heart 
and the reins to discover tbem, in order to their separatioii 
from the rest. But to the detection of latent adulteries or 
persons oherishing iuordinate denres in secret, a more than 
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Under the influence of this error they were more- cent, 
over compelled to regard all those Christian iii. 
congregations which were accustomed upon re- ^"m-*' 
pentance to receive again into fellowship persons of tha^N^ 
who "*^««- 

hnmiD ingaoity, or the Tacolty of Marching out the heart «nd 
reiiM, aa we may term it, is requisite. By way of deroonstnt- 
tine, how 'iifGciilt it must be even to separate or weed out the 
riDtul from the assembly of the upright, Cyprian, from the 
Dumerous catalogue of crimes to which our nature ia obnox- 
ious, selects two, namely adultery and the cherishing of 
inordinate desire?, which from the great degree of caution 
and secrecy with which they are in general indulged in, most 
commonly elude the observation of the pnhlic. With regard 
however, to adultetera, it ia to be remarked, that in another 
part of this same epistle, Cypria a ezpresseBhimself in the fol- 
lowing manner : Quibua tamen et ipsts Poenittntia 
conceditur tt lanfentandi ac aatisfaciendi spea rtlin- 
qaifur iecunilum ipsutn Apostolum, 2. Cot. xii. 20. 21. 
Henc£ certain of the learned have thought themaelTes iustl- 
fied in concluding that adulterers were permitted by Nova- 
tion to entertain a hope of being again received into the 
church. But in this it appears to me that they are most un- 
questionably deceived ; for, so far from these words eounte- 
uancing the inference that Novatian discovered a spirit af 
placability towards adulterers, it cannot even bs made appear 
from them that persona of this description were received 
again by the Christians in general. Cyprian says nothing 
more than this — that Saint Paul leCl to adulterers, a hope of 
penitence and satisfaction. Although, therefore, the 
controversy between Novatian and Cornelius arose prima' 
rily out of the case of those Christians who had proved un- 
faithful during Iho Decian persecution, it nevertheless ap- 
pears to be more than probable that it was recognised as & 
mndamental principle by the Novatian church, from its first 
eatablishment, that all persons who, atler baptism, weie guil- 
ty ofany thing contrary to the chief laws of God, should for 
ever be excluded from communion with the brethren. I 
oome now 'to the consideration of the other point above no- 
ticed, and in regard to which it will be recollected that I atalad 
iome grounda for doubt to exist By no inconsiderable 
number of the fflore recent writen,Novatian is represented 
not only as having ci^t off all who, after baptiam, were guil^ 
VOL. III. B . , •f 
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CENT, who had heen guilty of sins of the more hranous 
III. cast, and which in fact constituted hy far the 
'1*'^'''*^ greatest part of the Christian commonwealth, as 
of the No- entirely destitute of the holy spirit, and unworthy 
wtiaiu. tl^g 

ofany of tlie mote grievons dns, from every bope of reconcilia- 
tion ivith the cliuTcfa, but also aa having denied the posnbility of 
their eventually obtaining «rerlasting salvation. And in 
this, if reference be bad to the irriteTS of the fourth and fiflb 
centuries, we shall find them supported by authorities of no 
insignificant weight ; Eusebiua, for instance, (//I'sfor. £ee/e9. 
lib. vi. cap. xliii. p. 241, ) as also Jerome, (in Jovinian. a. ii.) 
and all those writers, (by no means a small number) who 
affirm that repentance cr contrition for ain had no place or 
efficacy assigned it in the system of Novatian, but was ut- 
terly discarded iberefcom. But the greater the diligence that 
I bestow in examining the most perspicuous and authentic of 
the documents that have reached our time relating to this con- 
troversy, tbe more persuaded do I feel that Novatian was not 
wholly destitute of tenderness and pity, and that the exces- 
sive harshness nud severity thus attributed to him, was not 
congenial to his feelings, but ought to be regarded merely as 
an inference deduced by these writers themselves, from cer- 
tain opinions which he was known to have entertained. It 
wasthe opinion of many in the age of which we are now 
treating, that the road to heaven lay open only to members 
of the church, and that those who died without the church, 
■died without hope of everlasting salvation. On thu account 
it was usual to administer baptism without deliiy, to any of 
the Catechumens that might be taken dangeronsly ill before 
the term allotted for their probation was expired ; and if any 
of the lapsed were seized with a malady of a mortal nature, 
it was in like manner customary to receive tbem again at once 
into the church, without waiting for their doing penance, or 
making any other sort of satisfaction. Extra ecclasiam 
conslilutui, (says Cyprian, Epist. tii. p. 71.) et aiunitate 
atque carilate divistis, coronari in morte non poterit. 
Sentiments like these were, in the times we are speaking of, 
very generally prevalent, and to all by whom they were en- 
tertained, nothing could be more natural than the following 
course of reasoning. — Novatian maintains that the lapaed 
ought to be suffered to die in a state of eKCommunication ; 
-bnt to those who die thus excluded from tbe cbwcb, there 
can remain no hope of salvation. Novatian, tberofore, cuts off 

tht 
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the- name of the true church, and to consider the cent. 
title of the piore and sincere church as exclusively in. 
appropriate to themselves. Nor did they scruple '~^'"^''^-' 
publidy to profess that such were the sentiments of th^N* 
they "'^""^ 

tbelapaed, not only from uU prospect of TecoDciliation with 
the chuTchj but also from every hope of eventually oblainitjg 
ererlaating. ulvation. But this coiisectary. It will be seen, 
Waa at variance with the sentiments of Novatianj who cer- 
tainly did not pretend to deprive the lapsed of every hope 
of making their peace with Heaven. In proof of this ns- 
aertion, we shall first adduce the great authority of Cyprian 
himself, who, in other respects, is loo much inclined to ex- 
aggerate Novatian's errors. O Aiereiicie irtstitultonis 
ineffieax et vana Tradilio, (says he, epist. lii. p. 75.) 
hortari ad satisfactionis poeniieniiam ei aubtrahare 
de saiisfaelione medictnam: dicere fratribus nostrU, 
plange et lackrymas ftinde, et diebus ac noctibus inge- 
misae, et pro abluendo et purgando delicto tuo lav 
giter e{ fruquvnter operare, sed extra ecclestam post 
omnia ista morierta ; quacumque ad pacem pertinent 
fades, sed nullam pacem quam quceris accipiea. Quis 
nort statim pereai, quis noti ipsa desperatione deficiat, 
guts non animum suum a proposito lamentationis aver- 
tat ? and alter illustrating what he thus urges in his usual 
eloqu«nt manner, by various apposite comparisons, he con- 
cludes as follows i—Quo'^ ^1 invenimus (in the scriptures) 
a poenitentia agenda neminem debere prohi6eri-^ad- 
mitlendus est plangentium gemitvs et poenitentice fruo • 
tvs doletitibus non negandus. Novatian, therefore, we 
■ee, recommended to the excommunicated to have recourse 
to t«ars, to prayers, to every mode of manifesting a contri- 
tion fortheirsins, in aword, he exhorted them to repentance. 
But to what purpose could he have done this, had it been hia 
belief that no hope of salvation remained to the lapsed ? Be- 
yond a question, he could have had no other view in thus 
exhorting sinners to tears and tepentance,than that they might 
incline the Almighty to mercy, and, as Cyprian himself ex- 
presses it, " nash and purge away their sin." Itwasnot 
therefore Heaven, but merely the doors of the church that 
NoTRtiaa closed against these offenders, considering God as 
havingieserved to himsolfthe power of pardoning any of the 
Biore grievous sins committed afler baptism. Similar priih 
ciples contiDued to be tntertained by his disciples. Accord 
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c B N T . they entertained. For they openly assumed to 

III. themselves the invidious appeUation of Catkari 

^^^'-*^ or the pure, thereby obviously casting on all 

rf tho^^ other Christians the imputation of being polluted 

vitiou. Qf 

ing to Socrates {Hist. Ecclet. lib i. cap. x. p. 39.) 
Acemu, a Novatian bishop, explained to Constantiiia 
the Oieat, at the council of Nice, the tenets of his 
sect as to the above points ia the following terms: — 
'EttI ficravolay fiiv ^^apriKiirac xporpeVitj', cXx-/£a it rflc 
d^itrtwc ft^ iraptt rHiy Itptiar, AUa jrapi rs Seb 
ttrStxeirSai, ra Svyafliva nitt iivaiav tj^ovroc .<niYX,»ip€iy- 
AftaprfifiaTa : ad poenitentiam qvidem inviiandos esaa 
peocatores, remisaionia vera spetn non a aacerdotibu* 
expeetare dehere, verum a Deo qui aolua jus poleata- 
temque kahet dimittendt peccala. We find AsclepiadeSj 
ttlao auother of the Novation bi^opa, exprening himself after 
the same manner, (apud Socrat. ^t^^. Eecle't. lib. vii, cap, 
ZXT. p. 367.) Stu fiivia riiy miyyiiptiiny ajiapTiHv iirirp- 
iiroyns. Soli Deo patestalem condonartdi relinquimva : 
And Socrates himself, in adverting to the sentiments of 3io- 
valian on (Mb hcad,(His^£<:c/e7. lib. iv. cap. xxvUl. p. 346) 
lepresents them precisely in the same way. With authori- 
ties then so weighty and pomtive, let us rest satisfied, and 
not seek as certain of the learned have done, to impugn ot 
enervate them by testimony of a far inferior and lew Inculent 
nature. In aaying this, however, I must beg to be vndor- 
stood as by no means wisbi)i(r to disguiae the fact, that even 
from the very authorities, which to a certain extent exculpate 
the Novations, it appears that this sect did not hold out to 
repentant ainnerB a certain or undoubted hope of salvation. 
Tbey did not it is true consign over those whom they excom- 
municated to absolute despondency : but in referrine as 
tbey did the cause of these unfortunate people to Ood alone, 
and exhorting tbem to an uoiatemipted course of repentance, 
during the remainder of their lives, they at once declared it 
to be their opinion that the lapsed might indeed entertain 
a hope, but were not warranted in cherishing any thing like 
confidence, and that the church could not venture to promise 
them any thing for certain, with regard to what they might 
have reason to expect from the judgment of Heaven. Tnia 
innst of itself surely have been sufficiently afSictive and dis- 
tressing. A person placed in a state of uncertainty with 
legard to the posrihility of his salvntion, cannot be considered 
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or corrupt : and when any from the general body of c e n T , 
ChristiaDs came oT^r to their party, tiiey made a ' lii. 
point of baptizing them afresh, unequivocally thus ^■^•v^ 
proclaiming to the world that they esteemed the of the No- 
baptism of the churches fiwm which they ■ dis- '■*'•"■ 
sented, as nothing better than a vain and useless 
ceremony [p]- , As to anything else that may 
have 



u much better off than one overwlielmed with deajwir, in- 
annach u bii whole life mart be passed in a state of perpe- 
tnal apprehension. In what sort of light the lapsed upon 
being admitted to repentance were regarded by the No- 
Tatiana is manifest. Daring the whole lemainder of their 
tires they were considered as belonging to the class of peni- 
tents, and it was consequently permitted them in common 
with other penitents, to be present at the sermons to the 
people : they bad also a place assigned them, apart from the 
ndthfal, whence they might manifest their contrition of 
hewrt in the sight of the' assembled breihren ; it waa, more- 
orer, allowed them to live and convnae with their kindred 
uid relations: but from the common praycis, as well as the 
■acrament of the Lord's mpper, they remained to the end of 
their days entireljr excluded. 

[p]. The error of the NovafianB appears in itself, as a 
thing of no very conndermble moment, and as having rela- 
tion merely to ^e external discipline of the church. But 
it carried with it consectaries of the highest importance, 
inasmuch as nothing could be more calculated to cause dis- 
traction in the church, and corrapt even religion itself. Nor 
did the Novatians, like other sects, dissemble and endeavour 
to disguise these consectaries, or to explain them away ; on 
ibe contrary they made open profestion of them. For example ; 
u they excluded from their communion, every one who had 
been guilty of any of the more heinous idns, they must ne- 
cessarily hare conudered the true rinble church of Christ as 
nothing short of an assembly of holy and innocent persons. 
Now to a certain extent this might have been borne with, 
woald they have allowed that in other chnrches, which 
glutted a telnrn to sinners upon repentance, salvation might 
be obtained, though with greater difGculty than in those 
which refused all reconciliation with the lapsed. But Ihia, 
the Noratians altogether denied, or at least made it appear 
to be extremely doubtiiil and uncertain. Por by assuming 
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CENT, have been - reported respecting the tenets of this 
III. sect, it may be considered either as involved in 
^■*''^*' great uncertainty, or as altogether unworthy of 
credit. 
MtioD^S^ XVII. Whilst these controversies were pre- 
fer GaUM. vailing amongst the Christians, Decius, together 
with his son, in the year ccli. fell in battle. 

He 

to themsekefl the arrogant title of Cathari, or "tie pure," 
they in effect charged all tboae churches which received 
sinners back again upon repeutance, with defilement, or 
impurity; which imputiiy they, as we learn Iram Cypiiao, 
in the passage juat ahove cited, pronounced to he generated 
from holding intercourse with ainners. Ax to the manner 
in which they eiplained or understood tbia, wo are left 
altogether in the dark by ancient writers, nor is Jt at all ne- 
cessary that we should in this place enter into an investiga- 
tion of it. Whether they imagined that the vitiouaileai of 
nnners communicated itself like a contagious disease to the 
innocent, or that this pollution or impurity arose from the 
too great lenity shewn to those who had trangreseedj 
certain it is that the contamination incurred, was re- 
garded by them as a thing not of light moment, but 
as of sufficient consequence to deprive men of those 
divine assistances which are requisite to ■ the ob- 
tfiining everlasting salvation. That such were their 
sentiments, no one can possibly doubt who shall con- 
sider that the baptism of all churches which extended their 
pardon to penitent sinners, was regarded by the Novatiang 
as entirely destitute ofefGcacy, and that they were in con- 
sequence accustomed to baptize afresh all those who might 
come over to them from such churches. Vid. Cyprian : 
Epist. Ixxiii. p. 129. The almost universally received 
opinion of this age was, that by means of baptism, men ob- 
tained remission of their sins on account of the faith with 
which liey were endued, and of which they at the dme of 
their baptism made open profession, but that the gifts of the 
holy spirit were communicated by the confirmation, or as 
they termed it, the signing of the bishop. Such was the 
doctrine taught in Egypt by Dionysins Alexandrinus, as 
appears from his epistle, apud Eugeb. Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. 
cap. viii, p. 254. at Rome, by Cornelius, and in Africa, by 
Cyprian, who makes very consideiable use of it in the coO' 
tiov«rsy 
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He was succeeded in the government of the em- cent. 
pire by Gallus, who took for a colleague his son iii. 
Volusian. This emperor, in the following year, ■JiJ^'"*'''*^ 
either by the promulgation of new edicts, or the cntio^nnl 
revival of those issued by hia predecessors, caused ^'" 6^"»- 
the persecution of the Christians, which had lan- 
guished 

traveny Tespectiog the re-haptiam of hereticsj of which we 
shall Boon have occaaisn to speak moto at large. Mani- 
feslum est aulem, (says he, Episi. Ixxiii. p, 131.) ubi et 
per qw)3 Retnissa Peccaiorum dart posset, quee in 
Baptismo scilicet datur. To which, after a trifling 
interval, he adds as follows respecting the fruits of confir~ 
mation ; Qui in Ecclesia baptizanturiaod who had there- 
fore already obtained remisuoo of their sins,) prtepositis 
EccUsiie offerunlur et per nostram Oraiionem et Manas 
Impositionetn Spiritum sanctum consequuntur et 
Signaculo Dttminico consummantur. More to the same 
purpose is to be found in the letter itself. Whether 
Novatian attrihuted the same efficacy to the bishop's con- 
firmation, that othei Christians did, is, I must confess, by no 
means cert^n. So far as concerned himself, he, as is ofa' 
jected to him by Cornelius in one of the above cited passages^ 
mi question ably treated it as a thing of no moment, resting 
peifecfly satisfied with baptism alone, and Theodoret has 
left it on record, Hxret. Fabui. lib. iii. c. v. p. 229, 230. 
torn. iv. op. that his followers cared nothing about the 
mictiun or idgning, and consequently thought but little of 
any gitls or benefits by which it might be accompanied. 
Nor is it in my opinion an unlikely conjecture of Jo. Morin, 
in his Comm. de Sacris Ordinationihui, torn. iii. p 127. 
that in this respect (he Novatians made a point of following 
the example of their master, who had treated the seal as they 
termed it of the bishop with contempt. With regard to bap- 
tism, however, and ils effects, it appears clearly from Cyprian, 
^ist. Uxvi-p. 154. that Novatian entertained the same 
opinion with hia adversaries: indeed he must have attributed 
greater efficacy to baptism than they did, and have conceived 
uiat the holy spirit was also communicated through it, if it 
waa hb belief that no benefits whatever were attached to 
confirmation. Novatian, therefore, in denying all validity 
to baptism, administeredby chuTche« that received again the 
lapsed upon lepentanoe, denied in effect that any one, 
differing 
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c B N T . guished during the latter days of Deciua, to be 
III. renewed. The Christians, therefore, had again 
'*"*v-^' to encounter a variety of evils in different pro- 
e5bon*un^ ™ces of the empire, but they appear , to have 
dor G»Uni. sustained them with considerably greater con- 
stancy and fortitude than they did those to which 
they were exposed under Decius [g]. The 
calamities 



differing from liim in opinion as to Ihia point, had obtftined 
pardon of their sins, or been made partaken of the gifts of 
the holy Bpirit which were pnrchafied for mankind by tha 
blood (^Christ. But what hope of salration can there re- 
main to men who arelefl bbouriiiguuder the burthen of their 
sins, and are entirely destitute of the aasiitance of the hbljr 
spirit? and in regard to tbia I cnnnot help considering it as 
particutatly deaerving of remark, that according to Novatian's 
way of thinking, the lapsed themselTea, or those who had heen 
excommunicated on account of their sins, were in a better 
situation than the members of those cburchea which consented 
to receive them again upon repentance: Forto'the lapsed 
he allowed a hope that by mCans of prayers, tears, and other 
penitential acts, they might eventually obtain fiivour of 
Heaven ; bat by the Christians in general who differed from 
Novatian, recourse was not had to these only means ofsalni. 
tion, inasmuch as they did not conceive themselves to have 
fallen from a state of grace. They could therefore, accordiiw 
to him, have had nothing whatever left them to confide ini' tt 
cannot be necessary that I should occupy the reader's time in 
pointing out how extremely inhuman and dangerous these 
doctrines were, and to what they lead. Neither id it at all 
more requisite that I should in this place admonish those who 
may be led to consult the more early writers with regard to 
Novatian and Novatus, to be on their guard against fUling 
into an error not uncommon to these authors, who being led 
away by the affinity of the names, are apt to confound leather 
the two men, who, however they might be united with each 
otherintlie bonds of friendship; were certainly distinct cbarao- 
ters. The circumstances having been long since adverted t» 
by various of the learned, any such warning at present itturt 

course be superfluous. 

[^1 That GalluB made a fresh attack upon the Chriatituuy 

reviving the persecution that had been instituted by 'JJetAwtt 

admits notof the stnallest controversy. Dionystits Atotandiintth 

[apud 



bv 
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calamities mth which the Rcmuui empire was at c ■ n t . 
this time miserably afflicted, particularly a iii^ 
devouring ^'^' ^^ 

(apud. Euseh. Hist. EccIm. lib. viL o. i. p. 260.) axpreBsly ^ *'^"•■ 
sfateaMm.upon finding things tarn outagreeably tohiswisbeSj 
to bava trodden in the footsteps of Decius and commenceci a 
peraecadon againif the holy men (r^c Icpii avipas). That 
the Cbristiuns in Italy and at Rome in particnlar were per- 
secuted by him is cleai from the G7th and 58th of Cyprian's 
Epistles ; and to paas ovct other authorities, It is manifest from 
Cyprian's boA to Demetrian, that numerous perils were also 
encountered by the Christians in Africa. It is not howsrei 
eqnally apparent, after what manner or under what forms 
Gallus caused his pmiiahmenC'ofUie Christians to be curted 
into effect, whether he imitated the cmelly of Decfus, or 
commanded them to be deaTt with after a (HfierenI mode. 
Cyprian indeed ^Epist. h. p. 82.) makes mention of an edict 
tliat was promulgated respecting sacrifices to be made at 
Caithags, and says that on that oecasian a clamour was ntlseil 
tnrtbe people for havmg him thrown to the lions: His ipsis 
eliam HiaBus, quibus has ad te litter as feat, o6sacrlflcf a 
futs Edfato proposito celebrare popwlus jitiebatur, 
ciamore popttlarium ad Leonetn denuO pdstutatus in 
circofui. But as be says nothing whateve* in tliis Bpistlo 
respecting any evils experienced by ^e CbristianB in conse- 
quence of this edict, and writes In no other way than as if 
every thing had continued tranquil up to that period, Irca* 
■fily yield my assent to the opinion of those of the learned 
wlio conceive that this edict contained nothing whatever 
about making any attack on the Christians, but merely 
admonished tbo people that by means of sacrifices they 
abonld endeavour to appease the wrath of l>eaven, and pre- 
vait on the Gods to avert from them the pestilence and other 
calamities under which, they were at tbat time suffering. 
Ikai in this, 1 ant confirmed by the complaint Cyprian 
makes,, not of the violence, but merely of the threats of tha 
Uentiles: Et Gentiles et Judiei minantwr et hceretici. 
^ytij thing conridered, I feel strongly diqiosed to believe 
that Calhis did not conduct himself towards tlie Ghriatians 
with that degree of cruelty and injustice, which is common- 
ly imjuted to him, nor persecute them wiffi a ferooi^ 
dmiTar to that which had characterised flie proceedings of bis 
predecessor, but contented himself with merely esciting a 
ceffoin de^o of terror amongst the people at htrge, and 
VOL. in. S sending 
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■c B H T . derouring pestilence, which in many of the 

in. provincea swept away great multitudes of the 

'"■'"^''"^^ inhabitants 

'The pene- 

■du Gillni. . • , . 

wndinz some of fhe more eminent of tbeii pastors and 1)> 
■hops into bimisbmeiit. My inducements for thus tkinking 
sroj £rstj the testimony of Dionysius Alexandrinua, wlio in- 
forms us (apud Euaeb.Hi>A Eecles. lib. vii. o. i. p. 2S0.) 
that Gallus attacked or enuled r6c upuc AvEpac Vtros 
vtnerandos el tanctos, the venerable or holy men : by 
-which ezpreoiton I conceive be could not possibly bava 
meant the ChristianB at large, bat merely their bishops and 
priests. And with regard to the evils which these venerable 
men experienced at the bands of the emperor, be makes nse 
of a term of tbe softer kind, which seems to preclude the idea 
-of capital panishment. His exprestdon is ^\aaiv imectalut 
■«3t. Of martyrs neither be nor any other writers make the 
least mention. In the next place, the occurrences which 
-took place Ht Rome at this period, and are detailed at much 
length by Cyprian in his letter to Cornelius, Epiat. Ivii. p. 
94 & seq. most ationgly confirm me in this opinion. 
Cornelius was there apprehended and called upon to defend 
himself before the praetor. No sooner had intelligence of 
this reached the people than die greatest part of them at once 
ran to the magistrats, and not only intrepidly there made 
open profesnon of their faith in Christ, bat declared them- 
mIvcb ready to lay down their lives with their bishop in 
defence of such ^tb. Prosilierat adversariut terror* 
violento Chritti castra turhar». Std quo impetu vane- 
rat, aodem impelw pttlsus at vtelug est. — Unum (Epis- 
copum^ prima aggrestua, ul lupus ovem seeernere a 
grege, uf aceipiter colttmbam ah agmine volaniium 
separare lentaverai. — Sed retusus adunati estjcitus 
fid* pariier ei vigor*, intellixit militta Christi vigilar* 
— vt'nct non poase, tnori posse, eikoc ipso invictos ease, 
■quia mori not* titnenl. — Qual* illud fuil aub oeulis Vet 
^eelaculum gloriosum, quale in eonspectu Christi 
EceUaia sua gaudium, ad pugnam, quam tentaverat 
Aoslit, in/err* non singuloa milifes, sed tola simul cas- 
tra prodiisae. Omnea enitn constat venturos fuisse, <t 
audire potuiassnt, ^ando aceurrerit propsranter ei 
venerii quisquta audivit. Not one of tins mnltitade 
however was either put to death or subjected to torture, or 
«ven so much as thrown into prison. All diat was dons 
WM to fxai Comelitu tfa« bisbop of the flook into ttaniji- 
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&Itabitant3, contributed in no small degree to cbnt. 
•ugment the fiiry of the people : for it was con- iii. 
ceived Jr*"'*^ 

The perw- 
cntion na- 
dir QsHbi. 
■bent. No graater punishtnaDt than thu vu ioflietwt on 
his MccessoT Luciiu: and what duplaya the clemency of 
the times in even a still more striking point of vien is, that 
he was not long afterwards recalled. On diis revocation of 
his banishment, obtained as I nupect by the money of the 
Christians, he is cougratnlated by Cyprian, Epist. Iviii. p. 96. 
There is an old tradition, it is true, supported by authoritiea 
not to be despised, that both Cornelius and Lucius werv 
afterwards made to nndergo capital punishment. Thb tra- 
dition, wete I so inclined, I think it might be very possible 
for me to controvert wiUi some degree of effect; Most 
anmredly the drenniBtance of Cyprian's applying the appel- 
lation of " blessed martyr," to each of these bi^ops, as be 
does, JEpitt. Izvii. p. I IT. proves nothing in support of this 
tnditioD, nnee it is well known that Cyprian frequently 
makes use of the term Martyr, in a very extended sense, 
and oecasisnally confess diis honourable title even ()p cot^- 
ftisors. fiat supposing it to be granted that respecting 
the vic^nt deaths of both Cornelius and Lucius, not the 
least shadow of a doubt can be entertained^ still these two 
examples of Irishopa being put to death, serve rather to prore 
the moderatioa uun the cruelty of Gallus, since it is mani- 
fest from the ^listles addressed by Cyprian to each, that no 
one beddes was put to death at Rome. At this thne it 
a[4>cu» that Cyprian himself continued to reside at Cartliaga 
without ^y apprthenuon, although, not long before, an 
infuriated populace bad cried out for his being thrown to the 
lions. Nor was his continuance there by any means a seoiet 
la the magistrates ; for Demetrian, a vehement enemy of ths 
Christians, and without doubt a man of no small airthority, 
probably ■■ it shonld soem one of the inferior judges, and 
to whom Cyprian addressed one of his published discourses, 
was, as the Utter acknowledges in the introduction to that dis- 
course, io the habit of meeting him frequently, and disputing 
with him on various topics relating to religion^ Neither is 
anything whatever to be found in his epistles, whence it can 
he made appear Uiat any Christian was put to death in 
Africa under Gallns. This persecution therefore should 
seem to have amounted merely to the baniahmGnt of certain 
individoals, and the infliction of minor penalties on athen> 
Humo of the leanied, I am ready to admit, who eonoeive thai 
Gallu 
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C I H T . ceived that heaven had visited the Gentile world 
Trith diese very heavy judgments, in consequence 

of 

onUon vn- 

dw GiBni. 

Oalina wu not 1«8b faiDoius &ftii Deoiiu, ue not entisOT- 
deatitate of argitmiiitfl, wherawitli to give a cotonr to thw 

3iinioa> lit tha first place it is obieived by tham that 
jpriu), under tlia infiaenM of divine inapintifn, fiMretoM 
befne tiie comnwDceiBeDt of the peiweulioti under O^ob 
that it wvnld be one of great inbninaDity wad violence. 
Vid. i^iff- Ut. ad. Gomel, p. 79. Sancio spirittt sugga- 
ranta el Damina par vitiones muUas et numifattan 
admo»ente hostia imminera prtattuntiatur at ottaiidHur. 
i~rPr»ttilii»ut diant eertemtinia appropinqtutsta, boataHi 
vioUntmnoita contra naa tiuurgmra, pugnam, non taiam 
qmtlia fuit (i. s. under Deeius) tad graviorem malto at 
aeriortm v«n»r*. To the nme poipaae, Epial. Iri. p. 90. 
addvewing himself to the Tfaibadtanai he writtB-^Hinn mm 
dofrunt inatrtuntis dignaitona inaitgamur lapiut et mt- 
tBiOtMaaturt Seira deSetia ae pro eerto eredara ac tttttre 
pratawr^ diam titper caput asaa aogpitaa et oeeatvm 
aieaidi aipta OMtiahriati tampua apptopinqitaase. 
Gmvi»r iMtnc etfaroeiar fmgna imminat. But to coniMB 
the, truth, lh« pic^hecieB and vviooa of CypiiaB are bnt af 
daabt&d - credit^ and . l^ no xieaaa nioh m oaft be dapandad 
QB. He was UD^WBtionBblj a piaaa and wovA^ man, Inrt 
at tha HUte time tna whose fuvid gcnaa wai not mftuentily 
vndffc tha cummand of leaaan, utd who not OBfreqaeBtljp 
fegaaded m commuuiealMtis of Ae holy ifdrit, vhal wait 
mereiy the aoggeitiow of hia own warm bnelnatioik. 
Tlwt we ritould eatei into proof ofAiaby exaiQfMiMtakni 
fmn hia life and Icttera eannol be at all Becanary, Btnoa ths 
Ttav i»opliecy or piadic^on above oited, veapeotnig tfaa 
Tioleoee of tha peisao^ian Aat was about to tib plaee, 
oootoiiiB within it abondant demoaatratioBfcoA of ita hwnan 
origin and ita folnlji- Hia prediotion extradB- we Mat not 
OI& to a pMieoBtjoa more grierwn and afEliofrve than AaA 
of tWiiu, W als) to occaswa saenH atfua Antichritti 
tflmpus^, the ooating of AotDohrut and tha end of the world. 
Nov it oranot be datuad even by those- who on otha* ra>~ 
IMtctt. look upon him as bimng been one of the gnateat (rf 
pn^Iuts, Hoi vM regaad to these ktter points, he provod tft 
ba moat agregiouily ustakan : andwhentheaventeontradkta 
the wade in part,, tiiere cau be but one opinion aa to iriiat 
if ta be Iboaght of the whole. In foet even Cypviao kim- 

aelf 
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of their toleration of the Christians. With a view cent. 
to reoiove this impres^oa from the public mind, ill. 
Cyprian ''^v^ 

■"f The peri«- 

, der G^uBi 

Milf ingenaoml; acknowledges that his predictions and 
Tisona wsie made the subject of ridicule by mui; ; quam— 
^itam eeiam tomnia ridicula et Vatteinationes ineptas 
gutitudain vidari, gad ufiqve illis, qui malunt tontrd 
Mae»rdate» cradere, quam xacerdoU. Vid. Spiat trir. p. 
124 Wift fceeo people le is naturally fcry angry, but 
to me they really appear to huTe been by far less destitnte 
of remoB than he himself woidd make tbem ont ta be. — A 
itronger mpport however to those who maintain that the 
ov^ of Chdlni (omida flie ChristiuiB was fiilly ei^nat to 
Aal erf Deeios, Is afibrded by die book addrcMed by Cypri&n 
tO'Demetrian. In this book, which can be piored by vatf- 
ooB Bnanwrer ab lft aignments to have been written under the 
n%n of OaQns, Oyprian compluni most bitleriy of the Tery 
heavy sBHetlngs andaiffiodDna to which the Cfaristlans ware 
nqMMd ; Innoxior, sayi he, (p. SSO.) jvaloa, Deo caros 
doma privas, jtairimonia spolias, catenia premis, ear- 
ctn fneludh, gladio, hesHit, ignibus punia, Kec 
n/fefir eontantaa ea ttofomm noatraram comptndio et 
HmptM ac veioei irevHate poenarum. Admavea lani- 
aKtiacorporibmbmgatormenta,rmilHpUeaalacerandie 
viateribtu ttmtwrortr sxtppHeia, necferitas alque imma- 
iittat Am uaitatia potest contenta nre tormenUa : 
e»mgital novae paenas ingeniosa crudelitas. VSovt 
earbdnly had all flrase things tusn place at the period when 
Cyprian wrote fitis book. It wotild be Imnossdble not to 
adndt ttkat the times of Gatttawvre not less cnsastnms to the 
Christiana Aan those of Dedui- Bnt k must not be over- 
iMked ftat In tte aompoaitTon of this book Cyprian obvt- 
mty pnto on the Rhetorician, and may be said rather to 
deolabn, than to ai^as or reason on (he statA of things as 
Aey wen. We at« Ihenfitre by no means bonnd to believtf 
tiM he WTO an ayv witness of Ae calamities which he therein 
dnniibu n having behHen the Christians, or that what 
b» nsitatH took place at the period at which he wrote. In 
speaking offhe injnstica and cmelty of the Roman pteaidenls 
VbA magfatratea, he makes nse mereV of'genetal terms, and 
W« nwy therefore fiiriy refer the somriags which he relates 
to die preceding times of Deohia, With orators it is not 
at aR mtnnial to speak of things recently transacted, and 
of wUdi a repetition is every moment to be feared, as if 
they 
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CENT. Oyprian composed the book tliat he addressed to 

III. Demetrian, and in which he makes it his bun- . 
^*rv-*^ ness to expose the very erroneous notions on 
GDtion on. which iiuch an opinion must be founded [r]. 

tbejr werf utiuny in exhflntion befoTs tlwu oyes. TW 
tHsUDotaruQ conjecture, but a just and faircouatnictioD of 
Lis words, may be gathered even from this, that ia tbow of 
fail epiotles which were written about the aame time, he 
makea no direct mentioD whatever of the Bafferings of hia 
people. Beddea, the nndiatuibed <iuiet which ha hiBoaelf 
obviously enjoyed at the time of lua writiag thiibooV, ii 
■orely ao argumeBt thftt the Chriatiaiu could not at that pe- 
riod hare been struggling with aaj conaderaUe affliction 
or calamitiea. 

[r] A great portion of the Roman empire was at tbia 
time suffering under the ravages of a moat malignant and 
inveterate pestilence, to which wrre added other oolamitiet 
of a very serious and afflictive nature. By many of the 
people of Africa, as was not unusual with the heathen wor- 
ahippers, this disastrous state of things was attributed entirely 
to die toleration of the Christians. Amongrt the chief ^ 
those who were of this way of thinking, was one Demetrian 
who being accustomed to call on Cyprian frequently for the 
sake of ^sputing with him, and on these ocoaaons to per- 
sist in repeating this accusation, the latter oame to the 
resolution erf writing a regular book or discourse, in refbtm- 
tion of it Cunt dicas, aays he, not hx from the faeginui^ 
ptttrimos conqutri, quod batla erthrius turganl, quod 
Ives, quod fame* saviaut, quodqua imhres at pluvitu- 
terana lottga auspendanl, nobit impulari, tacert ultra 
non oporM,ne — dum eritninationaifalaatconlemnimut 
rafutare vidaamur crimen agnoseera. Dixisli per not 
fieri, ei quod nobit debeant impulari omnia ista, quibut 
nunc mundua quatitur at urgatur, quod dii vettri a 
nobis non eolantur. Hence, as we have just above seeoy 
when the people of Carthage were called upon by tbs edict 
of the proconsul, to endeavour to appease the aqgerofthe 
gods by sacriGces, they immediately cried out for having 
Cyprian, the bishop ofthe Christians, delivered over to the 
lions, conceiving tiiis pastor and his fiuck to have been the 
cause of these calamities, and that consequently all soppli- 
cations and sacrifices must prove vain and inefieotual nnle» 
these enemies of the Gods were at the same time swept 
away 
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Tliis persecution ceased in the year cclit. when cent. 
Gallus and his son being slain at Interamnia, iii. 
Valerian, with his son Gallienus, were invested ^■^v^ 

■,i The pen*- 
Wltn cdUod un- 
der Otllni. 

twaj from tbe iace of tlie eaTth.^n the afaove mentioned 
diKourae Cypnan not tinfrequently duplays both ingeDuit j 
Bad eloquence : he ia uot however at all limes equally 
■olid in point of argument. With regard to the Demetrian 
who thus foolisfaty manifested his enmity towaids the 
Chriatiftna, leanted men hare been of opinion that he waa 
B penon of the fiiBt rank, probably the proconsul of 
Afriea ; and tbey conceive tbemeelTes to be borne out in 
thii by the circumstance of Cyprian's taxing him with 
hanng been the author of manifold injuries and great 
cruelty to the ChristianB. In the preceding note we nave 
nven a part of the ehai^sthos brought against him by 
Cyprian ; but b« the latter, as we haro Blieady observed, 
ttroughout the vhole of his book indulges greatly in decla- 
mation, after the manner of an oratoTj the things with 
which he eeems particulariy to tax Demetriftn, may very 
&irly be referred in a general way to the Roman magistrates 
and judges at large. Bemdea, there appears to me even in the 
very exordium of this discourse, sufficient to prevent us from 
sacribing to Demetrisn, that exalted rank which the learned 
men above alluded to are unanimous in assigning to him. 
In entering the lists with him, we do not find Cyprian 
adopting that modest and respectful manner, which pro- 
priety requires to be assumed by those who are addresslnr 
themselves to a person of exalted rank, or one iiirested vri£ 
the office of chief maglslnite, but he bnrsts out at once intoa 
strain of unbridled reproach and contumely ; Oblatranttm 
U et adverina Deum ora sacriUgo et verbii impiit 
obilrepentem frequenter, Demetriane, contemseram, 
vtreeundtus ae melius exisiimans erraniis imperitiam. 
' nlentio sparnere, quam loquendo dementis intaniam 
■provocare. What a mass, what an accumulation of re~ 
proach is comprehended in these few words? Who can po»- 
dhly persuade himself that Cyprian conld have been so pre- 
posterous, so mad, as to compare the proconsul or president, 
the representative in fact of the emperor, who was possessed 
of no less a power than that of life and death, to a barking 
cur, or to apply to him such epithets as sacrilegious, im- 
pious, ignorant, delirious, insane ? Although natnrallf 
of a vehoment temper, Cyprian, as is majuiest from hi* Epis- 
tles 
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c 9 N T . with the goTemment of tiie empire. Valerian, 
HI. itumediately od his advancement to the purjde, 
^r!''~''~^^ restored pew* to the Christian world, 
'*"■""■ XVIII. Tim 



dtr OaUiv. 



i)<s, ireU knew kewlo soften down Kid Taatrain'thevmlcuca 
ofbiiLduposttioii, wkanocoAUoii Teqoiied or the danger wu 
imnineiil;. And who b tbere so i^wiant ai uot to know 
tbat the early ChnstiaAA, after the axampla of Cbrut and bia 
^HMtleB, were accustomed, in addreung th«mjnlTU to nuu 
gisUate* of tveiy dsBcriptian, to obaerve tlw fpieateat fotbew* 
atffie and mpect ? Not lot mj one imigiac that tbese «x- 
pxtatooiu might bay* oscaped Oyprian tbcongb inadveTteiiCBf 
or ia nil unguaidod momeBt, aod that iu wk pro^u vf bia 
i£acourae he takeacara to corroGt them by worda fesa wri- 
nWBiDua and iBVQTa. From beginning to end h* poiatato JA 
cm* wA the nme itrain of riiuluit ioTtctive, and haapa 
Oft hU adveTBary alL tboss lepioacbes which an taatqwnLtaid 
tOMd ia {voae to dictatd. Scarcaljr baa ba utt«re4 what W« 
have loot above cit«d, when be tella Dtmetriau that ha be- 
loBgf to the clu* aS doga aad JvitK«; bafoio whom Gkriat 
had forbidden hia followera to oast their fsuhk A little 
iarthoK oq he terns lum " outrageoua," " UiDd," " deaf," 
" biatiRh" iiahof irrilita, afftrra Ivmvn ctsca, Mrmam«« 
aurda, aapiarUiain brula. But evea all this ia not wffib- 
clanli: DeoMtrian iq atiU furthei compUiaanted bj lura 
with tha titlm of "nging" and " iDnwuft." Ca»ttc<ii^ 
B^yt b», cum )uc 4ocere indacilnit pasttm, ^te'vmfiuin. 
TtkguMe a>mprimer*r nee fvTtnlem leaitata coAtfiar*. 
Ift^oat, q4i(eaBupar&buAdaiio«.ofti[t»anq^Livitofla«aMar 
rbEttMiciato<|)e <wilectBd frqm tfau diwwiUBa, ThatBu»- 
Diua, Paauoa, XillemoBt, and ibe auuij otbu wUieDt 
writes* abwe alluded ta bad read all tbi», thei*. caa ba d» 
dovbt ; but (hat they aboidd hare read itt and yot, been of 
opinien that Demetnan waa tba. piaddaot or pnwoiisul qE 
A&ica, OK at Itatt wine magiatnta. of the bigbeat orde^i, » 
tnly woad finfa d . Bithet Dcnetritut cqnU pet haxe haen 
19^ tttpy wppowi bimi m Cyipiian iwA b»m heeu. oUed^ 
dactitute, o£ wauMn^ s«Da» and r«a«M) te b«(« tMMtfld, bint in 
tbft qwUrapfaiRui. wAwax th»t ha, hw diMW. Bat thaw iUiMi> 
tiMiHaMl£««^ijtab«QUaBew,bAveb««»l«iltftoiwiAnii« that 
MtUogahflrtof anne soi^Mowat atnticn' caa-be tamgpti. 
to Qetaetnan, ia. nonfie^niHic*. oC thcicbanpciiEBlnbed.aaft- 
tioiV, IbattiumiwiF and great evil« ^tbii^ Qyndaadeplflnk 

aaharijPgiwUlwttitwChciatiifto^ wwn ta b»sil«m4'eatvil^ 
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XVIII. llusrestorationofextentEilpeace'tothec VHT. 
Christiana hoTrever, ulifortanately became [nrodac- iii. 
live of intestine disE^reements and commotions ^■^*~«'"*^ 
amongst them. By no parUcuUr law or regulation ii^'S^S* 
of the church at large, had it as yet been ascertain- ^'p^" "^ 
ed after ^hat maimer those should be dealt with 
who might renoimce their communion with any of 
the heretical churches, and come over to those of 
the catholic fditb. Hence, with some in the eastern 
parts of the world, as wdl as in Africa, and other 
regions', it was customary to place repentant and 
returning 

or chiefly to this man ; which, vere it the fact, woold oei^ 
tainly place it beyond all doubt, that he miut baTs filled the 
office of aupTeme judge, or .pioconBul. We bare aboro 
given the principal part of tbe chaiges brougbt forward 
Bg&inBt bim by Cyprian, but at tbe same lime observed that 
no iiecesaity exists for their being considered as pBrticuIarly 
applying lo Demetrian. inasimicb a« the declamatory styla 
of rfaetoricians admits of condderable laxity of interpretation. 
For niy own part, J nupect that tbU adversary of Cyprian 
filled much the samestluation in life as Cyprian binuelf former- 
ly had done, namely, that of a rhetorician, or teacher of elo- 
quence, at Carthage. A [Ailoaapher I dare not call him> 
once be maintained tbat tbe gods afflicted the human race 
with war, pestilence, and bmine, an account of the tolera- 
tion of the Christians : an opinion which it seems impossible 
for any one at all desernng the name of a philosopher to 
hare entertained. This Demetrian, it is fuitber observable, 
wu on terms of familiarity with Cyprian, and fivqueutly 
came to him, and disputed with him on subjects connected 
with religion. But it is not to be believed that this sort of 
friendly intimacy could have q)ruiig up between them sub- 
sequently to the conveisian of Cj'pnan to Christianity : aad 
I am therefore led to suspect tbat it must have bad its origin 
at the time when Cyprian was a teacher of eloquence at Car- 
thage. A^milarity of studies, probably, first generated the 
attAcbment, and Cyprian's subsequent change of religion 
proved insulBcient wholly to liiisoive it. Tbe existence of 
thissort of familiar intercourse between Cyprian and his -op- 
ponent, appears to me to weigh strongly against the opiniwi 
of those who couider ZtemetriaD as banng been procaBsnl 
TOL. HI. T of 
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c B N T . returning heretics in the class of the catechu^ 

III. mens, and notwithstanding that &ey might have 

';*"^''"*^ been previously baptized, to make tiiem undei^ 

^o^tte this initiatory ceremony afreah. By the greater 

J^^ "^ part of the European churches however, baptism, 

althou^ administered by churches in error, was 

considered as imparting a remission of sins for 

Christ's sake, and they therefore, in receiving 

heretics that came over to them, had recourse to 

BO other forms than those of prayer, and the 

imposition of hands [s]. This d^crepancy of 

practice 

■of Afinca. I'oTwho that is at all aeqniiitited Trifh Soman 
and Chriatian aSairs, can possibly bring himaelf to beliere 
Qiat a proconsul and preefsct of tlie whole province, who had 
it expressly in command from the emperor to persecute the 
Christians, would have acted so incoiiustsntly with the du- 
ties which he had to fulfil, as to have made frequent visits to 
A'bishop of the Chiistians, and have held frequent discoursea 
' and disputations "with him on the subject of religion 7 Be- 
tween the Ghristians (more especially their bishops) and per- 
sons of such esalted station, there must have been as much 
discoid, as, to use the words of Horace, lupia et agnis gor- 
tito contigit, " natOTatty ensts between wolves and lEynhs." 
[j] These parttculors are to be collected from various 
authors, bat more especiitUy from Eusehius. Hisl. Eccles. 
lib. vii. cap. ii. p.2Gl. & cap. vii. p. 263. 254. Thosewho 
disagreed with regard to the propriety of rehsptizing here- 
tics, were nevertheless unanimous as to this, that by means 
of baptiBm, men obtained a remission of tbe sins of their 
put life, Ibrougb the frith in Jesus Christ of which all per- 
sons presenting themselves to be baptized made open pro- 
fesdon, but that the Holy Spirit could be communicated 
only by the bishop, through prayer, and the imposition of 
hands. This, as I have above remarked, was the common 
opinion of the age of which we are now treating. Those 
therefore who were accustomed to receive heretics without 
lebaptizing them, conceived that the baptized members, 
even of heretical congregations, had obtained remueion (rf 
their sins, inasmuch as they had made profession of their 
frith in Christ, and been baptized in his words or his name : 
bat they would not allow that these penons were endowed 
wUh 
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, practice had, for a while, fiy no means prevented cent. 
these churches from maintaining with each other iii. 
the relations of charity and brotherly love. At '-*.-»' 

baptiim of 
he4etiM. 
witB the Holy Spirit, dnce they inawted on if that the bubops 
snd paston of heretical con^^tions were uot poBseveit of 
this spirit thenuelres, much teas could they commuiiicala it 
to others. They therefore referred all such heretics as came 
over to thenij to the bishop, for the purpose of their being 
confirnied and signed. By those, on the contrary, ytho en- 
tirely rejected the baptism of heretics, and made a point of 
again bt^itimng those whom they received from heretical 
eongregations, notwithstanding they might have been pre- 
vioosly baptized, it was contended that a lemission of sios 
can be obtained by nothing abort of a pure and true faith ; 
the fiiith therefore professed by heretics at the time of their 
baptism being corropt and false, it necessarily followed that 
no hope coud reasonably be entertaioed of snch baptism 
being accompanied by a remission of sins. This argument 
is pursued at great length by Cyprian, in his 73rd Epistle, 
ad Juhaianum. p.' 130. whence I shall select afewpaasages, 
for the purpose of illustrating and confirming what I have 
thus remarked. The ground taken by those of the contrary 
way of thinking, he slates as follows: Quarendum nott 
est, quis baptizaverit, quanda is- qui bapltzatus est, 
accipere remissam peccaiorum potuit secundum quod 
eredidit ; that is, as appears from what follews, on account 
of the fairh which he professed in- Jesus Christ. Against 
Hie position thus laid down, he argues at considerable length, 
and amongst other objections, remarks, quomodo potest 
videri qui apud iilas baptizatur cotiseculua esse pecca- 
torum remissam, et divinw indulgentite gratiam per 
auam fidem, qui ipsius fidei non haluerit veritatem? 
Si enim sicut quibusdam videtur, secundum Jidem suam 
qitit accipere aliquid foris extra Ecclesiam potuit, uti- 
qrte id accepil, quod eredidit : faltum autem credena - 

verum accipere non potuit, sedpoHus adultera et pro- 
phana, secundum quod eredebat accepit. — Quod si 
secundum pravam Jidem baptizari aliquis foris at re- 
missam peccatorum consequi potuit, secundum eamdem 
fidem consequi et spiritum sanctum potuit, et non est 
necease, ei venisnti, manum impcfni ut spiritum sanc- 
tum consequatur et signelur. Aut utntmque enim fids 
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C XJf T . length, however, the Asiatic Christiant in various 
III. couDcUs cpf nncertain date, held at Iconium, 
^-■■^''*^ S3mQada, and other places, proceeded to pve to 
^^ill^B the first mentioned custom, the force of an esta- 
Jjp^ "^ blished regulation, decreeing that thenceforward 
whoeva- might come over to the true church 
from any heretical congregatioo, should imdergo 
the ceremony of being baptized a&esh. Upon 
this reaching the ears of Stephen bishop of Rome, 
by whom the practice last above-mentioned was 
considered as the one best authorised, indeed as 
having received the sanction even of the apostles 
themselves, he at once interdicted these oriental 
Christians from all communion with h i m self and 
the Roman church, without however advancing 
any thing like a pretension to the right of exclu- 
ding them from tiie church at large. ' Not in the 
least intimidated by the bishop of Rome's preci- 
pitate 



maforia oontequi poluit, aut neutrum eorum, ^i forii 
fuerat, aeceptt. It may here not be imworthv of remark^ 
diat the theology of those early Christiana nho lived prior to 
the«ge of Coiutantiiie, regaiding it merely in a general 
point qf view, appears not to have difbred Tnaterially (nta 
oun of the present day ; but if we descend to particulant, 
and bestoir on it an attentive and impartial exaroinationj 
the difference will be found to be wonder&L Nor will this 
occasion the least surprise to any one conTersant in Christiui 
antiquities, Foi the few principles which comprehend the 
Bum and substance of the Christian religion, had not at that 
time been regulariy taught or laid down, if I may so express 
myself, not properly expounded or reduced within fixed 
limits, and defined with the requisite precision, so that each 
individual teacher was at liberty to give to them what inter- 
pretation be pleased : the coniequence of which was, that 
occasionally an expositian sanctioned merely hy one of tbcM 
teachers, who might happen to be possessed of a certain d»- 
tfiee of genius and authority, was adopted by many of io- 
nrior leuning, u is by no means nnnsoal in the preaeot 
day, and npresmted as a principle recognised by the whole 
ebnicb- 
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pitate and violent coiirse of proceeding, Cyprian, cbnt. 
after having advised with certain of the Afiican . iii. 
bishops, convened a council at Carthage, and in J^^"'"'*^ 
concurrence with the members of that assembly, 'spe?^g^ 
adopted by a public act the opinion of the Asiatics, ^^^ ** 
which indeed had before been espousedby not a few 
of the Airican prelates. A modest and respectful 
communication of this proceeding was made by 
Cyprian to the bishop of Rome, but so grievously 
was Stephen offended at it, that he not only la- 
vished on Cyprian the most vehement threats 
and abuse, but upon the letter's returning him a 
manly answer, and in a second coundl convened 
at Carthaige, again in conjunction with all the 
otber bishops present, determining that the bapr 
tism of no heretical sect whatever, was possessed 
of any efficacy, he at ottce proceeded to the length 
of declaring him alsp, together with his African 
adherents, utterly imworthy of the name of bre- 
thren, at the same time overwhelming -them with 
the most virulent and injurious reproaches. An 
end was put to this controversy in part, by the 
forbearance of the Africans, who were not dis- 
posed to retorn evil for evil, and in part by die 
demise of Stephen, and the breaking out of 
the persecution anew xmder Valerian: each par- 
ty continuing to adhere to their, respectively 
avow«d opinicMis pj- 

XIX. From 

\i\. By moat of theRonun catholic- writei^ the history of 
diia controversy between. Stephen, biahop of Rome, and 
certain Aiiutia and African prelates, respecting the ralidity 
or e£Gcacy . of baptism admuDBtered by heretic*, has baui 
iludiouly, and to tl^ utmost extent of^ their ability, cor- 
mpted and jnvnived in obsourity. For since we are eop- 
plied by this hittory in its iinadulterate state, with eridenos 
of the most inoontrovertible nature, that the power of the 
bishop ofBoine,a)tbaiigh he cerbuiily held a diatingDislied 
rank 
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CENT. XIX. From the time of hia accession to the 
III. govenunent 

^oiTmI "^ »inoiigat the ChibtiMi prelatu, wm at tiiii period of 
derTaleiua reiy limited exteut, and that his decreea were with the 
utmost freedom siiuTned at and rejected, the writns above 
alluded to make it their bnsineu, as iai as possible, to jumble 
all things ti^ether, sd4 partly by the introductioR of silly 
conjectnres, and partly by forced interpretations of passages 
in aacient authorsj involve the whole in iudiatinotness and 
confuaion, test, as is abundantly manifest, the truth should 
happen too clearly to reveal itself, and take posseidon of our 
minds. One of these initeTB indeed, opon perceiving that by 
arts and tricks tike the above, the truth might to a certain 
extent be disguised, but could not by any means be wholly 
extinguished or obliterated, appears to havo come to the 
resolution of imitating the example of Alexiitider, by at once 
cntting through this gordian knot, which be found it sur- 
passed the skiU ofhimself or any other advocate of the unjust 
pretensions of the Roman see to Tmravel ; and he accord- 
ingly obliterates as it were with a sponge, all the most 
valuable aod important documents respecting this contro- 
TBTsy that have reached our days. The author to whom I 
allude, is Ramond Minorins, a brother of the FrauciEcan 
order, who in a particular tract on the aubject published by 
him at Venice, 1733, iu 4to. would fain, make it appear 
that the epistles of Firmilian and Cyprian, in vrhich the 
decree of Stephen is so roughly handled, as well as certairt 
other documents relating to this controversy, are nothing 
better than forgeries trumped up by ihe donatists of Africa. 
This almost incredible act of temerity however, met with its 
justly merited exposure and reproof, not only in a disserta- 
tian from the pen of the protestant writer, Jo. Geo. Walcb, 
published at Jena, in 1738, but also in a very learned wo^ 
by a Roman catholic author, Jo. Henr. Sbaralea, printed at 
Bologna, in the year 1741, in 4to. — With the solitary ex- 
ception of Jo. Launois, who in his IGth epistle to Ja. 
Boileau, courageously gives a faithful account of tho cir- 
cumstances Httertding this controversy, though with some- 
what more of warmth perhaps, as to certain things, than was 
altogether necessary, even such of the writers of the Romish 
obnroh as in other respects, are not over aealous in vindicat- 
ing the dignity and authority of the papal chair, yet make 
it tlteir study to give a sort of colouring to the history of 
this a&ir, and aa^ as povible to gloss over the violenoe 
of the contending parties, more eqiwcially of Stephen, lest 
they 
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governmentof the empire, up to the year ccltii. cent. 
the III. 



prelate, of thu cbiaformostdistiiiguuhed Christian biBhoprick. deiTalBriaft 
By protestant writers, the history of this controrersy has 
certainly been given vrith a greater degree of oonectness 
and fidelity : but it is not to be denied that they haTe oeca- 
^onally overatepped the bonnds of modemtioo, and hare 
bUen into one most material error, namely, that of regard' 
ing Cyprian aa the antbor of the disagreement. Into this 
mistake they were probably led by Eusebins, wbo, Histor. 
EccUa. lib. Tii. cap. iii. p. 251. says, that Cyprian was the 
first that condemned the baptism of heretics, but who, as to 
this, in a subsequent part of his work, completely contradicts 
himself. To me it appears most dearly manifest, that the 
Asiatic prelates gave occouon to this controversy by their 
decrees, and that Stephen had had some altercation with 
them on the subject antecedently to Cyprian's interference 
in the matter. During the lifetime of our Lord's apostles, 
there existed no heretical sects, at least none but what were 
so small and insignificant as scarcely to attract notice. 
Hence we Have no apostolical decrees as to tbe validity of 
baptism administered by heretics, nor any directions as to 
the mode in which those who might come over from any 
heretical sect to the catholic church were to be reoeivod. 
In the second century, however, when by degreesi varioos 
of tiiese sects had arisen, and persons who bad quitted them 
were frequently making application te be received into the 
tme church, a question necessarily arose, whether such per- 
sons were to be considered as members of the church, or as 
aliens? Whether it was requisite for them to undergo the 
initiatory nte of baptism, or whether they might be conu- 
dered as having been already baptised ? On tiiis subject no 
uniformity of sentiment prevailed, as might eoaly be shown 
woe there any occasion for it : nor indeed was it posnble that 
such uniformity could have prevailed at that period, since no 
one had as yet arrogated to himself tbe right of judging or 
legislating for tbe Christian commonwealth, neither had it be- 
come practicable to convene general councils or assemblies 
oTthe church at lai^ ; and as to the heretical sects them- 
selves, tbey were not all of one end the same complexioni 
but were some better than others, some woise. The 
opinion of the Roman church which was followed by the 
rest of £urope> appears to hare been that heretics coming 
erer to tin ohoii^ lequiied no fresh baptism, inasDmeb •■ 
they 
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^aor"^ tbey had alieady be^n bsptiMd iii the name of Jesiii Christ. 
dBrTaleriaa' In Ana and Africa, heretics were received nitbout being 
baptized afresh by mme chotchea, - but Dot bo by otbers- 
Every biihop appears in this respect to ba7» (bUowed the 
dictates of bia own mind. In Ihe third century: the hereti- 
cal mcIb having^ Tastly increased in piiint both of number 
and exteiit, ihd above question Was perpetually presenting 
itself for Consideration, and tiecame frequently the sabjeot 
of delibersition and debate; For the Custom 'of conTening 
'councils having, as we hare e)Bewh»e seen, ^nlng up ia 
Greece,'and(rom thence quickly prop«[gated itaeLf thriingh- 
DUt Christendom, those things which hid before been left to 
the will and discretion trf individmd churches were thence- 
forward brought under general discusuoa, and determined 
by the suffrages' of tbe Inshops. Seme dissension on tfas 
subject of ihisquEBtion- having arisen in AMca about the' 
beginning of thii century, AgTippifhia, bishop of Carth^re, 
convened a couficil, in which, accox'ding to Cyprian, Epist, 
Ixxi. p. 127. & £pi»l. liTui). p. 130.. it was determiaed 
baptieahdos esse, qw ab Haretieis ad- Ecelejiam 
veniunl, that those whomightbome over from' anyherefical 
sect to tbe cburch should be baptised. This decree was fidlow- 
ed bymany of tlie African biibopa, but not by all, ai appears 
from the same two epistles of Cypriaii> and also Itmb others, 
to which we riiall pre^entiy have occason to nUr. . Bemdes, 
what nece^ity could there possibly have been for new conn- 
dlsand deliberations,^ if tbe decree «f Agrippinus had 'been 
acceded to by Ihe Wht^ i^ ihe African bulrofis? Agrip- 
pinus had merely, with that degree of modeUy which ciha* 
racterized tire bi^ops of eariy times, made knowiL the senti- 
ments of'himself and bis associates: he bad not made any 
decree on Ibe subject, and tbe question,- as will presently ho 
made appear, had always been regarded by tbe AAican 
cburdi in the light of a problem, in regard to which a dif- 
ference of opinion might prevail,' and disputaliDns-'taks-' 
place, wilfaout'in the smaUast- degree inji^ing tlie cause of 
religion, or impairing tbe ties of fratemul concord and aSbc- 
tion.. The minds of the-Asiatia prelates becoaiing' in proeoM 
of time ^tided on the "ssnm subject, ind doubts-, in paitten- 
lar having arisen with regaftd' to (he vltlidity of bapdam ad- 
ministered, by ttie'Montanfats,' many .oF.thtse.bikhops held 
meetings at the citiea'of 'leoaium dnd Satwada^ is'Phiygiaf'' 
aaweU'iu'in'atfaaT-[daBerj taOdrhK^agpn^^ ^-matterdm' 
eonsderatim 
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ODtuideralioB, unulmsitdy Htolnd, (bat hnetioa coming ^^""^ 
ont te tk6 cburoh aogbt to be ba^ticed Bfreih. Tba un- AwTiktiM 
yleit teatimaBy la to thia u to be Ibimd lu Dionynua Alex- 
•ndriBH, opiMJ Eatei. Hiator.Eeelei, tib. Tii. ca^. vii- p. 364. 
Raspeotit^ the eoinc^ of Icooiiim, we fasTe mMvover tb» 
antbority of Firmilkn, biriup of Cfeaarca, La Cappadooia; 
SeehiaEpbtle, tuttr Epiat. C^ian. lav. f.\45. AU 
tbeae tbiagi iheldd aeem to bavo nnaiited onkoowa at 
RomOf or H ia Bote probable, were conrideied aa of aneb 
Mfliog moment then, aa loaigely to b« wottby ot the leaat 
Notke. Afier the lapae of wmo yean, however, nbea 
StephoH presided over the Roman churoli, the eoeoe nader- 
went IB elteiatw«, and what bad beeo preriotuly regarded 
M k fioe end haraUem eMieiBe ri tte judgment, catne now 
to be eonibdeied at Bone In the Hght of a crime. Wha 
goTO ocMsion to tfaW obange baa not been banded down to 
tu by any anoieni author. Is all probability, havcTn, the 
.&ot waa, that daring the time of Stephen, the qtKidon ro- 
tfettmg the bapliam of beietiea had ben at length brought 
uder diaeumioit at Rwto, and that there b^^ned to be 
I^eernt some who ecnqilod not tn espnu their dtewnt from 
the prutico of the RomtM ebucb ia reMiring heretioa with- 
out b^tiiing them eaav. Peanbly than persona might 
hare oomo to Roma from tame of the uaQooa of the Eiut, 
wad beea Datonllj led to repreieut the prootloe of then 
own cowriiy, as ]^rrilK»hle to that of the Roman dnircJi. 
By Stephen, bofroTer^ the matter woa regarded very differ- 
ently, and ho not only resolved that the RtMHan custom, 
which be oonndered as having been derived from the 
■poatlee themselves, riisold be letuned, but alao pronounced 
tlioAsiUk d>nrchM,wUch followed a different rule, to be 
giulty of fomentii^ a rery grievous error. With a view of 
pravailing on hie eaatem brethren to abandon this erruneoaa 
VtMtiee, he addres sed to them a letter, bnt the attempt 
d inrfeetual, aod upon finding that they were not to 
I broBght over to his opinion, but persisted in de&ading 
i^eir own, ho uoluded them firom all cammnniou vrith 
l^ieelf and the Roman obutch. Tboae who maintain that 
theet Aslatio ''Wwitiawsi and afterwards tbeit African bre* 
Dunn, weee «xoe«^>nieated by Stephen from the chur<£ Kt 
Uagt, Irimw under n nuetake. The bisb<^ of Rome had 
net •! tUe period anmaied to himself such a degree of con- 
■eqnenee, aato fimej that bo was inveated with the power 
TOL. III. W of 
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enttonun' of oxoommnnicAting people from the church at la^s. 
darV^eriaD tber didany of (hose whom ho exoladed from rommui 

with his own individual church, conceiYe that they were 
thereby put entirely wiihout tho Christiaii palo. Opinions 
like theae were the ofl^pring of a ranch more recent period. 
Every bishop it la true, was at the time of which we are 
■peaking, at liberty to exclude from his own communion, 
or pronounce unworthy of fraternal association, any person 
whom ho might judge, whether truly or mistakenly mattered 
not, to he contaminated by any very grievous error, or to 
have acted in any way inconsistent with the duty of a 
Christian teacher. But his judgment in- this respect was 
not imperative or binding on others, every one being at 
liberty to use big own will in either following or rejecting 
it. Tbi* was the rule by which Cyprian acted, and by 
which Victor and Stephen, successively bishops of Rome, 
and the greater part of the ether prelates of this period 
«cted. Those, therefore, who apply the term excommuni- 
cation to this sort of private judgments or decrees, and for 
eitample, represent Cyprian as' having been excommuni- 
cated by Stephen, are guilty of a most egregious mistake, 
since there is certainly a most material difference between 
a bishop excommunicating any one, and merely exclud- 
ing him from kis own communion. But to return to 
Stephen : respecting the violent and uncharitable conduct 
ofthis prelate towards his Adanc brethren, Eusebius gives 
us merely the following particulars from the epistle of 
Dionysios Alejuudrinus, Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. v. p. 
S62. ''S.vcQoS.KCi fiiv 5y irporEpaf irat Tfpl 'EXci'a cot 
wtpl ipipiiikiaVH nai xafTdiv Twy rt &^o riJQ KiXtxCat xiu 
KamraioKi&c kui VaKarlac kcu iravTi^v Tuy tj>7e o/iopfivrwc 
i^yZy, Stt «S^ iKcivois noiv'aytitrbiy £ta Tifv abr^y rap 
TTfy Airlav, iwiiSi) rac AipiTicBE Ava^airri^Hai. Antea 
guidetn (Stepbanus) litteras scripserat de Heleno el d« 
Pirmiliano, de omnibus dsniqve Episcopis per Ciliciam, 
Cappadociam, canctasque finiiimas provineiaa constitu- 
tit, sese ob earn Caussam ab illorum Communione dis- 
cessurum, quod Heereticos rebaptiaareni. A milder in- 
terpretation is given to these words by Valesius, Adnof. ad 
Euseb. p. 141. under the idea that Stephen never actually 
broke off communion with the Asiatics, but merely threat- 
ened that he would do so : and in this opinion be has 
been joined by sever^ 4loinan oathdio wtiten, who 
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an anxiuiu to avail themselres of every posabla excuse ^ pene- 
for Stephen's miscooduct. But not to rest on the cir-dwv3eriw 
cumstance that the worda of Diooysius will not admit of 
Buch a lenient interpretation, it can at once be made appear 
from an authority still extant, and superior to ail exception, 
that Stepheu not only broke communion with the African 
prelates, biit had previoualy done the same with the 
Asiatics and others. The authority to which I allude, ia an 
epistle written in the course of this controversy, by FirmiUan, 
one of the biahopa whom Stephen had condemned, to Cy- 

Erian, and which is to be found inter Bpist. Cyprian. No. 
[XV. The whole of this epiatle, it may first be remarked, 
is hostile, and furnishes us with ample proof that at the time 
when it was written, every thing like fraternal concord must 
bave bL'en broken through end dissolved, between Stephen 
and Firmilian and bis associates, for Firmilian throughout, 
never once vouchsafes to bestow on Stephen the title of bro- 
ther, neither does he speak of him in the way that brethren 
are accnatomed to make mention of each o^er, but assails 
him with harsh contumelious language, as an adversary and 
an enemy. Had Stephen carried his resentment no further 
than merely to threaten hostilitiea, a very different mode of 
expressing himself would have become Firmilian, and would 
BO doubt have been made use of by him. As to the other 
point, Firmilian, not far from the end of \ua epistle, inti- 
mates in the plainest terms, that it was not only against the 
African prelates that Stephen had declared war, but that ha 
had previously broken communion with many otherchurches. 
and in particular with those of the eastern parts. Lites et 
dissensiunes quanias, he indignantly exclaims, parasii 
per EccUsiag toUus mundi? Peccatum vera guam 
magnum tibi exaggerasti, quando ta a tot Gregibua 
acidisti? Excidisti enim ie ipsum. Noli te fallers' 
Siquidem iUe est vere schismalicus quise a communiont 
eeciesiattica Unitatis apostatam ftcerit. Dum enim 
putas omnes a le abstineri posse, sulum to ab omnibus 

abstinuisti Quid enim humilius aul ienius quam cum 

tot Episcopis per iotwm mundum dissensisse ? Facem 
eum singulis vario discordice genere rumpentem, mado 
cum orientalibus, (the churches. of the east- therefore, we 
Me, bad not been merely threatened with hostilities, but 
peace had actually been broken with them) quod nee voa 
latere confidimus, modo vobiscum, qui in meridie estit. 
Whether 
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^oE^ Wbether the AdUtict rttaiitAeA die injiffy they bad Ihili 
darV«l«iiu experienoed at the hatMls of Stejibmi, hy exduding faim from 
^ Iratemal relation^p, u not to be aaceitained from any 
memoinlfl now extant. The bitterneH, however, vhiob 
maDtfeata itoeV in evei; purt of th« above dted epiatio, snd 
the exeee^glf stvere ternu in which it U cMie^red, ren- 
der it extremelj probable that andi wu the caae. For bad 
the Anatiofl remained enllral; paariTO, and met tb» Indigna- 
tion of Stephen with merely aileatdiidaiot it may leasonaUy 
fee nippoaed thai Finnifian> who pomewed dubiglmt Ssgtf 
of authority and weight amon^ tbem, would hue exprMwd 
faimwlf in langnaee of a milder and more temperate natnre. 
By nearly all the feamed, u we bare above remarked, this 
contest with the Aaiatiea Ib, on the authority of what is aaid 
by Eosebina, eonaidered aa having ariaen aidMeqnent^ to the 
Afiican oonboveray with Cyprian, the Oriental unrchee 
baving, aa they conceive, been merely implicated in (he 
quarrel with dioae of Africa. It becomea dierefbre necee- 
■uy for me te ahew that thia opinion ia altogetiier eircmeone, 
the eonieat having indiapntably had ita origin in Aaia, and 
been from thence transferred to Africa. The first a^nment 
that I aball adduce ea to thia, ia fiuniabed by the obove-eited 
eriebraled epistle of Firmilian to Cyprian. We have maa 
that when the epiatle to which we refer waa written by Fir- 
milian, peace had actually been brokm by Stephen willi 
Ae Orientals. Now thk letter waa written in reply to 
one which had been addretaed to Fiimilian by C;^riaii, 
immediately on Stephen's commeneing hla ^ac^ on the 
Utter : it b plain, therefore, that prior to hia enga^ng in 
hostilities with Cyprian, Stephen moat have brcAmi comns- 
nion with the Aaiatica, and amongat theae with FumiUan. 
Again, when Firmilian writea that be oonoeivea Cy- 
' pnan cannot be ignorant of the hoatile conduct of St^ben 

towards the Orientak, pacem cum timevlit rumpontem, 
modo cum Orisntaliiut, ^uod neevot latare canfidimtu, 
when he writes thus, I say, doca he leave ua any room wbat* 
ever to doubt, but that Slephen'a du^nte witii the Anatiea, 
must have preceded the African contest with Cyprian ? 
Laady, we have tiie testimony of Dionysiua Atenadiinaa, 
than whom a better or mora correct anAority cannot be 
cited, and who ^Apnd Eua^. Sitf. Eccha. LU). vii. Cu. 
T, p. 252.) expreaaly slatea &at Stephen bad {Hwional^ 
to bis coBunmdng his attack on the Africans and on Cy- 
priao 
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priui, declared fi^imiluui Rod M tbe Anatic jveUtea uii- ^^'^"°~ 
worthy of liltcommiuiiaD. We hava given Ma words abore. derTakriau 
Cyprian'e being imfdioatad in tbia wAttroreny with the 
Asiatics, appears to hare been allegethn' an inToloiitaty 
act on bis part. Having convened a connetl at Carthage in 
the year colti., a qaestion was proposed to him by the 
Bishops of Numidia, whether persons who appeared to have 
been bapticed by heretics and schismatics, ought upon their 
coming over to the Ca&olie cbnrcb, to he made to undec^ 
die ceremony of baptism afresh 7 Tbe answer retomed by 
bimself, and the ^irty-two bijdiops, who were present at that 
eoonoil, was, that no one could be baptised mit of the ohorch, 
inasmnch as there is but one baptism alone constituted, aud 
fbat within the church. Ha adds, that in this he gives them 
DO new opfnioii, bat ma that had been long before recog- 
nised by his fuedeoeasoTB. Vid. Epiat. Cypr. Ixx. p. 124. 
The assemblage of InAops at diis comsdl, liavuig been com- 
pavative^ bnt small, Cyprian thought proper to bring this 
ijneetion, togefter with others, again under diaciunon in a 
oonncil, held some liltle while after, and at which there were 
no less than Mventy-two prelates piesenL By tlie whole of 
these bishops, according to his statement, Epitt. IxxiiL p. 129. 
it was resolved, that tbere is but one baptism, namely, that 
oonstitatad in the Catholic chnrcii : whoever therefore 
oometb over from a propbane and spurious water to hs 
4dcansed and sanctified wi^ the true and saving water, is to 
be cenndercd as then first receiving genuine baptiim, and 
sot as being baptized afrtdi. This decison of the conncil, 
is drianded 1^ Cyprian ia a long epistle to Jobianus {Epi*t. 
Omr. txziii. p, 139.) in the same snanner as he had f re- 
mmdj snpported the decree of the farmer council in a lutter 
to Quintns tnehop of Mauritania. {Ibid. Usi. p. 136.) As 
he was not ignovint, however, that a diffeient way of aink- 
ing obtained at Rome, and had probably beard some- 
what of the discoid that prevailed on this subjeet faetwaen 
Stepben, bishop of that city, and tbe Anatio prelates, be, 
in coDJunotioii vrith tbe council, conceired it advisable that 
their decree should be communicBted to Stephen, and every 
aan taken to represent tbe matter in such a light as to pre- 
vent as far as possible its prodacing that sort of iiritaUon in 
bis nind, which might lead bias to faieak off cnntmuaiDn wiA 
fliamalsa. The letterthatwasinoonaecpienedAfthisEeeoln- 
tton written by Cyprian to fit^hen in tbe name of tbe 
eoun<ulj 
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cottoo'nQr council, b to be found amongst the epistles of thfl former, 
derVderiRaNo. Ixxii. p. 129. By eveiy one perusing this epistle, it 
must immediately be perceived, that it was not written with 
the view of conveying to the bishop of Rome a particalar ac- 
coont of nhat had been transacted in that assembly, bat 
solely for the purpose of deprecating any invidious feeling 
and averting bis indignation. For notwithstanding many 
things of no little moment were determined in this council, 
they arealmost all passed over without the iligbtest notice, and 
an account is given of merely two decrees, the one concern- 
ing the baptism of heretics, and the other respecting such 
priests and deacons as should return from heretical societies 
to the church. Fully aware, however, as it should seem, 
that not the smallest hope was to be entertained of Stephen's 
concurring in opinion with them, they wisely hint, at the end 
of their epistle, that it was by no means their wish to dictate 
to others, or to enter into altercation with any who might be 
of a different way of thinking. Calerum, Bay they, acimus 
quasdam quod semel imbiherent nolle deponere, nee pro- 
posilum suum facile mutare, sed salvo inter coltegat 
pacin et concordiee vinculo quxdatn propria quee apud 
se semel sint usurpala retinere. Qua in re nee vas vim 
etiiquam facimus aut legem damus, quando habeat in 
Ecclesi<e adminislratione voluntatis sua arbitriutn li- 
berum unusquisque prcepositus, rationem actus sui 
domino redditurus. Now if any one after reading what 
is thus written by the African prelates to the bishop .of Rome, 
can still persist in maintaining that this last -mentioned pre- 
late., was at the period of which we are treating, possessed of 
any sort of power or authority over other bishops, it appears to 
me, that he must either be beyond all measure obstinale and 
perverse, or else have his judgment distorted by en immo- 
derate attachmentto opiiiioiM conceived in his younger years. 
Again, if in the third century it was true, as here stated by 
the Alncan council, that every individual bishop in the ad- 
ministration of the church committed to his care, had a free 
discretionary power for the exercise of which he was ac- 
countable to God alone, there can most assuredly be no 
foundation whatever for that, which by many of the present 
day, is considered as not admitting of a question, namely, 
that God hath bestowed on one particular bishop, a para- 
mount authority over all, commissioning him in Christ's 
■tead to give laws to the church, and that connquently all 
tluDgi 
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things ought to be regulated and administered agreeably to J^jo^'Ja- 
his will. But to proceed : it is clear then that the African dervileriaa 
churofa, although it waa decidedly of opinion that hereticl 
coming over to the Catholic church, ought to unriergo the 
ceremony of baptism afresh, yet did not regard those who 
were of e different way of thinking, as cherishing an error 
in the least affecting the fundamentals of religion. On the 
mind of Stephen, however, already in a state of considerable 
agitation and disturbance, this moderation, instead of being 
attended with a soothing effect, operated rather to produce a 
still greater degree of irritation. It was in fact not to be ex- 
pected, but that upon finding the African prelates side with 
those whom he considered as enemies la the church of Rome, 
liis perturbation would he materially increased. In the 
name of the Roman church, therefore, he returned Cyprian, 
or rather the African church in whose name Cyprian had a l- 
dressed him, an answer of much the same kind doubtless as 
he bad before written to the Asiatics, refusing in terms no less 
haughty and imperious, than reproachful and severe, any lon- 
ger to hold communion with men who maintained (he neces- 
sity of baptizing heretics afresh. This epistle unfortunately 
hasperished,through the fault, I rather think, of those who 
formerly conceived that the interests of the Christian church 
would be promoted by casting a veil over the errors and 
vices ofthe Roman pontiffs. Tiie nature of its argument, 
however, is still to be collected, in part from Cyprian's epis- 
tle to Pompeius,see Epist. Cyprian. No. Ixxiv. and in part 
from the letter of Firmilian, bishop of Ctesarea to Cyprian, 
which stands the next in that collection. Many things of an 
urogant dictatorial nature, not at all relevant to the matter 
in question, and making more against Stephen thau for him, 
were, according to Cyprian, unadvisedly and injudiciously 
inlToduced by the Roman bishop into this epistle. Norwill 
any imparttail person feel the least difEculty in believing this 
to he not altogether unworthy of credit: although, not to 
disguise the truth, it must bo owned, thnt the same thing may 
lo some extent be urged against the epistle of Cyprian him- 
telf, inasmuch as the reasoning contained in it is not unfre- 
quently futile and inconclusive, and it may be said even 
quite to abound in the language of sarcastic reproach ! 
There is this however to be commended in Cyprian, that he 
does uot at once declare all communion between him and 
Stephen at an end, hot oontinuea still to apeak of him undcf 

the 
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'^'y^P'^dw appelt&tioil of " tmr brotber," ■, titia obrioti^ nnni- 
toTiIerkn fH^g in tbe p«T«>ii, thus mBling me of h, a nrind ibonglf 
diipoied to peaoe, uid dearoM of kToiding tha evib Kttanr 
dMit on dinmidD. By certain of thg leanwd this tempenBco 
(rf conduct in CyprikD has bo«n vouderfully extolled, umI 
anqneBtionably not tdtogetbei without reaton. But in mj 
Opinira, the effect of tfacM laudatory effintona is in soma de- 
gree lessened by tlie ccnwideTation, tliat U wu impossible for 
Cyprian to declare the bonds of fraternal eonncction betwaoi 
kitn and Stephen diwolred, without appearing mwifeitly to 
be at Tarianca with himself, in the bidiop of Rome, it ia 
true, conceiving, as he did, that tko deoree of ti» AfrioMi 
pnlafes had a perntnions tendency, and was inimical to iko 
Interests ot true reli^on, a violence of conduct like tlia 
might meet with some exeose : but with respect to CyjMiwi 
and the African bishops, who regarded Stephen's way of 
thinking n entitled to indulgence, and the eiror to whkk ha 
sdlteTed *m one of no rery oounderafate magnitiide, the ease 
was materially diflerent. For that nMn can surely Ixm bnt 
very slight pretennons to Eternal Icrre, or most rather be 
entirely destitute of every feeling allied to CbtistiBn cbarity, 
who can at once dismiss all brothetly tegerd for anotber, 
merely on account of bis having embraced an error, con- 
fesnedly of trifling moment, and not in the least affeetingtbe 
leading principles or main interests of religion. But to 
proceed : it appears ftom the letter of Fimilian above cited, 
that in the answer returned to the ohuroh of Ainca by Ste- 
phen, he arenei that the castotn of Ibe church of Rmbb was 
derived from its founden, St. Peter and St. Paul, and Iho 
most constant tradition, AdAtto Hiam. are the wocdi^ 
(p. 144.) infamana Pttrum tt Paulum btaUt ap9atoloi, 
^asi hoe ipsi tradidtrint. But the Asiatioa dcfeiided their 
practioe in the same way, nay they carried tiieir pretcnnona 
even still higher, refening the origin of their tradition to 
Christ himself, ^os, say* Firmiliwa, (p. 149) vmteft'«f 
eoHattetudinem jungimuf tt conimetudini RomMUrum 
eotittutttdinem ted veritaiii opponimttt, ab initio hoe 
fOTMfi/ej ^od a Chriato et ab Apoatolif tradittmi eit. 
In Hiifl oontrareny, therefore, we also find tradilien apfKMad 
to tradition; Uke Asiatic traditien of Christ and kisapvadea 
to the Roman traditiwe of P«tw aAd Pant. It la proper 
however, to be wiAerstood, that it had bemme ctistomar]' 
even in Ibis tge, to girc the title ef ttaiilioiu •/ (Siriit 
and 
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Bune time bigoted and superstitioiu in c s m t. 
the III. 



and bis apoitleB, to all inititutioni to whicii a'Uter angin ^ per**- 
could not be assigned. We are indeed told by Firmilian derVaUriu 
Limself, tbat the only reason the Asiatics bad for terming 
their usage apostolical was, that no one could give any ac- 
count of the time of its introduction. Nee meminimut, 
says be, hoc apud nos aliquando coepisse, cum semper 
islic oiservatum sit, ul non nisi unam Dei EccUsiam 
nossemus el sanctum Baptisma non nisi sancla Ecela- 
aim computaremus. From this epistle of Finnilian it 
moreover appears, that Stephen bad been no nise backward 
in magnifying the dignity and pre-eminence of the Rom&n 
see. Atqiie ego in hac parte juste indignor ad kaae 
tarn aperiam el manifestam Slephani sluitiliam, quod 
qui sic de Episf.opatus sui loco gloriatur el se succetai- 
onem Petri tenere contendil, super quern fundamenta 
EcclesiiB coUucata sunt, muilas alias Petras inducat, 
el Ecclesiarum mullarum alia adificia oonstituat, dum, 
esse illic baptisma sua auctoritate defendit. Without 
doubt no have here an allusion to that part of Stephen's bu' 
Bwer, which led Cyprian to tax bim with arrogance and 
pride. I would it were possible at this day, to recover tbo 
answer returiied by the African prelates to this panegyrio 
ou Ibe chair of St. Peter r but it bas perished, and doubtless 
for this reason, that its pceseniation would have redonnijed 
but little to the honour or credit of (he Roman church, as is 
easily to be collected from other epistles of Cyprian, in 
wbicb be has plainly enough made known faia sentiments, 
ill regard to the rights of bishops. The remuDtng beads of 
this epistle of Stephen, or rather the Roman cburch, I inten- 
tionally pass over without comment, inasmuch as they con- 
tribute little or nothing to the elucidation of histoiy. The 
African prelates were it should seem in no respect wanting 
to themselves, but on receiving this communication, immedi- 
ately dispatched to the Roman cburch, or its representative 
Stephen, another letterj'compiising a refutation of all the argu* 
meuts brought forward by the latter in support of the validity 
of the baptism of heretics. From any of the learned who 
have directed their attention to the history of thb contro- 
versy, we indeed hear nothing of this second letter of the 
African bishops i but not the smallest doubt of its having 
been written, can posnbly be entertained by any one, who 
■hall allentiyely peruw the above mentioned letter of Firmi- 
rOL. III. X tiu 
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c B N T . the extreme, his seQtiments in regard to 
III. them 

Mtli.rBn" '^ *° OypriaD. JVd» vera, iays lie in oae part, (p- 143.) 
derValerUn fo « vabis gcripla mnt quasi nostra propria susce- 
pitnus, nee in transeurau Isgimus, sed tape repetita 
memoria mandavimus. Neque obest uliUlati salutari 
mui «adem retexare ad confirmandam veritatcm aut el 
^mdam addere ad cumulandam probationem. Some 
other things are then noticed, bat after a trifling intcrral, 
reverting to the same topic, he thus proceeds ; sed et ad 
illam partem 'bene a vobii responstttn est ubi Stepka- 
»us in Epiatola sua dixit hareticos in baplismo conve- 
Mtre, And BhottlT- after adds; Quo in loco etsi vosjam 
probastia talis ridicaium esse, ul quia seqtiatur wran- 
ies, illud tamen ex abundanti addimus. It ia plain 
'flierefore that the African prelates had refurned Stephen KB 
aiuwer, which Pinnilian had iu bis hands, and which he hadj 
in his epistle, in part worked up afresh, as we may say, and 
in |wrt corroboTstedj by further 8 rgu men ta. By sonie in- 
■deed it may possibly be imagined, that the letter to which 
Finnilian alludes, was that written by Cyprian to PompeiuS) 
in confutation of Stephen's epistle. (Vid. fyist. Cypr. 
Ixxiv.) Bvt the futiii^ of this conjecture must at once fa« 
apparent to every one, who shall duly advert to tha circum- 
stance of Firmitian's having cited several things from tha 
letter, which ho commends and illustrates, that are not to be 
found in the epistle of Cyprian to Pompeius. Besides, from 
the very words of Firmilian, which we have given above, it 
is manifest that he alludes not to the private commanication 
of any one individual to another, hut to an epistle convey- 
ing the general sentiments of the African church. Quee a 
volts,, a&ja he, scripts sunt iegi: — vos jam probastts : 
— vos respondistis. — So much enraged was Stephen by 
Ais reply of the African prelates, that he not only wrote 
them again in terms of greater coarseness and severity than 
before, but also launched out info the most virulent invec- 
tives against Cyprian in particular, whom he looked upon aa 
the author of this contumacy, and concluded by discWming 
all further communion with them. This may likewise per- 
haps appear to some in the light of news, inasmuch as it is 
no where to be found expressly on record ; but the epistle 
of Firmilian above cited, supplies us hera again with evi- 
dence, that what I have thrown out is for from being merely 
imaginary or destitute of foundation. When Firmiliaii 
WTotb, all eomnranion between the AfHciui and Roman 
chuTcbe* 
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ttiem underwent on a sudden bo great a c b N t . 
change iii. 

•hoTches had certainlr been put an end to hr Stephen. ^3 f*"^' 

*^I 1.,-ijjir. I . cation nn- 

Quad nunc, says he, (p. I44.J SUphantta au*u» est derTdariui 
facsre, rumpens aduersus vos pacem quant semper ante- 
cessores ejus vo&iscum amore et konore mutuQ custodt' 
erunl. And towards the end ('p..l50.J Peaeatum quant 
ntognam tibi exaggerasU, quando te a tot gr«^bus 
acidistil I omit several things more of the same kind. 
In that former letter however, the refutation of which con- 
stitutes the subject of Cyprian's epistle to pompeius, 
Stephen, although, asAugusline wTites(f2e baptigmo contra 
donatistas lih. y. ch^. xxr. p. 106. torn. ix. opp-) absti- 
tteitdos generatim putaverat qui de suscipiertdis h<ere- 
iicii priscaiti cbnauetudinem convellere conarentur, yet 
prpp^eded no farther ihkn threats, It follows therefore, as a 
necessary' ponsequebce, that another letter must have been 
written, in which Stephen carried into execntion, what. he be-, 
fore had merely in contemplation, and gave full vent to his 
enmity against the African bishops. We are a'so told by Fir- 
milian, that in the letter to which he refers, Cyprian was 
IjDaued by Stephen with reproaches : Et tamen, says he, non 
pudet Slephanam (alibus (Htereticit) adversus Eccle- 
siam patrocinium prastdre, , et propter Heereitcas 
ttsserandosfratermtalam scindere insuper et Cyprianum 
pseudo chrislum et psoudo aposlolumet dolosum opera- 
riynt dtcere. Firmilian would doubtless never have said 
this, hod not Stephen written it : t)ut in his first epistle, the 
bishop of Rome had abstained froni giving vent to these re- 
proaches ; had the case been othenvise, Cyprian, we may rest 
Bssuied, would not have been ulent on the subject iii the 
letter addressed by him to Pompeius., and in which he regu- 
larly brings under review the various objectionable parts of 
Stephen's first epistle. It must have been, tberefoTe, in 
another letter, written subsequejitly tg ibis bis Srst epistle, 
that, he inveighed so injuriously against CypAan. The 
African prelates, with juster views of the subject, conceived 
that no means ought to bo left untried on their part, to quiet 
the storm that had been raised, and they accordingly dis- 
patched a legation to Rome, for the purpose o/ restoring 
things, if possible, to their former state. Orders were how- 
ever issued by Stephen, that the bishops charged with this 
mission, should not be received by any of the members of the 
Roman church into theit hooses, inasmuch as they were to be 
regarded in the light of heretics, whom be had excluded from 

his 
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CENT, change, that he issued orders to the dif- 
III. ferent 

Sion'nn- ^^^ commonion, and considered as nnw erf hy of being hoDoiiTed 
d«rV(leriui with a conference, A vobia qui in mertdie estis, lays Fir- 
milian, (p. 1 50) legates Episeopospalienter aatia et lenitsr 
sitscepil, ut eos nee ad sermonem saltern colloquii com- 
munis admitteret, adhuc insuper dilectionia et carilatii 
memor pr^ciperel Fraternitati universe, ne quia bos 
in domutnsuamreciperet, ul vemenlibus non solvm paa 
et communio, sed et tectum el hospilium negaretur. 
The African legates were therefore obliged to return bonw 
without having accomplished their errand. By what other aet 
than this it could have been rendered more cleaTly apparent 
that it waa not merely Cyprian, but the whole Africaa 
church, whose representativee these bishops were, that Ste- 
phen had excluded from all coromunion with tho Roman 
church, I cannot pos^bly conceive. With regard to what 
took place after this, there can be no doubt but that many 
things were subsequently written and done, of which tima 
has not lefl ns the smallest memorial. Although we havo 
no direct testimony aa to the fact, it may well be conceived, 
that a man of a weak mind, like Stephen, would endeavour 
by every meanB in his power to atic up the whole Christian 
world against the African bialiops and their cause, and I re- 
member that Augustine somewhere intimates that there were 
many councils held, almost everywhere, as to this mailer. 
To prevent his being left to encounter the storm alone there- 
fore, or with no other support than merely that of bu African 
associates, Cyprian conceived it necessary for him also 
to look round for friends; and understanding that tho' 
Asiatics had met with the same kind of injurious treat- 
ment from Stephen, he dispatched a deacon named Rogatian, 
with letters to Firmilian, so often above spoken of, a man of 
the highest autboiity in the oriental church, accompanying 
such letters with documents illustrative of the whole affair. 
Firmilian returned an answer in every respect conformable to 
Cyprian's wishes, and as appears from his letter, which is 
■till extantj {Epiat. Cypr. No. Ixxiii,) approved without te- 
eerve of erery thing that had been either written or done by 
the African prelates. Of Stephen, from whom ihe Asiatics 
had experienced the same kind of injurious treatment as the 
Afncans, he speaks in the most severe, nay even contume- 
lions terms. In addition to this, with the view of still fur- 
ther Btrengtheniog himself at home, and guarding against 
tny ef the Airioan prelates being drawn over to the side of 
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fereat preudents, enjoioiag them to pro- c S N t . 
hibit III. 

bia adYcrsary, Cypiian, in the month of September, Anno ^^o^™I 
CCLTi. convened a council of the African, Nnmidian, and darVilgriM 
Mauritanian clmrches, whose acta are preaerred bv AngiutinSj 
in Lib. vi. &> vii. de baptixmo contra danatistas. torn. is. 
opp. and are also to ba found inter Opera Cypriatti.p.329. 
There were present at this conncil IxKxvii bishops, and not 
only pteahytera and deacons, but also pUbis maxima pars, 
a great portion of the people. Tha assembly having metj 
Cyprian in a discourse addressed to the bishops present, 
again observed, as had ol^n beforo been remarked by him, 
that the qnestion to be discussed was one of those in regard 
to which persons might dilTer in opinion, without any ne- 
ceeiary breach of fraternal peace nnd concord, and covertly 
passed a very severe censure on the arrogant haughtiness and 
violence of Stephen. The words he made use of on this occa- 
non, appear to me to be particularly worthy cfbeing cited, 
inasmuch ns they are clearly expressive of the sentiments of 
this age, in regard to the liberty of bishops, nnd prove be- 
yond a qucsUon, that at this pciiod no one, no not even 
Stephen himself, had ever dreamt of any mortal pretending 
to the characterof judge and legislator of the universal church. 
I say again, with the utmost confidence, that even Stephen 
himself could never have entertained a thought of such a cha- 
racter ; for, unquestionably, had he eonceived Ihat a dignity 
of BO high a nature bad been conferred on him by Christ, he 
would have had recourse to very different measures with the' 
Africans fromihose which he pursued. Superest, says Cy- 
prian, ut da hae ipsa rt singvli quid tenliamua proftra- 
mus, nemintm Judicanltt, aut a jure eommunicationis 
aliquem, it aiversum santarit, amovantet. Nequa 
tnim quisquam nostrum apticopum sa esse episcoporum 
eanatitwit, aut iyrannico terrora ad ohsiquertdi neces- 
titatem collegas suos adtgit, quando haheat omnis apia- 
copas pro licentia^ libertatis at poteslatis sute'arbilrium 
proprium, tamgue judicari ab alio non poasit, quam 
nee ipse potest alterum judicare. Sad axpactamus uni- 
versi judicium Domini nostri Jasu Ckristi, quiunua 
at solua habet potestatem et prasponendi nos in Eccleaia 
aua gubernatione et de actunostro judieandi. Christ, 
therefore, we see, had, at that time, no yicar here (»i earth, 
butwasbimselftbe sole and only judge of his church. All 
the bishops present concurred with Cyprian in opinion, and 
decreed Aat heratiet Mming ov« to the ohnrob should ha 
baptiMd 
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CENT, hilat any further assemblies of the Christians^ 
III. and 

^0^™; baptired afresh. The unanimity an d modosfy displayed by 
dwVtleriui this large council, joined to the iHendly inteiMuTse which 
the Africans had succeeded in eat'dblishing with the Asia- 
tics, had the effect, I conceive, of repressing the violence of 
Stephen, and such other prelates as supported bis caude, for 
it does not appear that tbe contest was prolonged beyond this 
period. Dionysius Alexaiidrinus also,,B5 is recorded by Eu- 
■ebins. Hist. Eecles. lib. ^i. cap..ii. fii^ieq. used his endea- 
vouis, through the medijUm of loiters, to produce in Stephen's 
mind a disposition to amity and peace, and probably hia ex- 
ample .as to this was followed by others, who perceived the 
danger that mast arise froiq.mifferisg a contest of this kind to 
be carried to any greater length. ,For some time; therefore,, 
the Africans continued stedfastly to adhere to their owii opi- 
nion, without experiencii^. any uitehari table' opposition 
from Christians of a difTerent persuasion ; but. as years rolled 
on, they by degrees became less and lees atlached to tbeir 
own way nf thinking, and at lenijth, in a cQunral to which 
Augustine (de Baplismo, Lib. 1. cap. vii.) gives the title of 
Pltnarium, and which was held, as it.sboHld seem, either at 
Nice, or at Aries, (for the learned are by no meaiis agreed as 
to this council), they were induced unanimously to embrdce 
the practice that b^d.pr^yailcd at Rome. It remains, then,, 
for us, merely to enqijirc ^vhat were the real sentiments en- 
tertained by each of (he contending parties. Now, inregard 
to this, we have from Cyprian epd Firmilian, a sufficiently 
perspicuous account of the opinion entertained by themselves 
and their brethren. Omnes says the former, {Episl. Ixiiv. 
p. 142-J qui exquacifttys harisi ad eccUsiam convertun- 
tur, ecclesiie^unico.el Ugitimo laptismo haplizantur, 
esceptis his, qui baptizati in JEcclesia prius fuerant, et 
sic ad heerelicot ,transieran(\ Hips, enim oportet cum 
redeunt, acta paniientiti,. per tnanus imposttiontm so- 
lam recipi. It is to be observed, however, that under the 
denomination of heretics, Cyprian included not merely cor- 
mplers of the true religion, but also all those who held sepa- 
rate Bfeemblies, and withdrew themselves from tbe principal 
church ; and conformably hereto, he was of opinion, as ap- 
pears from his epistle to Magnus, Epist. Ixxvi. p. 151. & 
■eq. that even the Novatians, in case of tbeir coming over ti}- 
the chnreh, ought to he baptized afresh, Kithough he does 
not pretend to deny their being uiicontaminated 1^ any of 
of tlM more connderable or giievout errors. ■ To this good 
prelata 
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and also to take the proper measures cent. 

for III. 

prelate, of whose piely and worth there can be tio doubt, but ^JSor^- 
who, it ia equally clear, was impreued with the most exal- derTdedan 
tednotioQsof his own office and dignity, it appeared that ftll 
those who were Beparated from the bishop, must, of necessity, 
be estranged also fron Christ andbis beneGts, and that sal- 
vation was no where to be obtained but in the risible church, 
existing under bishops enjoying aposlolictll succession. Hence 
be was inevitably led to the conclosion, that no baptism 
GouM.po&ibly be efficacious to salvation, unless such as was 
administered. by bishops of this description, or by their com-' 
manVt oi"' authority. There can be no doubt, boweveT, but 
that "his seotimenfs as to this would have been very different, 
had he not been so wonderfully captivated with the dogma 
respecting the unity of the visible church, or had his notions 
jespccting the rights and authority ofbishops been confined 
within jusler limits. The opinion of bis adversary Stephen, 
is not so exactly to he ascertained. By tbose who are frienda 
to bis memory, and, with a few exceptions, lib memory ia 
held in respect by neatly all who are the friends of the church 
of Rome, and to whom it appears hard and difficult to be- 
lieve that any of the ancient occnpiers of the chair of SL Pe- 
ter, should have diBfered at all in opinion from those by 
whom it has in more modern times been filled, or that the 
church should, in the third century, have been divided be- 
tween two errors ; by all those, I say, who are friendly to the 
memory of Stephen, be is represented aa having maiiitained 
the same doctrine asisheldby thechurch'of Rome at this day, 
namely, notthat the baptism of all heretical sects indiscrimi- 
nalely is valid, but the baptism of snch only as in administer- 
ing the rite, make use of the names of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit. Vid. Tillemont Memoires pour aervir 
a I'Hisl, de I'BgUte, torn. iv. p. i. p. 419 St seq. and Natal. 
Alexander Select. Hist. EccUs. Capit. torn, iii. p. 691. & 
eeq. by the latter of whom, the question is treated after hia 
usual manner, rather scholastics 11 y than historically. By most 
others, however, to whom the reputation of Iheancient Roman 
pontifia did not present itself as an object of very great im- 
portance, the opinion of Stephen ia conceived tu have been, 
that all who had once been baptized in the name of Christ, 
might indiscriminately, without undergoing this initiatory 
ceremony afresh, be received into the bosom of the bua 
church : see in particular Pet. AlMi Diss, dt Vita el aerip' 
tit Tm-tuUiani cap, iv. p. 30. 6c leq. to ny nothing of 
' Blondett 
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c E N T . for sending their bishops and teachers into 
III. banishment 

Mt1on*un- Blondell, LauoDU, and other*. The fonner party place 
dtrTtdeti&n their reliance chiefly on Ihe authority of Eusebius, Augustine, 
Vinceutius Lirinciisis, and Facundus, nho say that Stephen 
accounted no other baptbm valid, than luch as waa adminis- 
tered according to the formula prescribed Ly Christ binself. 
To theM cnmparatifely recent authorities, however, the latter 
party oppoK testimony more ancient and of a higher nature, 
in the ^rst place that of Stephen himself, -who in bis cpislle 
to the African church, expressea himself in th« following 
terms, as preserved by Cyprian, Epist. Ixxiv. p. 138.—. 
Sffuis ergo a quacunque Haresi venrrit ad vos, nihil 
innovtlur qttod traditum est, ut mantis Hit itnponalur 
in poenilentiam, ctim ipsi Haretici proprie alterulrum 
ad se venientes non liaplizenl, sed communicenl tanlum: 
in the iicst place that of Cyprian, who almost always repre- 
Knls Stephen as having considered all baptism administered 
in the name of Christ, as legitimate and effectual. 6't effect 
turn iaplismi aays he, Epist. lx«v.p. 139. Majestati 
nominis tri&uimt, ut qui in nomine Jestt Chriati vl/icun- 
qua et qucmodocunque baplitentur innovatt et sanciifi- 
cati judieentur : and in addi'ion to these, that of the an- 
cient but uncertain author of the book on rehaplism, which is 
to be- found annexed lo the works of Cyprian, p 353. though 
written in favour of his opponents cause, and uf which the 
very title, viz- non debefe denuo baplizari qui semet in 
nomine domini nostri Jesu Christi sunt tincti, should 
seem to take away all possibility of question as to the sen- 
timents enVcTtaiiied hy Stephen on this head. Some other 
things of Less moment I pass over. Great I must confess is 
Ihe weight that seems attached to these authorites in favour 
of Stephen having considered baptiam simply in the name 
of Cfaiist as valid and efli-'ctual, and yet am I still in some 
degree withheld from considering them as absolutely can- 
durive, by the testimony of I'irmiliaii the adversary of Ste- 
phen, who in his epistle to Cyprian, p. 145, gives the fol* 
lowing exposition of the seiitimenls of bis opponent, 
illud quoque absurdum, quod non pulant qwrendum 
esse quis sitille qui haptieaverit, eo quod qui baptizatua 
ait graliam eonsequi poterit invocata Trinitate nomi- 
BUm Patris et FiiH et Spiritug sancli. Firmilian, here 
writes what he had found in the epistle of Cyprian or of tha 
African prelates, and in addition to this, he himself vas well 
aoqnaiuted with the tcne lendmeuta of Stephen^ unqueitioaa- 

bl7 
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banishment [u] . Accustomed however, as the c b n t . 
Christians iii. 

blythenforelie seemsta poawsi a title to being heud. I* » ^tion*un- 
not impossible, however, that he may in this itutaaoe fanre dsrVtlerUu 
put on the obaracter of an eipoutor, and imputed to Ste- 

Ehen Trhat he rather thought, or understood, than actually 
new to be his real senlimeiits. To confess the truth, I iet\ 
much inclined to believe, that Stephen never entered into 
any accurate or pieciae definition of hia opinion, but 
expressed himself merely in general terms, and that his «eati- 
ments were in consequence expounded differently by different 
persons, or on difierent oocasions. Even in the presmt day, 
notbiugia more common, than for those who engage in theolo' 
gical controveTsy, whether in affirming or denying, in opposing 
or defending, to expren themselves merely in a genenl way, 
without entering into anything like a rigid or exact defini- 
tion of their opinions. Why uiea'may wd not suspect this 
to have been the caae, in the cautroveisy now under consi^ 
deration ? 

[w] Respecting the olemeney shewn by Valerian to the 
Christians, during the first yean of hia reign, and also the 
author of the change that subsequently took place in his 
eentimenta respecting them, wc have an authority of the 
greatest weight, in the epistle of Dionysius Alexaudrinua to 
Hermammon, a part of which is preserved by Eusebtus, 
Hitt. Eechs. lib. vii. cap. x. p. 266. Aa there are two 
paasBges however cited by Eusebius fhim this letter, in the 
one of which Dionysius makes no mention of the name of 
the persouj by whose persuasion Valerian was induced to 
peisecute the Christians; but in the other says, that the 
author of this pernicious rounsel was Macrianus, a dispute 
has arisen amongst the learned, whether the origin of this 
evil is to be referred to one mau or to two. In the first cited 
panage Dionysius says, ' AiroaKtudaaaiAi Si vapiirtmv 
iairiv 6 fiSaVtroXoc (tu ruv ar' Alyumt ftdyuy 
ttpxfiTuvdyiiiyoi, ric fiiy Kardpue '<" iffi'ec avJpac 
KTtyyfiirSai kqi SiwKcvdat nXevuv. Verum magiatar tt 
archiiiyiiHgogtU magorum jEgypti ei {Yalsriano) tan- 
dem persuaiit, vl ab hoe inttituto deaeiseeret, juSens 
«/ etatos quidem at sanctos viros ftnaqueretur ttt^a 
eecidiret. A little while after however he thus expresses 
himself: O'ficy yap ObaXepiavot iic ravra hro tutu 

Nam Vahrianns ^widem fui ad httjusmodi faeinora a 
Macriano (kt it is of ^ him that he » speaking) /mpW^u* 
. VOL. III. T futrat. 
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c B N T . Christians had been under fonner emperors ■ to 
III. sufferings 

Tl» Vf- fuaral, opntumtUis el opprobrita fait exposiius ef dadi- 
SrvSwiM t»s- It i*, made fl. question therefore, whether Macrianua 
is the same person of whom Dionysiiu first speaks under thj 
title of pnefect of the Egyptian Magi, or a different one ? 
Not a few, from the rery great difficulty they find in be- 
1ie*ing that so conmderable a person as Macrianus, the 
intimate friend of the emperor, occupying a station of the 
very first eminence, and than whom as TrebeUiui Pollio 
testifies {Hist. Aug. Script. Tom. ii. p. 189.) Nemo tapi- 
entior dttcum kabebatur, nemo ad res gerendas apttor, 
deinde dititsimas, abould have he«n Prcefect of the 
EgyptiaD Magi, imagine that the person spoken of by Dio- 
' nysius under that title, must have been a. different man, and 
consequently that Valerian in his persecution of the Chris- 
tiana, had two advisers. Of the authors to whom I alli^de, 
one, viz. Gisbert Cuper, in his Adnot. ad Lactaniium de 
mortibui persequutorum p. 152. goes the length of surmi- 
sing that this Prefect of ihe Egyptian Magi, moat have been 
a Jew, being led away no doubt by the Jewish titles that 
< are given him uf fiSao'iaXoc 8; 'Ap^nrvyaytiyot. And ftom 

thia opinion it was in vain that Ja. Bnsnage endeavoured 
to reolftim bim, although he himself was ready to g^nt, that 
Maciianus was not that Prsefeet. Vid. Leltres de critiqua 
Hiaioire, Liiterature par M. Cvper, p. 366. 390. Amst. 
1742 t» 4to. Bdng however told, as we exprexaly are by 
DionyiiuSj that the emperor was led to persecute the Chris- 
tians through the instigation of Macrianus, and that Valerian 
received the sad reward of his docility, in attending to such 
counsels, without a word being added that can afford grounds 
even for the Blightest conjecture, that there might have been 
another person assooiated wilh Macrianus, in prompting the 
emperor to thia unrighteous act, there can be no foundation 
whatever for this opinion, but on the contrary, we are nn< 
avoidably constraiued aa it were to believe, that Dionysius 
under both dengnalioni, meant merely one and the same per- 
son.. Nor is thi« conolnaon at all forbidden or invalidated 
by either of the titlea above noticed. For with r^ard to the 
first, namely SiCa'axakoe Magister, it is obvious on turning 
to the original Greek, that if has no reference whatever to 
the Magi. The fact is that Valesius has not in bis transit- 
tion, expressed the meaning of Dionydus with sufficient pre- 
rasion, and that an occasion for mistake has been thereby 
afforded to some who confided in that without having 
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suflferings of a much more heavy and afflictive cent. 
nature m. 

I A I m II 'J^" pene- 

leuourae to the Greek text. The passage ought to hare muion no- 
been rendered, Magtster ejus (i. e. VJuerian'a master) et derVtkrUix 
Magorum ^gypHorum ATchisynagogvs. The title be- 
yond all conttovery ia to be conmdeiea tu having a leference 
to Valerian, who submitted himiielf in all things, implicitly 
to the guidance and direction of Macrianus, or in otbeT 
words, deferred to him in every respect as a master. Ego, 
gays thb emperor, in an address to the senate, {apud Treh. 
Pollio in Iriginl. Tyrann. Hist. Aug. Script, torn. iL 
p. 288.) Bellum Persiewn gerens, Macriano tolam rem' 
pudlicam tradidi, Ab for the second, Archiaynagogus 
magorum j^gypliorum, I concviTe it to be an appellation 
snecringly given to Macnanus by Dionyaius, and not s re- 
gular title connected with any place or offi,ce. Macrianqs 
it slkuiild seeni naa, attached beyond measure to the study of 
magic; nitfa tbe magical sacrifices in particular, according 
to Diony^ius, be WHS much delighted; and the title thus 
givsn him, I take it, is to be regarded merely as a taunt, 
implying that his proficiency in the cultivation of these 
execrable arts had been such aa to render him every way 
worthy of being advanced to the prEcEecture of the E^rptiaji 
magi. With regard to the motive which led Macrlanca 
to inflame the emperor's mind against tjie Chriatians, 
DionysiuE states it to have been this, that be knew tbeie 
were certain of these people who possessed the power of dis' 
lurbing him in the celebration of his magical rites, and 
could fay a word or a sign eSbctually deprive them of eveiy 
sort of force. Being beyond measure addicted to the cuf- 
livalion of the magical arts himself, he inatigated the em- 
peror, we arc (aid, to celebrate impure rites of initiation, 
abominable incantations, and execrable sacrifices; to ofier 
up infants for instance, and rip open the bowels of new- 
born babes, vid. Dionys. apud, Euaeb. ubi supr. But be 
well knew not only that the Christians in general, held 
these infernal mysteries in abhorreiire, but also that there 
were certain amongst them who possessed the faculty of 
conttoiihng evil spirits and holding them in such subjection 
that they could not either by oracular replies, or by any other 
signs, make tnanifeqt their presence. Kai yn^ iiaiy, aaya 
Dionysius, kqi Jjaav incivoi irapdiTEc kcii opitftiyot, tai 
u6vov ifiJTviovTCC nai tpSfyyo/itvoir Siaaxctaaai, rixt tZv 
iXtrnpiuiy Sai/iiivwi iiri^n>Jas- Brant ettim et sunt 
'ttiamnum {intsr noa) ej^smodi, qui vil prasentia 
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CENT, nature, this comparatively lenient course of 
ill. proceeding 

cndon^^ '' <^*P"^(''* ^"Or ^^ insufianUs dunfaxat an voeem 
derValerian edentes, dtBtnonttm preestigtas distttrbare pofsuni. 
Hence, according to the. same writer, be waa induced 
to exert bia influence in prevulicg on tbe emperor to 
extirpate a set of people bo inimical to tbe aria of which 
he was enamoured, and held in such terror by the dromona 
to whom it waa his piacUce to reaort for counael and oarast- 
ance. But without meaning any disrespect to thia pioaa 
author, we trust it may be permitted us to suggest that bo 
must here have rather dealt in conjecture, than nanded down 
to us any thing of which he could poa^Iy have possessed 
any actual or certain information. Respecting iba bculty 
wbicb he states to have been poaaessed by tbe early Christians, 
of holding dsemons with their ministers and oracles in suV 
jection, and imposing on them silence, and of which we 
find mention made by various other writers, I dall at pre- 
sent enter into no dispute; but thiab eaaily to be perceivecl, 
that we should do wrong were we to conaider Ibia hoolty as 
the cause or aource of tbe ill-wilt of-Macrlanna towards the 
Chriatiana. Had Macrianiu thought that so great a power 
aa that of controuling the dtcmons or evil ifiirit^, whom he 
himself worshipped and feared, waa posseGsed by the Ghria- 
tiaus, be would never have dared to entertain tbe thought of 
persecuting them, but would rather have regarded them 
with a sort of reverential awe. For what should prerent 
tboae who have the power of controuling the dtemons them- 
selves, and ruling them according to their pleasure, from ac- 
cumulating on theheadsofthe worshippcTBof those dsemons, 
aa many evils and afHlcliona aa they might think proper? And 
who except a madman or a driveller wonld freely and anxi- 
ously devote himself to the worahip ot aervice of certain 
beings, whoj to his knowledge, were every moment liable to 
have their operationa impeded, and their powers even 
wholly paralysed by the influence of other natures of a 
superior order. Every day's experience teaches us that 
whoever vri^ea to impose on himself a master, vfill, if 
he be in his senses, and an opportunity far choice 
be aSbrded him, most assuredly select the stronger, in pre- 
ference to the weaker. But let us even go to tbe length of 
supposing that Macrianus was actually so hr destilule of 
common sense as to imagine that be had any thing to fear, 
either with regard to his deemons, or his incantations, from 
the Christiana ; still there waa a much more nadf way open 
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proceeding, instead of Ailing their minds with cent. 
dismay, iii. 

to bim for relieving himself from every appTeheiim.ou of this 3 p*""" 
kind, tlian that of having recourae to edicts, laws, and pu- dcrValeriu 
nifhments; for by the exertion of scarcely Etny tiling beyond 
an ordinary degree of vigilance, he mifht have efiectually 
prevented any Christiang from being present at the celebra- 
tion of hia in^raal litea and myBteiiea. In short, to confeaa 
the tnith, it will not for a momcDt admit of denial, that the 
early ChristianB were in the habit of frequently taking up- 
on them to describe what passed in the minds of ibelr adver- 
saries, without any better guide -than merely the suggestions 
of tbeii own imagination, and that they fvere in consequence, 
occanonally led to attribute to such adversaries, motives of 
action and counsel by which they were never influenced. 
For my own part, I am led to believe, that in instigating the 
emperor to persecute the Christians, Macrianus was actuated 
by no other motive than that ofa blind superstition. And I 
am the more indaced to view Us conduct in this light, from 
its being recorded byTrebellins Pollio, (m triginl. Tyrann, 
cap. 14. Hist. August. Script. Tom. u. p. 297.) that thia 
distemper oftbe mind was hereditary in bis family. Both 
die men and the women of the kindred of Macrianus, tbe 
bistorion tells us, were accustomed to wear tbe effigies of 
Alexander the Great on their rings, their vestments, and 
every ^ecies of their ornaments, being led away by a pue- 
rile conceit of the vulgar, that whoever should carry about 
them tbe likeness of Alexander the Great, impressed either in 
gold or in silver, would be sure to meet with succour and as- 
sistance in every thing which they might ondertake. (see 
Jortin't Ramarks on Ecde*. Hist. vol. S, p, 368.) Who, 
&r an instant, I would ask, can feel the least degree of won- 
der or Burprise on finding that a man who was silly enongh 
to bncy that his wearing about his person the likeness of 
Alexander the Great, would prove to bim an inexhaustible 
source of prosperity, should dso have been inflamed with an 
outragpoos zeal for the Roman deities and their religion, 
and baVe entertained the utmost malevolence towards the 
Christians, as the enemies of both ? Tbe first mea^ 
snres taken by Valerian against tbe Christians, as ap- 
pears from the Acta of Cyprian (apud Theod. Rui- 
nart, in Aetis Martyr, ^neeris et SeUctia, p. 216), 
and also from Dionysius Alexandriiins (apud Euseb. 
Hist. Ecclet. lib. vii. cap. xi.) were not of an intolerable na- 
ture. They extended merely to tbe forbidding their reli- 
gious 
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CENT, dismay, was found rather to stimulate their zeal, 
III- and 



dttVilerUn tors as Tefused to pay worehip to the Roman deities, into ba- 
iiishment. Cyprian having refused to sacrifice to iliew dei- 
ties, vaa sent by the pro-consul, Pnternas, to Cavubia, and 
Dionysius Alcxaadrinus by the prsefect j^milianus, to a phoe 
known by the name of Cephro, in the part« of Libya. But 
the imperial will and commands will be beat asceit^ined ttota 
theproceedings of the pTo-consulPaternHB, as we find them 
Tecoided iniho Ads of Ct/priati. (ajjifd Roinart, h5i. supr.) 
It appears, then, thai upon Cyprian's being brought before 
lilm, be addressed him in the following terms: — Sacratis- 
simi Imperatorts Valerianus el Gallienus Utteras ad 
m' dart dignati tunt, ^uibus prcecfperunt eos, qui ro- 
manam religionem non colunt, debere rot/tcnas cart- 
manias recognoseere. Scarcely bad Cyprian time to say 
that it waA impossihle foi him to yield obedience to this 
command, when sentence of hanishmeut was pronounced 
upon him. The proconaul (hen pro'eeded .• noji solum d» 
episccpis, verum etiam de presbytrris ti:ihi scribere dig- 
nati sunt. Hence it 'is manifest that the imperial man> 
date extended merely to the Cfaristian bishops and presby- 
ters; ogainst the deacons and ihe people nothing whatever 
was decreed. Neither was capital punisbment awarded 
even lo the bishops and presbylera, but merely baoishment. 
Finally the pro-consul added : prceee-pert :\t ttiam 
ne in aliqutbua locis eonciliabrtia fiaitt, nee Coe- 
tneUria ingredtantur. Si qutu itrque hoe tarn 
aalubre preeceptum non obseroavei-i', capita plec- 
tetur- We see, therefore, that it n?3 on those who 
should persist in holding religious assemblies, or being pre- 
sent at them, tlint capital punishment was to be inflicted. 
The imperial commands were, in the first placOj directed ge- 
nerally against all religious tiBsemhlies whatever, under the 
denomination ofConciiiabula ; and in the nest place, they, 
in particular, prohibited those meetings which the Christians 
were accustomed to bold in Coemeteriia, in their cemeteries. 
By this latter term it is well known were meant the places 
in which the Cbriatians deposited the bodies of their dead; 
and inasmuch as amongthese were not unfrequently to be 
found the mortal remains of martyrs und confessors, it had 
become nsual to convene assembliesor solemn meetings, there, 
on stated days, for the purpose of divine worship, and cele- 
brating the memory of holy men. It should »eem not at 
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bnd add fresh vigour to their constancy. In c b n t < 
the III, • 

all improbable, also, that the Chriatians might have been ac- ^g^™; 
customed to resort thither at other times, with the view of derValeruii 
pouring out their prayers over the sepulchres of the martyrs 
and saints. As they were found however to gather additional 
fortitude Irom this practice, and to return inspired with a 
greater readiness to undergo whatever evils they might have 
to encounter in the cause of their divine Master, it cannut 
occasion the least surprise that thgse who meditated the utter 
extinction of Christianity, should have been more than ordi- 
narily anxious to deter them from resorting thither.— We hove 
here then the sum and substance of the whole of Valerian's 
first Edict against the Christiana, and on investigation 
it will be foond tu accord precisely ivith what ia stated by 
Dionyaius, apud Euseb. Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap.xi. 
respecting the fate of himself and his colleagues. Mittemini, 
says the pnefectj^milianj in partes lAbyie ad Locum 
Cephro. Hunc enim Locum Jussu Atiguslorum nos- 
trorum eiegi. Nullalenus atttem licebit vobia conventus 
egere, aut ea qua vocantur, Coemeteria adire. Learned 
men however here oppose to uh the many instances of persons 
who in this first attack of Valerian on the Christiana, were 
either put to death outright, or else thrown into prison, or 
beaten with clubs, or condemned to the mines. Amongst 
other evidences hruugbt forward by them, as to this, is an 
epistle addressed by Cyprian, ad martyres in Metallis 
conslilutos, (Epist.\Kfn\.. p. 158,) in which, speaking of 
the people committed to his care, he states a part of them 
to have already attained the crown ofmartyrdom, whilst others 
yet remained shut up in prisons, in bauds, or in the mines ; 
and further intimates that not only bishops and presbyters, 
bat also a great portion of the people, and amongst these even 
tender virgins and youths, were beaten with clubs or bound 
with latterB, and thrust into the mines : Denique exempium 
vestrum secuta multiplex plebis portio confessa est 
vobiscum parifer et pariter coronata est, connexa vobia 
vinculo fortissimo carilatis, el a praposilis suis nee 
carcere nee metallis separata. Cujus nutnero nee vir- 
_gin»s desuni — In pueris quoque virtus major atate 
annos auoa confessionis laude iranscendit, ut martyrii 
vestri heaium gregem et sexus et eetas omnia ornaret. 
Instances of dils sort I say are not un&equentty adduced hy 
learned men, as proofs that the rescript first issued by Valerian, 
uid his Kini wu of a more cruel di«pontion than we have 
above 
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CENT, the succeeding year, therefore, an edict of a 
III. much 



'""^P*'''*' above represented it to hkve been, and that not only 
derYalerian bishops and, presbytera, but Chiiatiftns of every order and 
ses were made by it Ibe objecb of severe punishment. 
But the cruelties thus exercised may without attiibuting 
to this edict any greater severity than we have above 
aangned to it, be very sufficiently accounted for trom 
the orders given at its conclusion ; For it is there, in expms 
terms declared, that capital punishment should theucefor- 
ward await all those who should give their attendance at the 
Christian meetings, or be found'in the cemeteries, or burial 
places. There can be no dolibt tberefors but thnt all those, 
as well bishops as others, who were either put to death, or 
beaten with clubs, or imprisoned, or subjected to any other 
kind of punishment of a more afSictive description than that 
of banish menf, drew as it were these severities on themselves, 
by their persisting in holding meetings contrary to the ex- 
pressed wilt of the emperor, and fteir being fonnd in the 
cemeteries. Such in fact was the courage of theCbristiana 
of those times, that, as we shall presently see, great number? 
of them made no scruple of setting the imperial mandate 
wholly at deBance. hi what wchave thus remarked, we are 
amply borne out by the testimony of Cyprian, in his letter to 
his Successor. {Epitf. Ixxin. p. 165). Xistum autem in 
Cimiferio animadvgrstim sciatis octavo Idttum Att- 
ffustarttm Die et cum go Diaconas' quatuor. Sed et 
huic persecutioni quatidie insist ant Prcefecli in JXrbe, 
ut si qui fibi obiali fuerint fdoobtless in the cemeteries] 
animadvertantur et Bond sot ttm Pisco vindietntur. The 
proconsul of Africa had, without doubt, apprehended a great 
multitude of Christians of bothsezes, and of all descripHons 
whom he had met with assembled together for the purpose 
of divine worship. The very mention of boys and girb 
being of the number, is of itself a sufficient proof of tbia. 
To inflict the puoishment of death on so many of his fellow 
creatures at once, although he might clearfy have been war- 
taivtedinso doing by the words of the imperial edict, in all 
probability appeared to thiamagistrate, a proceeding of too 
relentless and savage a nature to be had recourse to on tliia 
occasion, and he therefore contented himself with causing 
merelysfew of those tuken to undergo capital puniahment, 
by way of example to the rest^ Whi&t the others were only 
beaten with dubs or sent iii bdntlii to the mines. So mnob 
of wbat was new and onprecedented is to be mat with in 
this 
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much more severe character was promulgated ; c k n t . 
and the magistrates not being backward in iii. 
enforcing its decrees, a very great number of ^■*^'**' 
ChrifitiaBS were in the different provinces of the oatio^*^ 
empire *«v jerUn 

thla persecution under V>.lenan, and eo greatly does it diffisr 
in point of form and chaiacter from those which had prece- 
ded it, that I caauot but wonder at finding it maintained 
by certain of the learned, that in hia proceedings against the 
ChriEtians, this emperor trod merely in the feotstepe of his 
predecessors. In the fir^ place there was now no accnser 
required as in former timeB> but the preaidenta were invested 
with a power of inquiry. The proconsul P&temus, we see, 
demanded of Cyprian the names of hia preabytera; and upon 
hia refusing to disclose them, remarked. Ego kodit in hoc 
Loco exqiiiro : a me inveninntur. Act. Cypr. apud 
Rninart in Act. Martyr, p. 216. In the next place the 
denunciationa of the imperial edict were not directed against 
the Christians at large, but merely against their bishops and 
presbyters. The common people were not called upon to 
forsake the religion they had espoused, and return to the 
worship of the heathen deities ; it was to the leaders, the 
pastora a! the flock alone, that commands like these were 
addressed. Again, it was not required even of the bishops 
and presbyters to execrate Christ, or altogether to renounce 
their allegiance to him, but merely, at the same Ume, to 
manifest, fay the customary external acts and observances, 
their regard and veneration for the Roman deities. When 
Dionysiua returned for answer to the Prefect ^milian, 
who had been exhorting him to worship these false Gods, 
that tbe object of his adoption was that one God alone by 
whom all things were created, the Pncfect remarked that 
he would experience no annoyance from the emperor as to 
this, provided he would at the same time manifest his 
veneration far tbe deities that were publicly acknowledged. 

ri'c yof iifidt Kuikuii, kcu tutov ti irlp igi Stoc, ^iJTt 
T^v Kara tpuiriv ^tiiv irpoeicvrttv; Quis vero tios prohi- 
bet, quo minus el hunc, si qutdem Deus »st, cum Us 
qui nalura Dei sunt adorelis ': This account we have 
from Dionysius himself, apud Euseb. Hist.Eccles. lib vii. 
cap. xi. p. 258. Lastly those pastora and teachers who 
persisted in refusing to worship the Reman deities, wero 
not mftde to undergo capital punishment, but were merely 
separated from their flocks and sent into banishment. The 
VOL. III. Z people 
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CI NT. empire cOBsigned over to capital punishment, 

in. and not unfi^quently made to undei^ pains 

*— v^i/ ^ill more agonizing and severe than those of 

^r^evem death itself [»}. The most distinguished 

of 

people tlms deprited of dieu initracton and gaidea, were' 
fortudden by the emperoi to aseemble logether, or hold a.nj 
kind of meetinga ; a. prohiliition for which, amongst other 
nuoofl, I thin! we may aangn the fear that they might 
piocnd to tho election of freali bishops and preaby ten, in the 
room af Ihoie that had been banished. Appointments of 
fba kind it wm well known to the Roman government, 
wete nevor made except by the voice of the people in their 
general aMembiies : the emperor therefore might naturally 
enough have been led to entertain a hope that their existing 
teachers being taken from them, and the appointment uf any 
others being rendered impracticebte by ^e prohibition of 
any kind of meetings or MHemblies, tht^ Christiau faith would 
by degrees lose its hold on the minds of the common people, 
and the ancient code of superstition be again received in'' 
ht stead. 

[ti] In the aecond year of this persecution, another edict 
of a natnre by far more severe than the former one, 
WBB iMued by Valerian, under which great numbers of tbs 
ChriatiaBs, and more espeeiatl^ of their bishops and presby- 
ters, wen in ahnoet all the different province! of the empirer 
put to death, «nd others of them exposed to tortures of th? 
most severe and agonioing description. As no intelligence, 
beyond vague and unceitain mmours, was to be obtained in 
Africa, respecting the nstore and character of this fresh 
edict, meaengen were dispatched by Cypriiin to Rome^ for 
the purpose of ascertaining and reporting to him what tt» 
injunctions actgally were. The following is given by bim 
(Epist, Ixzrii. p. X65.] as the substance tf the information 
he obtaiued from these persons, respecting the object of tbeir 
inquiry: Quce autem aunt in vera ita ae halent : rt- 
ncripsisse Valtrianvm ad tenatum, (I.^ ut Epixeopt et 
presbyttri el Diaconi incontinenli animadvertantur. 
Under the former edict the deacons had been exempt , they 
were now however we see added to the bishops and prea- 
byters, and no doubt for this reason, that they had been 
detected by the enemies ef Christianity in dscoaTging &b 
fanctioDS of biifaope end presbyters, and rendering what 
usiataBce they ware able, tothebTethreii in ciptivity. By 
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of those who suffered death under thn per- cent- 
secutioD III. 

this edict then, all mcBiben of (be anml avder witkont ^^of*^ 
disdnetion, if thej pcreiited in refming to ynrMp the derTaUriu 
RornftD deities, vrere iounediBtely to be pot to death ; that it, 
tboy were not, after nceiriiig judgment, to bo again taken 
back to pnBon, but tbeir ptmialiroent was instantly to tdllow 
tbeir comlemnation. We bare a full ithutratian of this in 
ibe death of Cyprian binaelf, as described in bis Actt pTe- 
■erred by Rninait and otbera. Being brought before the 
proconsal, he vras in the fint plare asked whether he ma 
a bishop of tbe Chriatians. Upon bia replying in the afiir- 
matiTe, be was oidered ciertmonfOT-f, dial isto join in tbe 
Ronsii rites of wocship : and on his pereroplonly reftuing 
to do so, aeiitenoe of death was at oDoe pranooncml on faim, 
and be was iniinediately taken from the judgment ball to 
ihe plaoc of pnnialjment and there beheaded. Such was 
the constant mode of proceeding wilh regard to tbe Chmliati 
Inshops, aud others of the sacred order ander tbe Valerian 
peneention. And the reason of it appears to roe eanlr 
diacemible. Prom a muttitode of examples on record, it u 
manifest that wiUi erery exertioD that could be made, it was 
•earccly ponible for the magistrates to (trevent din Cfaristiaua 
from flocking in vast numbers around their pastors whilst 
nndor conBnement ; and the last words and exhortations of 
these martyrs in the cause of truth, were found to hare a 
wonderftd elbcacy in kindling within the minds of those to 
whom they were addressed, an atixious desire to follow in tbe 
same path, and lay down thcT lives forfhe nke of tbeir dirine 
master. With a view, then, as 1 conceive, to tbe preven- 
tion of this evil, it was now directed that tbe punishment of 
the Christian bisbopa and teachers should immediately follow 
Uieir condemnation. The particular species of capital pu- 
nishment that wae to be inflicted is not pointed out by the 
edict, but left to he determined by the will of the maglatrate. 
Hence, there appears to hare been no otM uniform rule ob- 
served as to this, but ditferent individuals of the same rank 
were, in Ibe course of thispersecutiun. not unfrequently con- 
demned to meet death under difierent forms. (II.) ^ena- 
toref vara, et egregii viri, el equites rotnani dignifatt 
amitta, »tiatn Banit apoHenlitr, el si ademtia /aeulta- 
tibus C/tristiani esse peraeveravarint, capite qtutqug 
multanlur : Matrons vera, ademtis Bonis, in exsilium 
reUgentur. We see, thcn^ that there were, at this time, 
persons ofboth .sexes, of tbo highest rank and greatest res- 
pectability 
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CENT, secution, were Cyprian the celebrated bishop 
III. of 

^ PCCM- pecUbilityj to be found amangit tha ClinatuuiB ; for had this 
derTderiu ^**'^ been the cue, anji proviBion to the above effect, wonid 
have been completely nugatoiy end ndiculons. With regaid 
to what is decreed respecting matrons, it ia doubtlen to be 
nnderetood, with refereiice to what had been before directed 
respecting the treatment ol senators and knights, namely, 
that, in the first place, iheir goods were to be confiscated, and 
then, if they etill peraiated in avowing themselres Christiana, 
they were to be sent into banishment In all probability, 
individuals of either description were, nf^er they had nn- 
dergone the pnni^ment allotted to them in the first instance, 
thrown into prison, and there allowed time for deliberation, 
whether they would return to the worship of the Roman dei- 
ties, or pernst in their adherence to the Christian religion. 
(III.) Casariani autem quicungue vel prius confesrifue- 
rant, vel nunc eonfessi fuerinl confitetntwr el vincli in 
Ctesarianas possessionea detcripti miltantitr. Suijteit 
etiam Valtrianws imperator oraiioni nue exemplum 
litlerarurn, quas ad praaides provinciarum de nobis 
fecit : ^at litteras quotidte aperamua ventre. The 
persoDs meant by Ctesariani, were, doubtlen, those whom 
St. Paul denominatea rac cc r^t taiirapoi; oiKias ; " those 
that are of CffiBar's household ;" P&il. iv. 22. The domes- 
tics, the serrants, &g., that belonged to the emperor's bmily, 
and dwelt in the palace. Why this class of persons should 
have thus been particularly adrerted to in the present instance, 
maybe gathered from DiooysiuB, apud Euseb' Hist. Ecelee. 
lib. Tii. cap. X. p. 256. who tells ns, that in ihe firstyearsof 
Valerian's reign, his household and fiimily consisted chiefly 
of Chnstiana ; n-Sc o oSkoi; ovth ^loirctiiv TcirXiipuTO, cat 
ijv cEirXijo'la diu -' tola ejus familta pits hominibux 
abundabat, ac Dei ecclesia esse videbalur. It appears, 
then, that of these imperial domestics or serrants, sonie had 
already, even in the earliest stage of tbb persecution, &eely 
professed themselves Christians, and refused to abandon the 
faith they had esponaed ; nor had any ill consequences as yet 
remilled to them for their constancy in this respeol, inasmuch 
as the first edict related merely to the Christian bishops and 
presbyters. But now, under this second edict, as well alt 
those of the imptiria] household as had already pro- 
fessed themselves Christians, as those who should in fu- 
ture hare the hardihood to do so, were involved in 
one general sweeping condemnation. They bad no atter- 
nativc 
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of Carthage, who was heheaded at Sexti, not n t . 

far m. 

imtire ofiered iLem but to renounoa Christianity, or ^'"^' 
to submit to confiscation ; snd tfast not only of their goods ^rValeiian 
and property of every description, but also of their persons; 
their liberty was to be entirely forfeited, and they were to 
be Bent in bonds to work for the remsinder of their days as slaves 
on the imperial domains. With regard to Chrisdans of the 
middling and inferior orders, nothing whatever was enjoined ; 
they of course were exempt from danger, audvfe accordingly 
find them without the smallest personal risque attending, in 
great numbers, the last acts and sufferings of those of ibeir 
pBAtors and tescbers whose lives had become forfeited to the 
law. When judgment of death was pronounced by the 
proconsul on Cypriau, the latter is stated to have been attend- 
ed by a great multitude, an host as it were, of the brethren, 
who upon hearing the fatal sentence cried out el not cam 
ipso decollemur, vid. Ada Cypr. sect v. apud Ruinart ; 
p. 218, and it is added prophr hoe Tumult»s fralrum 
txortus est, el trmlta Turia eum prostcuta est, Tt^e- 
ther with this multitude there were a presbyter, several 
deacons, and a lutadeacon, who appear anxiously to have 
rendered Cyprian every assistance in their power : yet we 
find no one attempting to lay handsj either on these or on 
any of the vast numbers of inferior rank, that thus accom- 
panied their bishop to the place of punishment, neither do 
they appear to have been exposed to any sort of injurious 
treatment whatever. More examples must of course be unne- 
cessary. We find indeed from Dionysius {afud Euseb.) 
and other authorities that might be cited, that not a few 
persons of plebeian rank either suffered death or were 
grievously amerced under this persecution : but as there is 
nothing in the way of penalty to be found in the edict, that 
could be at all applicable to persons of this description, it is 
to be concluded that the iadtvidaals sUuded to must either 
have joined in holding assemblies, or have been taken in the 
act of visiting the cemeteries, in express violation of the 
emperor's prohibition, and have thus voluntarily obtruded 
themselves as it ivere in the way of punishment. For 
diere can be no doubt, notwithstanding tlie ulence of 
Cyprian as to this fiut, that the provisions of the first edict, 
whereby the Christians were forbidden either to bold assem- 
blies, or to resort to the cemeteries, were to be found re- 
peated in this mbseqnent one. Indeed we know from two 
Teicripts of his SOD and succeesor, oiled by Eusebius Hist. 
Ecelti. 
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c E N T . far distant from that ci^, Sextus bishop of 
III. Rome, 

^^^P*™: Eeclei. lib. vii. c. xiii. p. 262. that ValeriaB endeavoured by 
derVateriiD every mcBiu in hia power to prevent ihe Christians from easily 
infringing bia edict in either of these tespecli. Far in the 
first, Gallienus. who had put a stap'to the penecution of the 
Christiana, intiroatts lo certain of their hishops his hav- 
ing given orders oiruc dv6 t&ttidv t&ii Tprjaxcvaifiuiv 
&irv)(up^au<n : uf cunc/i (soldiers as I coQeuive^ u religiotis 
locis abioedant. It ahoiil'l seem therefore tnat Valerian 
had caused those places whore it was customary for the 
Christian! to assemble for the purposes of divine worship to he 
surrounded by a military guard. In the KCoud of these re- 
scripts, permission is gi«ntedto othera of the Christian bishops 
ra rity takufUruy Mi^qnjpfwi' aJro\afi€ayliy )(wpla : 
ut coenuteriorum suorum Loca racuperarant Hence 
then it is equally apparent that the cemeteries of the 
ChtistianB had been taken possession of by command of the 
«mperor and confiscated. Whether both these Tesciipts 
have reference to merely one and the same thing, or whether 
the religious places of which osenlion ia made in the first 
of them, were difEerent from the cemetericB spohen of in the 
Utter, ia a point involved in so much obscurity, that I cannot 
take upon me to Tosolve it The former, however, which 
in general terms lepreseuta the military as being withdrawn 
fi:om all religious places, appears to me to be of a more 
comprehendva character than the latter, in which the 
places permitted to be reoccupied by the Christiuis 
are particularly pointed, by name, viz. tbeu " Ceme- 
teries." The cause that occasioned au edict of so much 
mildnen u the former, to be almost immediately as it 
were saooeeded by one of such an opposite and sttnguioaiy 
ohaincter sui tiie latter, although it he no where expressly 
adverted to by any of the ancient writers, may without 
much diffioulty be collected from the acts of those days. 
In &Dt nothing can be more obvious than that no respect 
whatevei was paid by either the bishops, or the presbyiors, or 
the Christiaus atlnrgp,to the imperial edict by which they 
were forbidden to hold meetings or to Kssembte in the 
cemeteries. 7he people, in defiance of its injunctions, Sacked 
in vaat numbers to the places where the banished bishops 
wer» rendent ; and the bidiopa, equally regardless of the 
emperor'a commands, not only held regular assemblits in ihose 
pltoes, hut what might unquestionably be regarded in a 
more contaoMtcious, and treasonable ligM, it^y also per- 
sisted 
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Rome, who is said to have been crucified, and cent. 
Lawrence iii. 

dated in exerting themselves to the ntmoet in entai^ng the nation od- 
bounds of the Church, and prenuliag on the multitude to derVilerUn 
renonnce Heathenism and embrace ChristiBnity. To the 
magnanimity of these holy and zealous propagators of the 
gospel, it certainly beconies os to yield the homage of our 
applause and admiration ; but at the same time it may fairly 
be questioned whether the more expedient course would not 
have been to have yielded in some degree to the iniquity of 
the times, and by listening to tbe calU of prudence, to have 
averted, or at least in some sort have blunted the edge of the 
Very heavy and grievous calamities with which the cburch 
was at that time threatened. Irritated no doubt at Rnding 
their aathority thus treated as it were with contempt by tbe 
Christians, and more particularly their bishopa, the emperor 
and presidents came to the resolution of dealing with them 
in a harsher way. That what I thus surest is not a matter 
of mere imagination is clear from tbe hintoiiesorDionysius of 
Alexandria and of Cyprian When sentence of banishment 
had been pronounced on the former, be was, according to 
his own accoant, (apud Euseb. Hist- BceUa. lib. vii. cap. xi. 
p. 268.) fnrtber addressed by tbe prefect in the following 
terms: iiafivt ie iUvi Sri iifiiv fire aXKoi^ rlah, ij 
avySStir irolcia^al. — ti Strip iv avvayiiiyij rivl ivptSilif, 
iiiVTai rov kIvSuvoV iwaprtiofi, Nullatettus aulem 
licehit vohis [Dionyaiua and his pre&bytara) con- 
ventus agtre. Quod si quia in convenlu aliquo 
fuerii invenftti, i» siii ipsa perieulum arcetint. — 
Now after what manner Dionysius yielded obedience to this 
interdict of imperial authority is not many lines farther on 
given ui also by himaelf. In the first place, although ueces- 
sarily absent himself from Alexandria, he yet took care 
tiiat the Christians whom he left behind him in that 
city, should, in open defiance of the Law, be called 
together with more than usual frequency : a\ka tbc 
fiev iv rfl v6\ct avovSaiirtpoy irvvttp&ruv ic mviiy 
Airitv uty Tu aitfioTi. — Verum tot qui in ur6e erant, 
parinde ac si adessem, majore studio eongr»gavi' 
in Eecleaiam, absans qwidem eorpore. This be could 
eanly accomplish, by means of fonr presbyters, whom, as hs 
in the sequel informs ds, be left bebind bim at Alexandria, 
besides several deacons. In addition to this, he made it hi» 
pnetice in the place to which he was banished, to convehv 
meetings or aawmbliu of the Chiifltiaiu, who had accom- 
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CENT. Lawrence the Roman deacon, so distinguished 
111. amongst 

'otian'un' P'"'>^'^ '''™ f^^ tl>o <^^Yt ond otbera who flacked to bim 
dcrVnleiian from all parts; iv Si rq K^^ffW, kqi itoXX^ miffitfS^fiiiaev 
^fiiv iKKXTjirla. TiJv (it\ airo rifc troXtai^ alik^y 
iroiiii-iiiv. Tuv &c avvlivT'av air' Alyvm-H. Apud c^phro 
vara nobiacum mama fidelium ad fvit mitltiludo, 
partis eorum qui ah urhe noa secvti fuerant, parUtn 
aliorum qui ex rttiqaa j^gyplo eonfitiebant. Lastly it 
app»TS that during his exile be eameBtly laboured in briug^ 
ing over fresh conretts to the charcfa : cacft -9upav iiffiv 
o Stoi Aveui£e tii XiiyB. — TivK in oXiyot Tiav c^yijv to 
tiStiiXa KaTa\i):DVTl^ iwi^rpt^av tin Toy Sfov. I6i 
quoque lanuatn nobis pattfevit Dkus ad pradica- 
tionetn vsrbi sui. — Non pauci ex gtntHibut, relictis si- 
mutacris, ad Deum eonversi sunt. All these things are 
certainly in th erase Ives truly admirable, and in every res- 
pectnell worthy of so ejtcellenl a hisbop. But in no way, 
sorely, could he have more unequivocally indicated a con- 
tempt for the emperor's connnands. It is not, thereforcj to 
he wondered at, that abortly after intelligence of these pro- 
ceedings had reached the ears of the prEefect, Dionysius 
should faave been sent by bim to a more distant and inclement 
region, and that tho government, giving way to its indig- 
nant feelings, should have manifested an augmentation of 
its displeasure by an increased severity in iti enactments 
against the Christians at large. That Cyprian conducted 
himself much in the same way on his banishment toCu- 
nihisiis obviously to be gathered from the history of his life, 
as written by his deacon Pontius. In sect. xii. vre are told 
that he was accompanied to the place of his banishment 
by a great number of persoDSi and received frequent visits 
from many of the brethren : and those too, not merely per- 
sons of inferior condition, but some of them of the highest 
rank and respectability. Conveniebant, says Pontius a. 
xi«. plures egregii at clarissimi ordinis at sanguinia sad 
el aaculi nnbilitate genaroai. To the instruction and edi- 
fication of the congregation thus collected around him, Cy- 
prian, it farther appears, applied himself, on every occanon, 
with the utmost assiduity, both iu tbe way of sermons and r»- 
liginuB exhortatioD. lUa aervoa Dei axhoriationibua do- 
minicii inatruebat, at ad catcandaa paaaiones kujua 
tefnporia contemplationa auptramtwra ctaritatia anitna- 
bat. It is plain, then, to me, that the Christian bishops and 
presbyters, by their preferring rather to follow the impulsBs 

of 
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Amongst martyrs for the constancy with which cent. 
he endured the torments of heing burnt to death iii. 
over a slow fire ; although by some writers the ^-^^j"^ 
death of the latter is referred rather to the Decian cuUon*^' 
persecution. Under calamities thus heavily af- dwViieriM 
flictive and depressing, the church continued to 
labour for upwards of three years. Valerian, 
however, having in the year cclx. been made 
prisoner by Sapor king of Persia, against whom 
he h^d taken the field In person, his sonGallienus 
by rescripts addressed to the different presidents 
of provinces, once more restored peace to the 
Christian commonwealth [w] . The open pro- 
fession of Christianity however was still not alto- 
gether unattended with danger : for the more an- 
cient laws by which it had been prohibited not 
having 

of an ardent zeal for the pTopagation of the faith, than to 
yield otwdieiice to the declared will of the emperor, gare oo 
casion to the latter to repeat hia prohibitory mandate in temu 
of greater pereraptoriness and Bererity. 

[wj. Dibnyraus Alexaudrinus, (ap, Enteb. Hist. Ecelei. 
lib. ni. c X, p. 256,) conceives, nhether rightly, ai eno- 
nsoaBly, matters not in thia place, that the wonb of St. John, 
Kev. Mil. 5, were fulfilled in Valerian : " And there wot 
given unto hint a mouth speaking great things and 
blasphemies ; and power toas given unto him to continue 
forty and two months." Hence learned men. have jiutly 
been led to conclude, that the persecution under this emperor 
was of more than three years' duration. That it waa put an 
end to by Gallienus, who, after the capture of his lather by 
the Persians, dispatched rescripts to every part of the empirOj 
commanding that the ChristiaDs should experience no further 
molest atiou in the open profession of their religion, isabun- 
danily clear from Euaehios (^Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. 6. xiii, p. 
262.^ who, in oonGrmation of the truth of his statement, cites 
the very words of these edicts. Gallienus seems toharerei 
gardedtbesad foteof his &ther as a punishment inflicted un 
nim by the God of the Christians, for the barbarous usaga 
which his servants and worshlppera had experienced at As 
emperor's hands. 

voi. III. 2 A 
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c E N T % having been repealed, a power yet remained with 
III. the presidents of putting to death at their discre- 
^!^^~'^'^^ lion, any one who upon being regularly accused 
cutioD nu- and acknowledging himself to be a Christian, 
''"^^■^'^ should refuse to sacrifice to the Gods of the 
empire [xj. 

XX. With 

fx] A momoiftble inatance of a proceeding of lliii kind, 
occurs in the case of Mnrinus, wbo, according to Euaebius, 
Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. c. xv. p 263. was, subsequently to 
the issuing of tbe above noticed pacific reaciiptsby Gallienua, 
put to death at Ciesarea. Being a mau of irealtb and cre- 
dit, and descended of a bigbly respectable race, be felt him- 
self justified in aspiring to tbe office of a centurion in tbe 
Roman service, and was on the eve of obtaining this honor- 
able distinction, when he was invidiously accused before 
the presiiient Achseus, hyarivRl oaiididate, of being aCbris- 
tian. Marinus at once aclcnowledged the charge, and bad 
three hours allowed him by the judge, for deliberation whe- 
ther he would continue stedfast in the profession of the* 
Christian faith, or consent to sacrifice to the gods. At tbe 
expiration of that time, being called on for bis determination, 
he with greater zeal than before, avowed bis belief in Cbriit, 
atid cheerfully submitted bis neck to the stroke of tbe exe- 
cntioner. Now this person most manifestly could not have 
sofTered in conteqn^iice of tbe edict of Valerian, for that was, 
at tbis time, no longer in force, having been virtually re- 
pealed by the rescript of Oallienns; but be must have been 
put to death under the old law of Trajan. Tbe course of pro- 
ceeding was briefly this : — An informer stood forward, and 
upon the accused person's confessing himself guilty, be was 
'Commanded to sacrifice to the Roman deities ; this be refused, 
and WBj), in consequence, consigned over to capital punish- 
ment. Prorothisiostance, then, it is apparent, that tbe ancient 
imperial edicts against the Christians, notwithstanding their 
liavingbeen succeeded by others of a more mild and humane 
character, were yet considered as remaining in full force, and 
that, even in tbe most tranquil times, and under emperors tnr 
■ • ' ir still 



means disposed to the exercise of severity, a power si 
remained with the presidents of putting to death such persona 
as should regularly be informed against, and acknowledge 
themselves to he Christians. Thebody of Marinuswas.acr.OT- 
'dingto Euaebius, lib. supr. cit. c. xvi. c. p. 264. taken up by 
Aiturius, a Roman senator of distinguished ruik, on bis shoul- 
ders' 
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XX. With the exception therefore of a few cent. 
individuals, who were deprived of their lives iii. 
through an ahuse of power in the presidents, the ^-^^"^ 
Christians appear to have enjoyed a sufficient cuaon^I 
degree of tranquillity, during the eight years that •i^rAuroiian 
Gallienus reigned in conjunction with his bro- 
ther Valerian, as well as during the two years 
that the empire was governed by his successor 
Claudius [y] . From Aurelian also, who on the 
demise of Claudius in the year cclxx was 
invested with the purple, they for the four next 
succeeding years, cannot be said, notwithstand- 
ing the unfavourable sentiments entertained by 
him of their tenets, and his immoderate devotion 
to the Goda of the empire, to have experienced 
any kind of annoyance or personal molestation 
whatever [a] . In the fifth year of this emperor's 
reign, 



deiB, and borne anay to a place of burial. Not does the per- 
formance of tbU benevolent act appear to have brought him 
into any sort ofdauger or trouble. A nd for this very obvious 
reason, namely, that by tbe law of Trajan Ibe judge had iio 
power of puniEbing, unless an accuser came forward ; and 
no one, it may be easily conceived, bad either the nil! or tbe 
.courage to prefer an accusation against Asturius, who, be- 
sides being K mail of the highest rank and authority, pos- 
sesaed a still further claim to respect, from bis enjoying the 
personal frieudahip ofthe emperor. 

[y]. That during tbe reign of Claudius also, ceitaiii 
of the Christians were in various parts of the empire put to 
death by presidents, who doubtless made tbe ancient laws 
a mask for their cruelty, is evident from the iustances ad- 
duced by tbe learned Lupius, in his Comment, ad 
Epilapkium Severa, sec. ii. p. 6. & seq. One of the 
examples thus brought forward u that of this very Severa, 
the discovery of whose singular epitaph in the> Via Saiariii, 
A. D. 1730, gave occasion to the very lung and erudite 
commentary, to which the reader has been just referred. 

\a\. With a more than ordinary degree of unanimity. 
Aurelian is by all the more recent writt^rs on ('hristian 
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c s N T . reign, however, whether influenced solely hy 

III. the superstitious Buggestions of his own mind, 

^*~-'*^ or actuated by the instigation of evil adraers, 

cntion^nn' does not appear, he was induced to make prepa- 

dwAnMiian ration for a general persecution of those harmless 

people, which had he lived long enough to have 

carried into execution, would, in all probability, 

from 



sffiiira, repTesented as liaving, during the early part of his 
reign, beeo actuated by eentimeiits pf benevolence and 
friendliness towards ihe Christians ; but on what grounds or 
authority, I must confess myself quite at a loss to discover. 
Not one single instance ot testimony of any such benevo- 
lent feeling, naa it ever been my good fortime to discover. 
By Eiuebias, I am well aware it is recorded. {Hist. BccUi. 
lib. vii. cap. xxx. p. 2S2.) that thb emperor iu>on being 
appealed to hy the Christians, in the case of Paul of 
Samosata, who, notwithstanding his having been con- 
demned, and deprived by the proper authoritiea, on account 
of his heretical tenets reiipectiog Christ, refused to qnit hia 
episcopal residence, commanded htm to be expelled there- 
from by force ; and I am ready to admit that this pioceed- 
ing appears to have been regarded by the historian, as a 
proof of the emperor's friendly dispotdtion towards the Chris- 
tians. But unless I am altogether deceived, there is more 
value attached to the emperor's conduct in this instance, by 
the followers of Eusebius, than actually and in truth belongs 
to it. We will grant that at that time Aurelian had not 
determined on the extirpation of the Christians, nay that, 
even nothing of a hostile or inimical feeling might have 
found its way into his mind respecting them : but hovr a 

Eerson so thoroughly end devotedly attached to the Gods of 
is country, could posnbly have entertained any feelings of 
amity or benevolence towards the Christians, by whom 
these deities were execrated is entirely beyond my com- 
prehension. And the difficulties that I experience in regard 
to this, are in no small degree augmented by my finding 
that in a letter addressed by this emperor to the senate, the 
sacred rites of the Chritians are spoken of by him in terms, 
at once reproachful and contemptuous. His words, as 
given by Vopiscos in Auret, c. xx. Hist, August. Script. 
torn. it. p, 463. are as follows : Miror vos, patres sancti, 
jamdiu d» aperiendis SyhilHnis duiitasse Libria, 
perindet 
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from the natural ferocity of his disposition, and cent. 
the subservience in which he was held by clamor- in. 
ous bigots, and a noalignant priesthood, have ^-^-*' 
been accompanied with greater cruelty, and pro- ^don^I 
ved more disastrous to the Christian interests ^*»'*^ 
than any of those which had preceded it [a]. 

In 



perinde quart in CAritfianorum Eccltsia, non in Tetnpla 
et aorum omnium traetaratis. It ii imponible not to 
perceive that in thew woidi there ia a very invidiaiu com- 
parison drawn between the religion of Christ, and that of 
the heathen deities, and plainljr indicating in the WTJIer, 
B thorougti dislike of the farmer, and an unbounded venera- 
tion for the latter. It in fact obviously appears irom thi« 
paasage, to have been bis belief, that in the tepiples of the 
Gods there prevailed a certain sort of divine or celestial in- 
Suence by which the minds of all those who should consult to- 
gether or deliberate there, were irradiated so that ihey might 
at once clearly peroeire what was necessary or proper to be 
done : whereas in the churches of the Christiana, there 
being no such commnnicatioD of assistance, or light from 
above, the proceedings of their councils were necessarily 
■low, and nothing could be safely resolyed on, but after 
the most mature deliberation. In direct oppodlion, how- 
ever, to the ^irit with which this passage was penned, 
the information it conveys reflects the highest honour on 
the BSBerablies of the Christians of those days ; for we see 
that their proceedings bad nothing in them of a p^eci- 
pitona or (Usordeily character, but that every thing was 
conducted with such caution and prudenco, as occasionally 
to protract tbeir consultations to e great length. With regard 
to Paul of Samosata, I will here only fvr£er remark, thqt 
when I come to treat particnlarly of that bere^iaich, I am 
ntisfied I dull he able to make it appear, that Aurelian'a 
expulsion of him in the way aboye alluded to, did not pro- 
Deed from the emperor's friendly disposition towards the 
Christians, but aroee out of his emnity to Zenobia, queen of 
the East. 

[a] Asrelian is said by Susebiua. Hiit Eccht. lib. vii. 
cap. xxz. p. 283. to have been proinpted by certain advisers 
to persecute the Christians. Probably this might be the 
case : for it is very pogeible that either the Phitouio pbilo- 
sophers, who ponesKd great influeqce in those days, or 
ptherwlse 
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c B N T . In the beginning of the year cclxxv. however, 
in. before the requisite instructions for this san- 
.^^'"'^^ guinary proceeding httd been generaEy circulated 
cntto^^SSl throughout the provinces, he was, at the insti- 
awAureiwn gation of his secretary, Mnestheus, whom he had 

threatened 

otherwise the beatben priests, who had many frieods amongst 
the more noble of the ladies of the court, might have incited 
the emperoT to a peniecution of the Christians, aa a measure 
likely to prove highly beuefioial to the interests of the em- 
pire. By any one, however, who ahall hare made himself 
acquainted with die life and churanter of this emperor, it 
most readily be perceived, that withoat thus recurring to the 
incitements of other people, this projected extermination <J 
'the Christians, may well be accounted for from Aurelian's 
own innate cruelty and superstition. From the whole list 
of emperors, down to Constantine tiie Oreat, it would scarce- 
ly be possible to select one who can be said to have ex 
ceeded him in a superstitious cast of mind, or to have been 
more devotedly attached to all the extravagant and di^usUng 
absurdities of the heathen mythology and worship. His 
mother, as we learn from Vopiacus, (t» Aurel. a. iv. p. 420.) 
was a priestess of the sun : and hy her son this luminary 
appears to have been regarded tiiroogh life as the supreme 
deity. At the conclusion of an oration, in which be returns 
thanks to Valerian for the faonours which he had conferred 
upon him, he thus ejpresses himself: Dii fadant et Dew 
certus Sol ut et sinatus de me sic judicel. ibid cap, xiv. 
p. 451. It is plain, therefore, that he placed more confi- 
dence in the sun, than in all the rest of the heathen deities 
put together. Upon the disoomfiture of the army of Zenobia, 
at Emessa, he attributed his victory entirely to the sun, and 
therefore immediately after the battle, ad tetnplumHelia- 
gabali tendebat, says the hlatorian, ^tiast commvni 
officio vola solvturus. ibid. cap. ssv. pt 478. We find 
it also recorded of him, cap, nviii, p. 483. that he 
placed in the temple of the son at Rome, the sttmptuoua 
vestments^ enriched with jewels, whii^ he had taken in his 
wars with the Persians, Armenians, and other people of the 
East. At Palmyra also, the temple of the sun having, in the 
general scene of havoc and devastation by which the utter 
ruin of that once greatandopulentcity was finally completed, 
been plundered and overthrown by the infuriate soldiery, he 
with the most anxious soliciiudo made instant provision for 
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threatened with capital ptinishment, assa^ioated c e N t . 
near Hcraclea, in Thrace. The number of Chris- iii. 

lians, therefore, that suffered durin? this em- .i*-'-'*^ 

, . ^ , , r° The pene- 

peror s reign, appear to have heen by no means cntion qd- 
considemble [6]. derAn«iiw 

XXI, Whilst 



Its being magnificently reedified and dedicated answ> Habex^ 
mja he, in a letter to Ceionius Basaiu, whom he had enlnuted 
with the superintendence of this banness, habts trecentaa 
auri libras e ZienoHa Cavsulis : kabes argtnli milk 
oetingenta pondo. Dg Palmyrenorvm bonis Aabei 
gtmmas rtgias. Ex his omnibus fac eohonesfari lem- 
plvm : mihi et Diis immortalibvs gratiisimwm fecsris. 
Ego ad senatum scribam, pettns, ut mitlat ponlijtcem 
gui dtdicet lemplum. ibidi cap. xxxi. p. 491. Sbortlf 
afier this be caused a most roagnifioeat temple to ba eieoted 
in honour of the sun, at Rome, and embellished it with an 
abundance of gold and precious atones, ibid. cap. zzifix. 
p. 622-3. ^ Hence in an encomiastiuk oralion delivered la 
Ibe senate, subsequently to his death, by Aurelianus Tacitua, 
It is amongst other things remaiked in hia praiae, that 
throngh hia liberality, one temple alone (namely that of 
the ann) had been enriched with fifteen thousand pounds of 
gold, and that erery other temple in tbe city glittered with 
Uie resplendence of hia offerings, ibid. cap. zli. p. G27. 
Finally on one of his coins f^ce Spanheim de usa ttprte- 
stantia numis. antiq. vol. ii. p. 485.) we find his portrait 
encircled with tbe fallowing legend : Sol Dominus Romant 
Imperii. Now with proob like these before bis eyes of this 
emperor's very extravagant, not to say insane veneration 
for ihe ann, who is there I would a^, that can feel in tbe 
leaat degree surprised at his having resolved on a rigorous 
persecntion of the CbristianB, by whom this great object of 
bis unbounded admiration and reverencs was deemed in 
no shape deserving of divine hononra. 

\b'\ Anrelian is stated by Eusebiua, Hist, Eecles, lib. ' 
vii. cap. xzi. p. 283. to have fallen by the hands as it 
were of parricides, just at the moment when he bad coift- 
pleted every requisite arrangement for bis meditated per* 
secntion of the Christians, and was in the very act, as it 
might be said, of affixing to the sanguinary edicts his 
signature. For tbe removal of tbe obscurity in which this 
pssBage is iuTolved, we are indebted to Lactantina, who, in 
cap. 
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CENT. XXI. Whilst the emperors and magistrates 
111. were thus on the one h^d aiming at the sub- 
'■''''''''"*^ version of the Christian commonwealth, by 
the°phiioia- means of rigourous edicts and the most inhuman 
po^ioD^to punishments, it was on the other hand, during 
chrittunity the wholc of this century, assailed with every 
possible degree of subtlety and craft, by the phi- 
losophers of the Ammonian school, who had 
arrogated to themselves the title of Platonists, 
tuid whose system of discipline had gradually 
obtained for itself such a favourable reception 
throughout nearly the whole of the Roftian em- 
pire, as to have thrown the principles and 
opinions of every other sect almost entirely into 
the shade. Indignant as it should seem, on 
finding that by far the greater number of those, 
who in their enquiries after truth were actuated 
by a genuine disinterested love of virtue and 
piety, preferred rather to embrace the ^lain and 
simple doctrine of the gospel, than to bewilder 
themselves in the intricate and endless refine- 
ments of the different philosophic sects, and that 
not a few even of their own school, had gone 
over to the Christian faith, these modem Plato- 
nists came to the determination of opposing to 
the utmost of their ability, the further spread of 
a religion, which unless its progress covld be 
arrested, appeared thus seriously to threaten the 
utter annihilation of their influence and credit 
with 



cap. vi. of hia treatise de Mortihus Persecutorum, inforau 
118 that Ibe protnulgationof Aurelian'sedictd, inTcgard^tothis 
intended persecation, had never extended beyond the pro- 
«inces more immediately bordering on llirace. His words 
are, Protinus inter initia sui furoris extinctus est, 
Nondum ad provineiaa vllariores crutnta t^jus edicta 
pervenerani, et jam eanofrurio, qui loctii »st Thraeieei 
cruentus humijacebat. 
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with the world [c]. With this view a work of c bkt. 
considerable length in opposidon to Christi- iii. 
anity was written by Porphyry, who appears to *"•**-»-' 
have been a native either of Syria or of l^re, a Ss^Lm^ 
man of the most subtile, penetrating genius, ^J^*^ 
and, next to Flotinus, the most distinguished o^rtiuitr 
leader of the Platonic sect in this century. That 
the work to which we allude should, through the 
zeal of the first Christian emperors, have been 
destroyed, is much to be regretted, since, from 
what few fragments of it have been preserved by 
other writers, it is sufficiently manifest, that in 
this philosopher, Christianity had not to strug- 
gle with any very formidable antagonist [(!]. 
By others of this sect, in furthertmce of the same — • 
object, the best and most sublime precepts of the 
Christian religion, and more particularly those 
which respect our duty towards God and our 
fellow creatures, were selected and artfully intw- 
woven with their own tenets and dogmas, so as 

to 

[c] Respecting Ibe coDveraon of man j of the Platonio 
scDool to Chiistituiitj, and, in particulaT, of the dieciples of 
Plotiniu, the most distlngoiBhed leader of the aeot in thie 
century, the following notable pasiage ocean in Augiutine, 
Epist. Uviii. ad Dioscorum, cap. v. >. 33. opp. Tom, ii. 
p. 260. Tune Ptotini schola Romafiorttif, kmbuitqu* 
condisctpulos multos acutUsimos viroi. Sed altqui 
eOTUtn magicarum arlium curiosilate depravati tunt, 
aiiqui Dominum Jtsum Christum ipiius varitatit alqtu 
aapientitB ineommulahilia, quam eonabantur attingera, 
cognoseeniea gtstare personam, in ajtu miiitiatn tran- 
aierunt. 

\d\ Concerning this wort of Porphyry agunat the Chns- 
tians, the reader may consult Lnoas HeUenins Da Vita • 
Pttrphyrii, c. jd. Jo Franc. Buddaens laagogt in Thao- 
logiam, Tom. il. p. 1009. & seq., and Jo. Alb. Fabricius^ 
Imx Evangelii ioti orbi axoriena, p. 1&4. To the in- 
ibrmationlhM may be derived from these sources, I am not 
at present aware of any thing that can be added. 

VOL. III. 3 B ^ 
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CENT, to ihake it appear that the doctrines which they 
III. thecoselTes inculcated in regard to these points, 
•-■•v*^ were equally pure and exalted with those that 
th^pMoso- are to be met with in the gospel. Finally, by 
poStion''to ^^y °^ enervating the force of the argument 
ciiriitiaiiitr drawn by the Christians in favour of their reli- 
gion, from the life, actions, and miracles of our 
blessed Lord, certain others of these self-styledHa- 
tonists, undertook to make it appear that amongst 
the more devout of the heathen worshippers were 
to be found individuals who, if not superior to 
Christ, were certainly by no means inferior to 
him, either in tiieir origin, lives, and conduct, or 
in the number and magnitude of their miracles. 
Histories therefore of the lives of various emi- 
nent philosophic characters, such in particular 
as Archytas of Tarentum, Pythagoras and Apol- 
kmius Tyameus.were compiled by the disciples of 
this school, and sent forth into the world, inter- 
larded witii fabulous narratives of the most 
preposterous and absurd description [e]. It is 

to 

[«] There can be no doubt, but that the Ufo of Pythagoras 
was written in tbb oentuiy by Porphyry, and in the buc- 
ceedingone, byJamblichua, with the express view of making 
it appear that this philosopher was in erery respect eqnal 
to Christ, and particDlarly in his miracles and mora] pre- 
cepts. The fact Is establishod beyond a question by the 
learned Knster, in the notes which he annexed to his 
edition of Jamblichiai, and cannot but be apparent to any 
one who will b« at the pains of comparing ei&er of ths lives 
above referred to, with the history of our blessed Lord. Tid. 
Ludolph. Kuster. Adnot, ad Jamblichum, cap. ii. p. 7. & 
cap. xix. p. 78. If what the two 6nit mentioned writara 
have thus left us on record rejecting Pythagorasj he tnie, 
no creature upon earth ever bore a stronger resemblance to 
another of its own kitid, tiian tliis pbilosophei did to Christ. 
With the fabulous account of ApoUonius Tyanuus, com- 
posed in tbiB century by Philostratus, at the command of 
Julia Augusta, the wife of the emperor Septimiiu Serems, 
the 
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to be observed however that no sort of personal cent. 
reproach was ever attempted to be cast by this iii. 
sect on Christ, nor did they pretend to deny [jJ^T*^ 
that auphiioMh 

pofition to 
the woild is well acquunted ; nor u It len a matter of Cbiiitiuitr 
notoriety to the learned, tbat thu same ApolIo&inB ifas 
brmieht forward and invidiouHly contruted with Christ 
by liueracles, a platouist of the fourth centoiy, id a vroA 
which drew forth an indignant and animated reply from 
Gittehins of Cicaarea. No exprees campariaon of Apollonitu 
with Christ, is indeed made by Philottratos, but^ tiiat in 
eomiHliag hia very splendid, but at the same time very 
absurd romaaee, it was hia object to suggest such a compari- 
aoD to bis readera, baa been long unce very sufBcieDtly shewn 
by TaiioiiB eminsDtly learned wntersj'whom the reader will find 
CBBHiarated byGofliofTed Oteariua in the preface to his edttimi 
of Philostratna, p. xzxix.'In lika.mannv, moTeaTer> as Chritt 
confonfd-on hia apoatles the .power of working miranles, bo, 
Int there should be any defect or want of cnuformity jn-tbe 
similitude, Pythagoraa is re(>reBeBted by these Plalonists as 
bariiig caoln>anicated to certain of his disciplvs, such as 
fimpedodes, Epimenidei^ Abaria, and othen, a nmilar 
pfwttanatural faculty. Vid. Jambliebus de Vita Pytha- 
gorm, cap. zxriii. p. 114. An exhibiting a forcible Ulna- 
tration of the views and cmsummate audacity of this sect, I 
cannot do better, perhaps, than aabjoin the very words <^ 
the anthor last cited. After treating of variuua miracles 
dtat had been WFong^t by Pydtagciras, he thus proceeds:— 
Kiu fivpia iTipa ibrtav dtitinpa vox Aavftafirtpa Tcpi Tov 
irSpos SfiaXie Mat cm/j^uvuc i'^opctTat.—iv itiTaKaS6vT<K 
'EflirtSoK\ia ri tdv 'AKpaynvrivov mi 'Eiri/icvfSqv rov 
Kp^rQ] <tn 'Afiripiv Tor 'YwipCdptio*' jruXAa^^ kbi dw»s 
Totaora rtva EirirEreXiJCeitM. £q\a Z&vtuv ra jroi^^nra 
iiropx^'- Miiliaqtt'e alia, hisca diviniora, magifque 
miranda, dehire iUo aqualitir unaque Voce el comtniu 
traduntur. — Quertun Compotes etiaai Facti Envpedocles, 
AgrigentinMts, Epimenid^s Cretansis, et Abarix Hyper- 
borevs, multis in Loeia (alia facitwra dasignaruni. 
Satis autem nota aunl ipsorum Opera. In making these 
comparisons however, their object was not so much to lessen 
the character of Christ, as to disparage Chriatdiinity, and 
thereby prevent it from acquiring such an ascendancy as 
might prove prejudicial to the scheme they had in view. 
For whilst they laboured by every nisans in their power to 
establish 
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CENT, that a great part of the doctrine inculcated by 

III. biB followers as derived from him, was of the 

^**v-»-' most pure and exalted nature, but the object at 

fiupiiiioM- which 

pbert Inop- 

DOiriUoa to 

Chilitiiaitr eatiblidi ihe most ezaot Teaemblmce between Christ, uul 
■noh indiridiulfl u PythmgaTu> ApollooiiiB Tyvitew, 
Empedooles, Aicfaytu uid others, they txntly aoknowlea^ied 
him to bAve been « penon of a divine ohuacter, exoelluig 
bj fiur the generatity of the honuin noe, poBseesed of the 

Emm of contronling eiil apirita, and even of lererniig the 
,wa of DRtnre at bis will, and that from bia coming into the 
world, mankind bad deriyed no incoiuddeTable degree of be- 
oefit and advantage. What they contended for waa, that Iha 
doctrine be (angbt, had not been li&nded down in a par* 
unadnlterated atate, but waa mimndentood, and bad been 
mnch oomipted by his followers. The object of this aeot, 
in p<nDt of nwt, bung to produce a laoonciliation of ereiy 
other [diilofopbio aysMm with that of Plato, and to giro to 
itus lattet an intaipretation, aoeommodated aa far aa might 
be to the doctrine of the BgyptiaiiB respecting Ood and the 
unirene, and baring it farther in view to rednoe all the 
different known leligions, to a conformity with thia Platonieo- 
Egyptian syitem ; feelii^ it moreorer impossible to deny, 
that a religion had been promulgated by Christ, of a oharao- 
ter no less beneficial than exalted, they had no other cootm 
left them, in order to accomplidi dieir ends, bnt to maintain 
that the doctrine taught by our Lord's foUowetSiWasin many 
leqwcta different from that which he had delirered himself. 
By iDstitntiDg, therefere, the compariaons to which we hare 
abore allnded, theae Platouats seem to hare had two pur- 
poses more immediately in view : the one, to prerent any cre- 
dit being given to the aaertion of the Christians, that Christ 
was God, or the Son of God. For if there were to be fannd 
amon^ men, individnala endowed with the same &ciil^ or 
power of altering the laws of nature, as had been p o Bse a aed 
by Gbriat, the argument drawn by the Chrialiana from the mi- 
racles of the latter, in sapport of bis divinity, falls of neceanty 
to the gionnd. The other, to impress mankind with the be- 
lief that it was by no meana the intention of Chriit to 
abolish the worship of the heathen deiliea, bnt merely to 
purify and reform it. For if amongat the more deront of 
the heathen wonhippeis, were to be ibnnd dmb no leas, or 
poaaibly even more diatingniabed than Chriat himaelf, for 
aatoniahing and miraculooa acta, it neeeasarily follows QtMt 
tboM 
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which they aimed was to brin^ about an union cent; 
or incorporation as it were, of ail the diffierent iii. 
philosophic and religious sj^tems, and thus pro- ^^C*^^ 
duce a kind of. universal religion, that should ihapbiiow 
embrace even Christianity itself. This plan^^^"|^ 
which had its origin with AJnmonius the founder Chriitunitr 
of the sect, of coivse required that these philo- 
sophers should sanction with their approbation 
merely so much of the Christian discipline as 
might be found not altogether incompatible with 
the ancient popular religions. 

XXII. During 

those must be in a.u eiroi who nppon that Christ could 
faave in any vAy meditated either the destraction of the 
t«mplea of the heathen, or the abolition of die ritei and 
oeremonieB used therein in honour of their Ooda. To the 
list of Platoniets who thm craftily endeKroored to undermine 
Cfariitianity, the name of ApnletuB haa lately been added by 
the very wumed and ingeuiona Dr.Warburton, in his Divine 
Legation of Motel demonstrated, toI, ii. p. 117. Ao- 
coAing to tioA celebrated writer, Apuleins, a man snpenti' 
tious to an excess, and in eyery point of riew decidedly ini- 
mieal to the ChiistianB, wrote bis well known MetamoT' 
jthoeit at fable of the golden aaa, for the purpose of making 
it appear that the heathen mysteries had a most powerful 
effect in the puriGcation and improrement of men's minds, 
and were therefore greatly to be preferred to the Christian 
litoa. With bis. accustomed penetration and skill in matters 
of antiquity, this learned writer has also noticed some par- 
tiooUrs in regard to Apuleios, that appear to have escaped' 
the observation uf every one before him. Of these one not 
tbe least deserring of remark is, that from the Apology of 
AinileiuSj it may be collected that Licinins MxaWKOtu, by 
whom he was accused of magic, before the proconsul of 
Africa, was a Christian. The sn^estion certunly carries 
irith it an appearance of great probability : but aa to tbe 
conjecture of die fable of the golden ass, being written with 
a new to exalt the character of the heathen mysteries at the 
expence of Christianity, I must own that its merits are to 
m« not qmte so ofavions, since I can perceive nothing what- 
ever adduced in support of it, that might not witiiout diffi- 
oidty admit of a di^ent aonstruDiion. 
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CENT. XXIL During the early part of the reign of 
III. Diodeti&n, who was advanced to the government 
^^--^T^of the empire in the year cclxxxiv., aod pos- 
chrutiuu sessed from nature a disposition inclining him 
S^_'^''^ rather to mildness than severity, the Christians 
were, as it should seem, permitted for the most 
part to live unmolested, and to propagate their 
re%ioQ without restraint. It is said, however, 
that Maximian Herculius, whom he took for a 
colleague in the succeeding year, and who had 
been led to regard the followers of the new re- 
ligion with a feeling little short of utter detes- 
tation, caused many of them to be put to death, 
both ia Gaul and at Rome : nay, that he even 
went to the horrible length of destroying the 
whole 'niebsean legion, consisting entirely of 
Christians, ■ at the lake Lemannus, in conse- 
quence of their revising to join with tJie rest of 
his army, in sacriticing to the gods of the empire. 
I make use of the expression "it is said," be- 
cause the authorities in which such atrocious 
cruelty is attributed to Maximian, are not of 
such weight, as by any means to place the matter 
beyond the reach of doubt [/]. With a 
greater 

r/] We find ifKUD^ niEirtyi'Jpins recorded by Roman ca- 
tholic wiiters, as having taken plnce botli in Gaul and at 
Some, B3 well »a in variona other quarten, during the early 
part of the reign of Dioclelian, to which all the more early 
ChiiaUaD hietorianB appeal to have been entire strangers, 
and more particularly Busehius, who in his Hisl. Ecchs, 
lib. viii. cap. i. p. 291. expressly represents the Christian 
chnrch as having, during the first eighteen years of Dio- 
cletian's reign, enjoyed a season of such perfect tranquillity, 
that it may almost be said to have been freed from every ap- 
prehension of danger. By way of justifying themselves as 
tn Ibis, the Romb£ writers to whom we allude, contend, 
eithei that Eusebius was lietter acquainted with the afturs 
of the eastern than the western church, or that the martyr- 
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greater degree of certainty it may be stated, cent. 
that III. 
'^'^^^ 
donia in question were pBBted over by the early Christian cS^tU^ 
historians without nodce, in consequence of their not having under Dio. 
heen Buthoiixed by any public imperial mandate^ but merely detian. 
by the private orden of ISfariDiiaii Horeulius. Now with 
regard to this explanation, I can certainly haTs no objection 
to any one's acquiescing in it, to whom it may appear ntis- 
bctory, but at the same time I must claim for myself the 
lircedom of remaining, that all llie aocounts which have been 
^ren us of these martyrdoms, appear to me to wear a very 
questionable aspect. The whole of them are, in fiict, de- 
rived from cerbiin martyiologies and acts, on which those 
who are in the habit o( giving credit to none but deter- 
minate and approved authorities, will not easily be brought 
to place any reliance. No one can be ignorant that the 
martyrologies made nse of in some ohuicbes, are of the 
noit dubious and uncertain character, having been chiefiy 
compiled from old, vague, and obscure reports ; nor are 
die trwlitionB that have in various places been current for 
several centuries, at all mora entided to reject. Of the 
accounts now eztantj of the saints and martyrs of the first 
duee centuries, under the title of their Acts, how very few 
there are that can be considered as genuine or free from ans- 
[ncioii, may be learned from Theod. Ruinart, who undertook 
to nmke a oollectian of them, and certainly did collect to- 
gether all that he could of them. The volume, as he pub- 
lished it, is butof a moderate size, and small andalendar 
indeed would have been its bulk, had he admitted nothii^ 
but what was altogether unexceptionable. But to pibceed. 
Of all the martyrs whom Maximian Herculins is said to have 
sacrificed to his gods, there are none more noble or celebrated 
than those which composed the Thebcean legion, and who, 
from the place where they suffered, are not unusually termed 
the Agaunion maityis. Their reliqnes are widely diffused 
through the Romi^ chnrch, and their memory ia cherished 
with peculiar reverence m France, Switi»rland, and Italy. 
Nor does this veneration for them appear to be of reorait 
origin, or to have had its rise daring that dark night 
of ignoraao«, which hui^ so long and so heavily over 
Europe, and in tiie course of which so many additions 
were made by superstition t» the list of martyrsi For 
from the testimony of Avitus, archbishop of Vienne, 
who flourished about die beginning of the sixth century, 
■ind whose woiks have been pnbtished by Siimond, it 
appears 
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CB NT. that towards the close of this century, 
III. Maximian 



CbriKiuii 'PP^iUB ll»^ "ven at (bat time, a church bad beeu already 
nitder Dlo- dedicated at Agannum, to thece mutjn, and that a 
cletiao, festiral was anonally celebrated therein in hoooui of their 
memoiy. Vid. Ja. Sirmondi Opera, torn. ii. p. 93. 97,- — 
I have thought it right to notice thisj from perceiving that 
by certain iil the learned, who regard the itory of these 
martrni as a fabrication, it is contended that nothing wu ever 
heard or known of them until about the middle of thenxlhor 
even so kte as the beginning of the seventh centniy. The 
history of this aflkir is in few words m follows: Maxi- 
mian being on a march with his army into Gaul, for tlie 
purpose of repreaaiiig some disturbances that had arisen 
there, and having crossed the Alps and arrived at the lake 
Lemannus in V^leiia, he by way of taking the field nnd«r 
the more fiivoureble auspices, gave directions for a ^enwal 
lustration of his forces, and that the whole of the army 
should join in swearing fidelity at the altars of the gods. 
With theae orders of the emperor, the Thebsan legion under 
the command of Manritins, which had shortly before been 
recalled from the east, and coiisiMed entirely of Christians^ 
refused to comply. Enraged at their renstance, Maximian 
caused them to be twice decimated, that is, he twice had 
one soldier out of every ten pat to death : and finding their 
constancy proof against even tliis severity, he finally made 
the rest of his army fail upon them, and put the whole 
legion to the iword. Such is ihe substance of the account 
now extant under the title of Paasio sanctorum Mauri- 
tit ac'ioeiorum yus, which is said to have been compiled 
by Encherios bishop of Lyons in the sixth century, and ia 
to be found, accompanied with a learned introduction and 
notes, in Roinart's Acta Martyrum sincera at taUeta, 
p.271.&seq. And here it may be remarked, that notwith- 
standing the zeal that has occasionally been dispbyed by 
the adversaries of the church of Borne, in reducing withm 
as narrow limits as possible the very extensive catalogue of 
its martyrs, by none of them, with the exertion of one or 
two, was any attack previously to the commencement of 
the eighteentii century, ever made on this history of the 
Thebawi, or, as it is not uuusiMjly by way of distinotiati 
termed "the happy" or " if fortunate " legion. Nor ia 
there anything in this that should occasion much sorpriaej 
when it b considered, that scarcely any other history of this 
Und has come down to us so well mpported by ancient 
documents 
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Maximian Galerius, on whom, together with c B N t . 
CoDstantius m. 

, , . . ,r -. , , State of tllB 

aooamenla and teafimoniea. Very pouibly' auo not a few Cbriitisiu 
may have bean restrunerl by the fear that to call in question ^^^^ ^^'o* 
the anlbenticity of auch an illustrioiu irutance of eatly Chm- '^' "' 
tian fortitude and constancy, might have the appearance of 
detracting tuiinewhat from the honour of oui holy religion. 
Others again perhaps, giring credit to the story of the thun- 
dering legion of which we have already spoken under Marcus 
Aiireliua, might see nothing improbable in (he exigence of 
this Thebffian lagion under Maxioiiaii. Pot if it is to be 
believed that a legion composed entirely of Christians, was 
tolerated in the Roman army under the former of these era- 
peTors, with Tur greater reason may it be credited that such 
a legion might hare been countenanced in the time of the 
latter, when Christianity had established herself on a wider 
ba^ and her afiab's wore so much more promioing an 
aspect. At length howcTer this reserve, let it have prooeeded , 
liwai what motives it might, was broken through by a very 
learned minister of the French Protestant church, of the 
name of Dubordieu, who having witnessed the supentitioua 
reverence paid by the people of Turin, to certain bones 
believed to be those of Mauritius, and some of his companU 
ous, was iodnced to step forward and boldly assail the credit 
of this history, pronouncing it to be nothing better than one 
of what are usually termed old wives' fables. His work wu 
published at Amsterdam 1706 in 8ro., under the title of 
Dissertation critique sur la martyra de la legion 
Theheene. The example thus set was in about three yean 
■fterwardB followed by Jo. Ja. Hottinger, who in his EocU- 
eiaatical history of Smitterland. torn. i. lib. ii. s. S3. & 
wq. has ably supported the arguments of Dubordieu, with 
additional ones of no inconsiderable weight and efficacy. 
Great ingenuity and erudition ate certainly displayed by 
both these writers, bat the dissertation of the latter, consti- 
tating as it does but a small part of a volume of considerable 
magnitude, and written in the Oetman tongue, could not of 
coarse have been so instrumental in expoung the imposture 
of the ThebKan legion, as the work of the former, whioh, 
from its being but of a moderate size, and written in an 
elegant popular language, made its way quickly throughout 
a great part of Europe, and forcibly addressed itself to the 
good'Setue of every one, without regard to what might be 
ttie measure of bis learning. A defence of this renowned 
legion was immediately meditated by Claret Abbot of St. 
VOL. III. 3 C Maurice 
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CENT. CoQstantius Chlorus, the two emperors had. 



Q]„,{gy„, Maiiiic«ia tbeVftlau, to whomof alloUien theto^ ofconise 
nndsc Di»- Jippeared more.pMUkttltriy.'iQ bekw^^ but being mucli 
i^*^"^ prened by a yariety of other bunness, he found hinuelf 
under the uecesri^ of tnuufening the ooncem of thia viiidi' 
cation to his friend Joseph ile L' Isle Abbot of the monastery 
of St. Leopold, at Nancy. Prom the pen of the latter thers' 
foroj after a long inteml of upwarda of five and thirty yean, 
came forth in (he year 1741, a French traet in 12 mo. under 
the title ot Defense de la veriti de la legion Tktbeenne 
pour rependre a la dUsertaiion du miniatre du Bor- 
dieu. la thia work the author, who was obviously destitate 
neither of ingenuity nor learning, brings forward in oppo- 
tttiontohiaantagnniat, an abundance of documents and testi- 
monies, am ungat which are Konle of sufficiently high anti- 
quity, and which had nevernotil^en been adduced: but in 
replying to the argdments of his opponent, and in partieulai 
to those affecting the' authenticity oftiis AeU of St, Mau- 
ritius said to have been compiled by Eneherius, his strength 
fails him, and he maintains his ground with conmderable 
difficulty. Nor hag he in point of Met- encountered the whole 
of the case, not being'aware, as it should seem, of the addi- 
tional arguments brought forward by Hottinger in support 
of Dubordieu. He had indeed, the good fortune to find tliat 
his own church felt amply satisfied with his exertions, and 
more particularly those memben of it who are maintained at 
the ezpence of St. Mauritins, and bis companions, or in other 
words, who are enabled to pass tiieir days in idleness and 
luxury, by the wealth that has been amkSssd from the costly 
coutribntioni of devout and charitable persons at the shiina 
of the Thebeean martyrs : bnt tarCcoTer and again hood- 
wink those, whose minds had beensetfree and enlightened 
by the diacuBsioDs of Dubordieu, and of Hottinger, wan 
a thing not williin the reach of hh powers. After some 
few years, Dubordieu being dead, the attack originally 
instituted by liini was resnmed by ohe of the Pnefectn 
of the library of Genera, ' of the tame of Boulacre if I 
remember rightly, a iban of distinguished sagacity and 
application, and who, in a French letter inserted in the 
Bibliotheque Raisonit torn, xxxri. p. 437, has added riiU 
further strength and fotcc to the arguments on thia nde 
of the question- It enhances not a little the merit of thus 
learned writer, that be not only ingentfonsly acknowledges 
certain anors, into which his predecrinot Dabndieu had 

mm 
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in the year ccxcir. conferred the title ofcBNT. 
Csesar, iii. 

&llen,bnt also endeKvotuB to throw wbnt light be ckti on tho chriitUu 
origin of Ihii eitnordiiiaTy stoiy. , His idea is tbat it may bo onder DIa- 
ttmoed to an Easteni source. Notlong subseqneDt to this, « Oetiatt.' 
mttier brief, bnt at tbe same time ingenious and well 
digested opinion on tbe subject, was submitted to the public 
by the rery learned Laysins Boohat, in his Memoirti Crt- 
liquei sur VHistoire ancienna de la Suisse, vol. 1. p. 
557. & Bsq. The, matter appeared to him so clear, tint 
he could scarcely conceive it possible for any raiiOnaT person, 
who should piissess tho means of tborooghly examining Intd 
it, and not be under any restraint in avowing the conclusion 
at which he shoald arrivo, to hesitate for an instant in pro* 
nanncing the story in question to be nothing better than a 
pious frnud. In my, judgment, however, I must own the' 
■ffiiir wears somewhat of a different aspect ; for to every one 
who shall with a due degree of calmness aud impartiality com- 
pare with each other the different tracts thatbave been written 
on either nde of this warmly agitated question, it 6annot, I 
ftink, fail of being at once apparent, that . tbe dispute is, as 
yet, byno means finally decided. Whilst it is admitted, that 
by tbe writings of tbe authors above mentioned, the credit of 
the whole bistery has been considerably shaken, end cer^ 
tain parts of it proved to be destitute of even the least sem- 
blance of truth'; it must, nevertheless, bo allowed, that the 
sum and substance of the controversy cannot be by any 
means considered as having .been thereby determined. 
Great, as we have above remarked, is the host of testimonies 
by which those who espouse tbe cause of this renowned le- 
gion are supported, amangst which sro some of the very 
highest degree of respectability in point of antiquity ; and al- 
Aoiigh to these testimonies there may, on tbe other hand, be 
opposed, tbe silence of all writers of tbe age in which this ef-, 
bii issaidtohavetakenplace, aswellasof thenextsacceeding 
pne ; although, also, tb^ may be met by aTsuments deduced 
from tbe very nature of tbe thing itself, yet still all thisseemsto 
bll short of that decided preponderancy wbicb alone could 
warrant us in altogether rejecting so great abody of .testimony, 
consisting, not merely of words, but also of things. Upon a 
very attentive end accurate examination, howeverj of the 
whole of what has been brought forward by either party, I 
think it may readily be perceived, tbat the case of the oppo- 
nents stands on somewhat better grounds than that of the 
defendants. The most ancient authority vouched on behalf 
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CENT. Ceesar, commenced a persecution of all such 
III. of 

Chrii^^ of the legion, u the writer of the life of St. Romania, abbot 
QDdcr DIo- of St. Claude, who died wmewhat subsequently to the mid- 
oletiui. aie of the fifth ceutury. this life is to be found in the Acta 
Sanctorum Auiwerpietu, Tom. iii. Ftbntar. sd diem 
xxviii. p. 740, and was, doubtlew, compiled not long after 
the death of St, Bomanua, by ono or oiherof the brethren 
of his monaatery. From this author we leam, that in tho 
time of St. Romanus, that is in the early part, or at hast pre- 
Tiously to the middle of the fifth century, there already ex- 
isted at Agaunum, a church dedicated to Mauritius, the 
commander of this Icgiouj and that the whole history of thtt 
affair had, even at that time, been reduced into the regular 
fbrm of Acts, and was received with implicit credit. Bati- 
licam, says Ihli writer, c. 4. s. 15. p. 744. sanctorum, 
immo, ut ita dixerim, oastra martyrum in Agaunen- 
tium locum, sicui poiiionis ipsorum rtlatio digegta 
lestatur, qu<e stx millia sesctntos viros, non dteam atn- 
hire corpore in Fabricis, ttd nee ipso [vt rear) campo 
illic potuit consepire, fidei ardore succensus deltderavit 
(Romanus) expetere. In his preface also, p. 741. mentioa 
is made by him of Mauritius, the commander of this l^on, 
by name, and, from what follows, it is obviously to be col- 
lected, that the urn or sepulchre of this renowned officer, m» 
actually to be seen in the church at Agaunum at diat day. 
Prior (RomanusJ priscum secutut Johannem tupra ur- 
nani S. Mawriiii, id est legionis Thebaorum martyrmn 
caput, velut ille eximiua apostolus supra salutifwi pec- 
tus recumbit auetoris. Towards the latter end of ihe cen- 
tury, this church, either through age or accident, be- 
came so dilapidated and ruinous as to require a gen»- 
ral restoration. It was accordingly rebuilt, and about the 
beginningof the sixth century, a Mnnoii was delivered therdn 
by AleimuB Avitus, Archbishop of Vienne. The sermonitself 
has indeed perished, or at least has not yet been found 
entire, but the learned Sirmond discovered in a very 
ancient manuBcript, a portion of the commencemeDt of it 
preceded by the following introductory remark ; Dicta in 
Basilica sanctorum dgaunensium, in innovatione mo- 
naslerii ipsius, val passions martyrum. Short as isdie 
fragment thus brought to light, it yet places it beyond all 
doubt, that at that time there were extant what were termed 
the Acts of the Thebaan legion, that they agreed with 
those which we possess at the present day, and that tbey 
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of the soldiery, and members of the im- cent. 
penal iil. 

wera publicly read to tlie congregation pMTiondy to the cl^Sim 
deliyery of tlus diacooTM. The !kcfs that we hare at pre- nnder Dio- 
s«nt Bte attributed to Eucheriiu, biabop of Lyons, who'^l'ti*'^ 
flouriahed in tbe oUth century, a roan on maoY accounts 
ratided to reapect, and they have therefore the third place 
■aligned them in the list of documents by which the faith 
of tbia history is uipportad. Of the teatimoniea that belong 
to the aizlb and latMeqaeut centuriea, inaamucb aa they are 
by no means to be placed on a level with those which I bare 
thus enumerated, I shall forbear taking any notice. Unleaa 
tbeiefore, I am altogether deceived in my judgment, we 
may oonaidei it aa clearly eatablished, that about the oom- 
meticement of the fifth century at the least, and very poaai- 
bly, even so early aa before the close of the fourth, there pre- 
vailed amongst the inhabitants of Rhcetia and Vallema, a 
film belief in the history of the Thebeian legion, as it is 
extant at tiiia day ; that this biatory had been reduced into 
the form of acta which were publicly read to the people oa 
aalemn oceaaions ; that there existed even at that period, 
a church dedicated to this legion, wherein, on a stated 
day in every year, there was a service performed in honour 
of this iUustrions corps ; that the bones of ManrilinH it* 
leader hid been preserved ; and finally that the plain in 
which, by the command of Maximian, this massacre to(A 
]dace, was then to be pointed out. It remains then to be 
enquired, whether in all this we have n body of evidence 
aufiBcient to establish the credit of thiji history beyond the 
poerability of controversy. By its very learned oppngneis, 
an answer is given in the negative, and we will therefore 
proceed . to an equally impartial examination of the grounds 
on which they take their stand. In the first place then, 
amongst the opponents of thia history, there are many, at 
the head of whom we may place Ja. Dubordieu, wbo con- 
tend Ibat the acts of this lenon, which are extant at this 
day, were not written hy Eucherius, that tbey are replete 
with tiie grossest errors, and were compiled by an ignorant 
monk of the 7th century. Bnt were we to grant that all 
those things were as indiapntably eatablished, aa they are 
learnedly and ingenioualy contended for, they could have 
no effect whatever in impairing the credit of this history ; 
since it restsynot on the ^th of those acts alone, fompport, 
but is upheld, as wo have seen, by testimonies of a far more 
ancient and weighty character, aod which in potnt of credit 
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depriving 



ChrbS^ may be Mid to mt dl'MtBtkat dofiknea. Let it mmj- bo 
nnder INo- conceded tint tbcM atib were compHed' bj mnu ■deoMfA 
°1*>'^- illitanto monk vf itiMt) wTeathi. Drerem ba «%)rtb, -or tim 
niotl) MBtarfj it'«nitt'atiU.wai«n'nBdeaiaUe, Ihatiofl'tfae 
fiAb ctntoTj'AfflKiifl'e ol Rhatia tww iB-^po MeMw a of 
other acts, ril!i!^irtli»f--'o» w Bittewewi»; 'to ^thMB'inrmry' 
material cinnnKlaiMe: ''An 'a^anmt «f > bf liwogroater 
weight, iadiatwldthwdvufMsiTOBrAv^^mee.ofiaU.vnitna 
oftheag«, iwwlHdi.'thtalfidiii'auAtoiiaTOokappaiied, aa 
wellaiof th»>ae]:tiiiiMeedlii^'DM«' Sf fitudun^ ^'paTat 
ofecoleaiaatiealbijioif; and^tbti 1ub<m ditigmtly .noardad 
the rafferiDga el othM mmtpt^ laot'tiHi naaUoat aaliwvwkaU 
erei ia t^en (J "thi» te^Hi' ' iSnlphiiu Saveaas,.' ? wb» 
floKiuhml in dMfiftft'Mntary^'il' mBfl;^nIent <(n tba >nibi 
ject: neitber is dm* It sylbbn- mpecting ' it .ta< be 
found in ONrfiwy'-vlttHmgbi'tay- thii -laUmwritoviexpaMa 
mention ia made'tlf Aa WMiMIaa-of HaxiaHan>iBlo -Gud^ 
Ij«otantinatoo>if|ibi>4l<«mi0 da MorHbtu-FaPMyuutoruM, 
DotwithBtandinp the- wtrtiedtritjnifitb'whiah'ba adreitaita 
the emelty Bdmigka asli«f'Mi^Biaa,Myiiu>tUagirtMi> 
arer of thia aSiriirt WW doiwa-mwtwidt -one word N^mtBg' 
it in PrudeDlhi^' wb(M»nKtte 'baa lo 'tloqueady <u»Bia«mo~ 
rated the ooiMtMO^wMiibiiiMpbsof themartjnthcnknoWB. 
Finally, itiaaithittg'lo^nUcb ell tha'wn>Bn»of Iheiraitk 
century that hatw eanle dtnm to our dayii «pp««B>4« -bavai 
been entba itnmBcn-'' "nto weigbtof Ain'iK^tiTe •!{»• 
iDeiit,wbicliui'MMiiiilyt)y Donaain trifling, vaafally per-" 
ceived by lonptl-Sle L'lale, and ba ouatt^ettij e«d aa -. 
vontBjWitbaH the mtof-wbich'rba'-iB nailei, to<a*adaiL. 
And altbough'UvartiMy 'i»ititiot''be'nitirtlf l^atteo'iwlofv 
yet, in common etpiily land' OBndcmr,.w« muatiDgennoiialy- 
ackno«4edg«, that (here are not< wanting coDodamtioBa by- 
whioh its force may in aome-degKaba'dkaaniBhed. 'lathe- 
fintplaoe,willi regard to the lil«naeof'EuKbia8>'andall'tha' 
Anatia and Afititan writm; it U urged by^e defntderi^V. 
this history, that Aerc is notiringtt^ be nnpriaed alio thaao' 
anthorshanngf baenuaaaqnainted wilba'^ng wkidi took- 
place in the raeesaefl of the Alps, inEui«pe ; nor* pas it, w<- 
deed, bo denied, that a great part of the history of Eusebins is 
confined ezcIosiTely to oriental a&ira, and that be entirely 
panes over many transactions of the west. In accouotiDg 
for the nlence of Snlpilins Severus, there is somewhat more 
tUffioulty ; &T be was a resident in Gaal, the vary pro- 
vuice 
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depriving some of them of their places, over- cent. 
whelming in, 

lince where the m«rtyrdom of this legion ia Aated to christilna* 
bare taken place. ; and being obvioady of. an easy under Dd- 
crednlouB diapositian, had even a mere popnlar rumoat cleiiaa. 
in his time pievailed, of such a gloriona sacrifice to the 
honour of ChriRtianity, having been made hy'gttdi '* body 
of Ike'tB^itaryin that ^iatrict, it ia'naturaJty :t<i be 'Mpposed 
it nnet have found ile wtiy into bia htrtory. Biitlasinat 
withootmiy.HuafMcions, that a very probable TeasMi for tbia 
ukaoe may be aupplied from Sulpitina himielf, who after 
■peaking of the sevKit^ of the peneouiion under Diocletien, 
and ad^g in a laconic, but at the eame time impTeBaire 
laaanex, Ifac Utnptstateomnis fera sacra mariyrum 
etruortarUs tr^actus ettt — Nullig umquam bellis mun- 
iw3 ixhautUt* eat, expreialy tells ns thai foT the aaka of 
brevity, lie dtoeld avioid «cidcing «By individual oaae of 
mastyrdom, notwitbatanding there' ipigbt be acta thereof ex- 
tant. 'Ilia words are Extant tiiam mandatee Utterts pra- 
tiara ejui itmparit martyrttm passismts, qum contiee- 
tendaa .non putavi na modtim, op«ris axesderatn. Hislor. 
aon-.'Ub^.iik cap. xxsii. p. 348. To me I must own the 
lilenoe ef Sntpititu eppaen to be in no unsatiafactory way 
acoonoted for by.thia paamge. Of FaulnarOrouua, and Pru- 
deBtiw, it ia to ha Temaxked that thoy both lived in Spain, 
ttary mi^tt therefore very probably ^b atrangera to an event 
dut took pkcc : on the oonfiaea of Italy. Oroains it ia 
moreover ofeeerveble allots ao small a apaoe in his history to 
the affidra of-Diodetian and Mascimian, and their persecution 
of the Cbiistians, that be was obvioualy precluded from in- 
troducing a matter that would have occupied so much room 
■s &e aoceunt of this legion. Studious as it ahould seem of 
brevity, he like Sulpitina. avuds all.jiotioe of any parti- 
calaf case of martyrdom. Ia the mience however of 
LtictantinB (for him I asanme to be the author of the 
celebrated treatise d» mortibus pertetfmutorum) the de- 
fenden of this histwy are met by'an obstacle, which even 
the mbat ingenious of them will scarcely Gnd it poe- 
■iUa to get over. If any one. .were .likely to be bettev 
informed aa to this affidt thin auofter, it ahould seem to 
have been Urn writeri inasmuch as it is evident from his 
work, that he was Well Bcquarbitad> not only with every tbii^ 
tint at that time took place in the empire, and the palace, but 
^ with the inhumanityj the rices, and the flwiliouB acte 
ofMazimian: noi can any naaoU' whatever^ aaugned 

for 
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Cbristinni for Ilia thm pua^^over etilogether wilhont notice, a Ibing 
voder Dio- SO intimately 4Miut«d with fai> subject, wben h« embraces 
clstun. trevy other opportunity of expatiating at large on tbe enmity 
bome by Ibis emperor to the Christiana, snd the numeroas 
evils and calamities that they in consequmce experienced at 
his hands. Another argument urged by the oppugnera of 
thia atory, is drawn from the history itself, which they say 
contains many things utterly destitate of every pretension 
to credit. In the first place they contend, it ia not to be 
believed that there should have existed in the Roman 
army nt that lime, a legion compoaed wholly of Christians; 
and still more incredible is it, that Maximian, when in fall 
march against an enemy, and on the very eve as it were of 
encountering him, should have put to death sacb a body of 
troopa, called aa they had been out of the east, for the ex- 
press purpose of carrying on thia war to greater advantage, 
and by thus materially weakening his army, render the sao- 
cess of his expedition a matter of uncertainty and doubt : 
fur notwithstanding his inhumanity, and the natural violence 
of bis temper, he appears to have possessed all tbe sagacity 
and prudence of the most oircamspect and consummate 
genera). Amongst auch a multitude of soldiera, moreover, 
they contend, it aeema not a little unlikely that not one 
ahould have been found dispoaed to consult hia safety, either 
by dissimulation or flight: and lastly, they say it is a thing 
altogether marvellonB aiid unheard of, that anch a host of 
warrioTs should, with arms in their hands, have thus patient- 
ly Bubmitted themselves to the weapons of [heir executioners, 
without so much as making a single effort in their own de- 
fence. Notwithstanding, however, the ingenuity and addreas 
with which all these things have been urged bv learned men, 
ia must atiil be adinowledged, that if what is related of the 
Thebfean legion, rested on unexceprionable authorities, it 
could not be invalidated or shaken by any of these arguments, 
inasmuch as there is not one of them so conclunve or coguit 
aa not to admit of being answered. Upon tbe whole It 
appears to me, that next to tbe silence of Lactantins, 
there ia nothing that so much affects the oredit of the history 
of this l^on, as what is remaiked by tbe above mentioned 
pne&ct of the library of Geneva, after Cseaar Bmroniua, 
Adnot ad Diem xxii. Seplamb. Martyrolog. Roman, p. 
375, respecting a Mauritius recognised as a martyr by the 
Greek church, and bearing an obriotu reaemblanoe to the 
GaUio 
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disgrace, and even causing certain of them c B K T . 



Oallio leader of the Tbebnan legioa. The Oneki, it Menu, gg^g^y 
religiooidy obaerre the xxi. of February, in honor of a oer- nndei Dlo- 
Uin military CO mEnandei of the nameafMauritiiu,wbo, with cbti«H. 
seventy of his aoldiera, waa put to death by the emperor 
Haximian, in the cause of Christianity, at Apamea in Syria. 
The Actsof tliis Mauritius, as published by thie Jesuits of An- 
twerp (Acta Sanctor. torn. iii. Februar. p. 237.) are 
unquestionably of more recetit date, and of no ralue: but 
that Msuritioa himielfwaA rsvarenoed by the Greek church 
as a martyr of the highest rank, >o eariy eren as the fifUi 
century, is cleajr from Theodoret Qrae. Affeetion. lib. viii. 
p. .607, Now that there should have been two militarr 
oommanders of the name of Mauritius put to death wiu 
their soldiers, by one and the same emperor, at one 
and the same time, the one in Syria and tha other in Gaol, 
isutteily irreconciliable with anyUiing like probability : and 
itshouldseem thereforethat this history of Mauritius and hia 
companions must hare been adopted either by the Romish 
dhurch from the Greeks, or by the Greek church from that 
of Rome. But tha authority of Theodoret, already cited, 
opposes itself to ou coouderin^ it as having passed from the 
Romish church to the Greeks, and it is therefore most pro- 
bable that the Greek Mauritius was, in the way of profitable 
Secnlation, transferred by the Romanisls from Syria into 
Bul, and his history augmented and embelli^ed with a 
variety of extravagant fictions. Nor shall I feel by any 
mcansidisposed senousiy to object, should any one consider 
it as likely, that something might actually have occurred in 
Valleaia, or in the neighbourhood of the lake Lemannus, so 
as to furnish an opportunity to certain of the priesthood* 
who probably were looking out for some way or other of 
enriching themselves, at the expence of popular credulity, 
for the perpetration of this fraud. Posnbly Maximian on 
his march into Gaul, might aefually have punished with 
death some few of his soldiers, who perhaps refused to join 
in sacrificing to the Gods, for a prosperous issue to the war. 
Shortly after, probably, in conformity to the sustom of that 
age, a little church or chapel was erected to the memory of 
these military martyrs, on or near the spot where they suSered. 
In process of time, it being perhaps frund that this little 
sacred edifice had not attained to that degree of importance 
and celebrity which would be likely much to promote the 
ptcuniary prosperity, or ambitions views of those to whom 
VOL. III. d2 *J>* 
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cBNV^ to ondei^' capital punishment [^r]. Theen- 
III. > mity, 

Ch^^u't^e Aaigevnt-ma committed^ tbey, bf WByof attractiiig 
nud^ >Di«- to AenrirfveB B hrger'shue of fopular attention, and taming 
«letiM. K fuller atmrn of' Trealth into their coSm, might he tempt- 
ed to* expand the fe* circamstancea conneetKi with their 
ori^aal esltiUiBhment into a Tegular hijtoT^, and calling to 
tiieir BMJttaiice die Maniitina of the Greeu, and his aaaoci' 
atea, might nbagniiy the few sotdierB pnt to death by Haxi- 
mian in V^UeEoa, into a whole legion. Finally, a degree 
of plaii^bility would be fpven to a stonr of thif sort, by the 
great qutintity lof human bsncB to be fatmd in t^oM parts. 
Several great battles, it is well knowil to every one conver- 
sant in 'tncient ' history, ' had in preoeding times been 
fought, and many thotmnda of men slain in that department 
of Oaul : relics of the haman firame mutt, therefore, no 
doabt,'have ptenttftdlyBbonnded in the neighbourhood oftiie 
^>ot,' in after ages occupied by the ^lendid and opulent 
moiiafteiy' dedifi&ted to the memory of St. Mauritins and 
his companiiRiB. - ' 

[>]. We htiTB the ' aufliority of Egsebius for this, Hitt. 
EmUH lib.'Tiii. ekp. i. p^ 293. cap. It. p. 296. and at the 
end of the book p. 317. as has been long nnce remarked by 
Taridttd learned writers: nor can them be the least doubt of 
the fs£t. , Oil comparing Ensebius, howerer, irifh Lactan- 
tios, Ifaere appear to ariw certain gronnds for doubt, as to 
who was the author of Aii first persecution of the soldiery 
and imperial household, and which I am rather surprised 
should hitherto have escaped all notice. Ensebius, clearly 
intimilt'eB thit ' preriously to any orders inimical to the 
Christians being issued by Diocletian, the soldiery and ser- 
vants of the pa^ce were persecuted by Maxiniian Galerina. 
Lacfantin^ however in his treatise dt Mortibut Ptrsequu- 
iofum. cap. x p. 86. & seq. although he bitterly inveighs 
agdlost the craemea exercised by Galerius on the Christiana 
in other instances, and accuses him of anxiously seeking 
th^r entite extirpation, yet says not one word of his beilig 
the author' tif tiie persecution in question, . but on the 
co&trary, represents the affidr as originating entirely with 
Diocletian, exempting faim hnWever from the ehaige of 
sbedding any blood. Diocletian, according to this latter 
author, beiog in the course of his exipedition to the tost, 
demrous of a^rtaining what turn things were likely to fake, 
caiiged a numbei' of beksts to be sacrificed, with a view to 
the inspection' of their liveit by the uigan. 'Some ofUi 
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mity, however, thus manifested by Galerius, c B n T . 
inasmuch iii. 

■Uendanti, howerer, on tfala oocaaion, faippening to be Chrii- ^J^h^^ 
tiiuu, the]' fligned thenuelvu with tlk« oroA on tiieic fbrs- viiet DiO' 
heada. At thia, the dmmoiu took to ^ght, and ^e sacred d*tiui> 
litM weris Interrupted.' The Sicrificet we» freqaently 
renewed, bnt to no purpoee ; the accustotned appsarahoei on 
the lateBtinett were uot to be discerned. At length the 
ohieir of the aoguis declared that thd rites were rendered 
ine^rient by the prMetice of profane peiBons. ' Tfat'indir* 
nation . of< Dioolatuui being aroused at Ibii, he instanuy 
ordered, that iUl who were reiident in the pakceBhoold join 
in the sacrifices, and that if any refiised, tlwy Uiould be 
■ererely sc6ui^4^- By letters also addressed to' the principal 
officeis of his army, he commanded that the so)dien 'should 
■aU be compelled to saerifioe, under the pain of being diBmis- 
Mdifiem the serrice. " To thlsdztent, cotitiniies'Laetantius, 
liis rage proceeded, bat be did nothing more ,at tUkt time oon- 
tttaiy to either the law or tfie religion of God" Nor could he 
flDbwqnendy well be prevailed on to exceed thesfc linlTts. Por 
■when, some few years, afterwards, hewai urged by Qalerins 
-to issue some severe general edicts uainst the Ghristiaas, he 
objected against doing so, saying " Uiat it would be enough 
'lor him to prohibit the miljtaij, and thos^ about the court 
' bom prolessing that religion. " Cap. zi. p. 99. Ed. Bauld- 
nuL, Whether therefore this first comparatively inconsi- 
derable persecution, jextendine msrely' to the inilitary and 
■ those about die palace, and which preceded the ^rsat gene- 
mi persectttiffn under Diocletian by some years, is to be 
altriboted to Diocletian, or to Oalerius, is by no'' means easy 
to determine, isasmucb as tberois.a duagreement in the testi- 
msny of those on whoso aatharitj' our deoinan might 
«l^nT< t» be'growidQd. Those who wonld wil]iiu;ly recon- 
~«ile tnif diff&eooa, may perhaps sti^est' that Hub peneos- 
tioa is attributable to boA efaiperors, and that tlie solctieijr 
«Bd Mmnts of the palace, were at one and the •ame tioM, 
-attaokad by Diocletian id the east, and by Maximian in 
.niyrioum,- over which province he at that time presided. 
And I must own that there is something bi the iiature of 
Ao mUitOT penecniion of which Eusebins ^atur, which 
u^ss as it wei« to separate it from that of whi)^ I^actan- 
•tiHS'pv^siis an account The latter in particular represents 
IHouetian^ ■« having sobjected no one (o capital pnnisb- 
mentjwhareaa Oalerius, according to £usebius,'c^iised certain 
individuals to be put to death. The conjecture in faet does 
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c I N T . inasmuch as its immediate operation was cod- 
III. fined 

f).^,^,ni, not iippesi (o nw altogsther dMtitute of oolom : but, at the 
nndn Dio- Mime time, not to notice tbe difficulty that thera is in be- 
"**'*'* lierin^ that the two emperon, Hepaiated bo far from each 
other, sfaonld hare both engaged in an act of this Mrt, 
just at one and the same moment, what leauin coald 
poanblf have induced Lactandus in this one solitary 
uutauce, to perpetnate. the cruelty of Diocletian alone, 
and altc^ethec to pass o*er a umilarly inhnman pro- 
ceeding on the part of Galerins, when on every oither 
oocKNon, he nnifonnly sttribntea to the inflnence and ad- 
rioe of Qie latter, all ue evik to which the Christians were 
expoaed in the conne of Diocletian's reign 7 Should it be 
Hud that be was ignorant of the fact, I answer in Uie firat 

flace, that this is wholly incredible : and in the nest place 
wonid ask, huw happens it that Eusebius, who was nndonbt- 
edly as well acquainted with the transactions of that period 
as the author of the treatise de Moriibus Perstquutorum, 
and who describes the manner in which this peraecntion 
was commenced by Galerioo, is yet wholly aJent as to a 
rimilar count of proceeding having been poreied by the 
emperor Diocletian 7 Another way of resolving this difficulty 
may appear perhaps to be (applied by Lactantius himself, 
who in his Institution*! Divin. lib. iv. cap. zxvii. p. 646. 
£d. Buuemannj in toacbing on this affair of the sacred right of 
the angors ^>eing interrupted in consequence of the ChristianB 
who were preasnt having signed themselfes with the raoas 
on their foreheads, makes use of the plural terms dontinis 
and prineipta, which should seem to imply that GalerioSi 
as weB as Diocletian, had presided at these sacriSces. Quutn 
enim, says he, guidam minialrorum a calloribvs D«i 
aacrifioantibua dominia assiatertnt, impostto fronUhus 
aigno, Daoa illorum fugavertint. And shortly after be 
adds, aruapicea adagtrunt principea auca in furoreai, 
ut atcpugnarent Dai templum. Now if, as these words 
should seem to imply, Galerius was present with Diocletian, 
and joined with him in the celebration of these aecrifice*, 
neither Lactantius nor Easehius can be said to be absolately 
in the wrong, both of them having fallen merely into the 
enoT of imputing to Diocletian or Galerius individually, a 
crime which in point of truth and lealiiy, was the joint and 
concerted act of the two. But irom adopting this opinion, 
we are withheld by Lactantius himself, who in his 
Treatisa da Mart. Feraequut. towards the end of cap. x. 
plainly 
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fined within a very limited circle, and it ap- c B N T . 
peared in. 

plainly gives it to be undentood, thnt at the time of Diode- cbriitUiu 
tian'a being irritated at the interruption given to his sacri- wider Dto- 
fieea by tlie Cfaristiana, Oalerius iras in a different part of ™"*"* 
Ou empire. And indeed, had he been present, why, 1 would 
uk, ibonld Lactantina have omittad the expren mention of 
hie name,, when on every other oocanon, ai is obvioua, he 
wu particnlarly anxloua Uial the iniquity of tbia persecator 
should be made known to all the world. Borides, there cm 
be no one but must be well aware that the planil number 
is Tery commonly put for the singular, more especially by 
writers of a rhetorical cast, like Lactan tins But not to 
multiply words : there can be no doulit whatever but that 
the gteat and severe persecution which the Cbiistians ex- 
perienced under Diocletian in the subsequent century, had 
its origin in this comparatively inconsiderable attack, which 
extended merely to the soldiery and the servants of the 
palace. As to Uie idea of there baviug been two such pre- 
tnave attacks, the one in the west, the other in the east, it 
receives no sort of oouotenance from either £usebiua or 
Lactantius, by neither of whom is there any mention made 
of more than one. Whether Diocletian or Galeriua, how- 
ever, waa the prime mover of this tragedy, is & point, that we 
have no meansleft u« of determining. I shall close this note 
with an observation or two on the affair^ which, according 
to Lactantius, occanoned Dioctetia,n to exercise this severi^ 
towards the Ohriotian Mldiera, and servants of the palace. 
That something of the kind occurred, I have not the smallest 
doubt: but that the Christians in reality, by crosfdng them- 
nlvea on the forehead, were the means of putting the 
Deemons to flight, and thus prerenting the emperor from 
cibtBiDing the desired insigbt into futurity, is what I can by 
no mean* bring myielf to believe. The soothsayer*! art we 
know, was an invention expressly calculated to impose on 
the Bupentitioiia and the vulgar, nor, as appears from the h- 
cond book of Cicero's treatise dt Divinaliane, was it viewed 
in any other light by the wiser and better informed of the 
Remans themselves. The more rational suppontion then, in 
tlie case before us, appears to me to be, that the augurs or 
■oothsayerg, an artful cunning set of men, who weia on the 
watch for an opportunity of bringing down on the Chri». 
tians some heavy calamity, by way of inflaming the mind 
of the superstitious emperor, pretended that they were in- 
t«mq>ted in their coarse of divination by the presence of 
cerbun 
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CBKT.peared to be rather tolerated than approved of 
III. bjr the emperors, had not the effect of preventing 
^^'^'**' the daily acceleration of Christianity in its pro- 
Cbriitikdr gress, nor did it so far «W(U£en - the - apprenen- 
J[^™°^ Slons 6f the Christians at Istge, a^ to' i:et!al them 
tfl ijiat ccjurs^o? primitive sancflty and religious 
discipline, ih>m,. wluch, under. . the.. luUi^ in- 
fluence of a long continued . season of peace and 
tranquilli^, they hid' jflidSt widely' and Umen- 

,tal)ly (ieparted [^J.' , ' \ 

i „. ..,,' T XXia' The 



cerUin of HuX 'h&tefiil lect; 'md tHt ii ^iaa-^eii'Aemga 
liny imliMtpHf met with ftBatoeflreonnmbsanrte'to' thaii 
wilBM.' Itml^ fiiTthei'he'fMAatlnd; thiktbyths Ghmtiaiu 
ttf thoK dnyi, #hd imsgltied Aatall tfae'ra.ridud 'fravds uid 
impontioiu jinotlaed'bf tlU l««flieta printMod wrT^ accom- 
pliihed through Ihe agebc; t)f'Kn"«ril''a[ntit<bT Dseibon, & 
Mtefwra etttertAiaed intht'tfBiAe^ uf'angnty ordirination. 
The matter howevilr, Would' binrfc beett viewed by them in 
K iahHitA l^m, 'hkd thby cattid/ mbtDitted ft t# the test of 
VeoMD. ' ■ ' '. ' '"■ ■■' '" ■' ■ ■ ■■■ ■'■ 

[A1J , Selecting thv'r^ pToapieroua rflatfe^oP'fhe'affiiicB of 
(he Cbriitibns'^i^onaly to'lW breftkiog'jitit'orthci'pBTse' 
pution tiiider THodetitin ib tKi'yeai 't^Utir.'iVeiytopUww 
nantative is to UeTo'oiia in Eliftbiuir, fflrifor.E«ft»-/lft. vHi 
p. 291. From the ucbWtf iiveh b^ AiBliiitbTUtl, it'ippeui 
that the'CKriMhuiH'weieihljvery'pUitit t^'fieW trMtM with 
the greatest klnaiie^ andlJ^neVbletide bf't^e «ftipMon ; who 
enhrutfed theni wlth'the g^'TemiUent'of''^rtiTitlc^tod gave 
free permlMion'to'th^ db&eitlcl dfthii^j^aliisi'to^fli^ with 
their wivei, Uieb children, liiid thljli' s^ktiU'f 6 mtte open pro- 
fiunon of the Clirlatiaii hitii : oK^.tfiiilt'tl^ iiib vW^ested « 
preference fn Nc^'of the&'atUfaaiiiitil>'WeWiA«niben of 
the Clmsttah com^tAmrtf: Ttte^ GMktiftU tfiHio[tt'«tid pu- 
tors, it moreover Bi^peatfl, were held' ih'bfghreBplHJt'by the 
raagislratee and the' preifdentB of"the''pri)viiioiJil'"'A daily 
Aboeleration' tau hence ex^riefac^d in 'thd 'idiSbfion of 
Christianity; and chntt&e^ of ii^n^enrble'-tfiteilA were 
fbondedin most of the principal "dtibs. " The'bahttflli^es and 
inveCtivee alio, with which l!he' Christian 'it)l&;t6A had in 
fiinner times been u sacces^Ilr a^unled, 'we're'how na 
longer circulated, or at least fitiled ilf plfoilnclh^'tbeif accus- 
tomed effect Bj the same bistorien however, it ia ingen» 
ouaty 
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XXIII. Hie form and confititution which c B N t . 
had been g^ven to flie Christiaa chiin:h in the iii. 
preceding century, not only retained its groimd ^j*"-^ 
in , every respect unaltered, but acquired ad- ^^uo. 
ditional strength and confirmation during the^ "^' 
age of 'Which we are now treating. Oyer every « 
congregation in the larger cities there presided a 

, pastor 



onalf acknowledged and most deeply deplored, tbat iutoad 
of tnniiag the liberty they tlius enjoyed to good acconnt, 
the Chiutians appear ta bare Etrep the rein to liceolioua- 
nan, and to have plunged into ni^ta of the moat inezonaa- 
ble and fatal nature : that diey became the prey of inteatiiie 
waia, congregation being aet in array agaiiut congregation, 
and paaton against paiton, whilst naud and dionmalation 
were on every side carried to the rery highest poadble ex- 
tent. Kor does tfaeinconaiderablepeTBeciitionof thesoldiery 
and seirants of the palace, which has just oome under our 
conuderation, appear to have had the least efieot iji correct- 
ing these erils. By an unforrdnate delosion or wayward- 
nea, the Christians seem rather to have been led to adi 
erime to crime, and their paitora so br from ^Mrmitting the 
miM and healing inflnence of Christianitf to exert itself in 
amaging theif mutual heats, affected more the chaimctw of 
de^tic rulers or tyrants, and aisomed to tiiei»Mln* iura- 
lioQS other things, a license no less incompatible with tiie 
respectability, than with the sacred duties of their office. It 
ia absolutely necessary that all these things should he taken 
into consideration by every one who may be desirous of 
Hoertainii^ the causes that gnre rise to the very heavy per- 
secution which took place some i^ort time subsequently to 
the period of which we are now treating. There seems in 
fact but little, if any room, to doubt, that the Chriitian^ 
throngh their imprudent conduct, furnished their adreraariei 
with the most fortnidable and efficient arms against diem* 
selves. Who, for instance, can hestate for a moment in 
tMlieVing that the heathen wonhtppers took occasioa from 
(he vices, the disseniioDB, and the disorderly con^ot of the 
Christians, to insjuuate into the emperor's mind, that it waa 
essentially leqainte to the public wel&re, that a sect so tni^ 
bnlent and prone to exdte oommotions, so impatient of 

Sdet, and so maiiiJestiy disposed to turn eVery indulnncfl 
at, might be granted Aem to a bad aoeoimt, dioud.bt 
•Hogether discoontenanoed and eitirpatad ? 
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CENT, pastor of d^ity and authority under the deno- 

lll. mination of a bishop : by whom, however, nothing 

^■^"'■'"^ even of a more private or particular nature could 

Coi»titn' be.resolved on, without calling in the advice and 

chriSti*" assistance of the presbyters, nor could anything 

commniiitT aflfectiug the general interests of the church be 

determined, without a reference in convocation to 

the people at large [ij. In point of dignity and 

authority, 

[i] Rospecting ihe rights and nnthority of the presbyten 
of Ihii age, much will be fannd collected from the early 
writers, by Dav. Rlondell. in hJB Apologia pro Seittantia 
Hiaronymi de Epixcopis el Prej6y(er(», p. 136, fie acq, 
and still more by Clauil. Fonteiua,(a bctitiotu name aaaamed 
by the very celebrated French theologian Jaa. Boileau) in 
bis treatise d« Antique Jure Pres6ylerorum in Regimina 
Bcclesiattieo, published at Turin 1676, in 12mo. Taking 
hoverer, one for all, t shall content myself on the present 
occasion, with alleging the sole authority of Cyprian, a 
writer distinguUied beyond all others for hia strenuous ezer* 
tioni in support of the dignity and anthority of the episcopal 
character, who not withstanding that he occauonalty assumes 
Bomewhat of a lofty ground, and lays claim to privileges of 
a very exalted nature, especially when heated in contending 
with those whom he pemeived to make a point of setting 
themselves in opposition (o his will, yet in a great variety of 
passages in his epistles ingenuously acknowledges that be 
could decide nothing as to matters of a higher moment, 
without calling in the advice and assistance of his clei^ 
and presbyters. By Ibis same writer also, although we at 
times find him actiug in opposition to his real sentiments, 
uid manifesting but little or no respect for the rights or the 
power of the people, yet when he ia properly master of 
himself, and si^rs a sense of justice to predominate over 
any particular will or wishes of his own, it is not pretended 
to be denied, that by no means the last or least considerable 
share in the government of the church or the regulatum of 
its concerns belonged to the congregation at large. By 
way of paring the reader the pains of an extenave research, 
and at the same time convincing him that in what I bkT« 
thus said I am borne out by my authority, I will here sab- 

{' tin certain of those passages in Cyprian's epistles to which 
have above alluded. Addressing himself to the presbytets 
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authority, the b^hops as well as the presbyters cent. 
with III. 

ati^ deacons of (he ohnrcb of Carthage, ^iit. v. p. 11. he (^,q^. 
writeaas follows. Ad id vera quod scripstrunt mihi lioBottb* 
Cornvresbyteri noslri Donatus et Foriunalus, Novalus CliriitUn 

, J^ -,.■' ■ coDununitT 

et Goratus, solus rescriserb nihil potdi, quando a 

Primordio Episcopatus met slaluerim nihil sine 
consilio veslro (that is of tho presbyteiB and deacons) si 
SINE CONSSNSU Plbbis msd privatim sentmlia gereri. 
Sed cum ad vos per Dei graliam venero, tunc da Us 
qucB val gesla sunt, vet gerenda, sicur hokob kutuus 
posoiT in commune tractabimus. And in this the Africui 
prelate discriminates rery accurate]]', for we may observe bo 
represents it as bis duty in matters of any moment to call in 
the advice and assistance of the presbyters and deacons ; 
bnt that it was only for their approbation or consent that 
the people were referred to. That ia to say, the bishop in 
the first instance, consulted with the presbyters and deacons, 
ss to any matter of importance that might present itself for 
consideration, without making any reference whatever to 
the people : but when the bishop and his clergy had, after 
due deliberation, determined on what appeared most eirpe- 
dient and desirable to be done, it was then submitted, in a 
general convocation, to the people at large, by whom it 
might be either approved of or rejected ; an option of this 
kind always resting with them, and it not being necesswy 
that they should ratify any thing of which they did not ap- 
prove, notwithstanding it might have come recommended 
to them by the bishop and bis advisors. A passage of 
umilar purport occurs in Epist. xiii. p. 23. Hoc et 
Verecundite et Disciplinee el vita ipsi omnium nostrum 
convenit, ut Priepositi COK Clbro convenientes, 
PH^SBNTI ETiAU STANTiua Plebe, quibus et ipsit pro 
Fide el Timore sua Honor habendua est, disponere 
omnia Conbilii communis religione possimus. Again, 
on being requested by his presbyters and deacons to deter- 
mine on the cases of two deacons and an acolothyst, who, 
after having lapsed, had returned again to the church, he, in 
Epist. xxviii. p. 39. in the most unequivocal terms, replies 
that he was not competent to decide the matter of himself: 
Desiderastis quoque ut de Philumeno et Fortunalo 
hypodiaconis el Pavorino Acolytho, qui medio tem- 
pore recesserunt el nunc venerunl, quid miki videalur 
rascriiam. Cut rei soTn fotui ub soluh Jodioeh dabs, 
cum multi adhuc de Ciero absentes sint, nee locum 
■ VOL. III. 2 B tman 
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B N T. with regard to each other, aU stood on a footing 
III. of 



Coi^tQ- ^^t**"* vtf/ tero rfpelandum putaverunt, et kiee tingU' 
tionottht lorum traetanda sit et Umanda plenius ratio, non 

Mmm^ty '*"^''' •^"^ CoLLEOIB MEIS 8ED ET CUM PleBE IPSA 

ENIVBHSA. On aDDther occasiun having wiihout calling 
for the advice of the presbyters, appointed a reader and 
snbdeacon, be thus, in Epist. xxiv. p. 33. exciues his con- 
duct to bis clergy on the ground of necessity. Fecisse me 
sciatii Leetorem Saturum et Hypodiaconum Optatum 
Confessorem, quos jampridem communi Cokcilio Clera 
proximos feceramus. Nihil ergo n me absentibus vabis 
Nortw factum est .■ sed quod jam priilem comtnuni 
Contilio omnium nostrum coBperal'SEEEssiT AT RvaaESTR 
promoium est. By Cyprian's own confession, then, we 
see that it would have been a thing sltt^ether new and 
unwarranted, bad he taken upon him to appoint any 
one to even the lowest situation in the chnrch, sucb aa 
that of reader or Bubdeacon, without the Icnowledge and 
advice of his presbytcre. There are, I am well awaie, 
examples to be found, of Cyprian's having appointed pres- 
byten and readers, without the consent of the clergy 
and the people. Numidicus, for instance, it appears, 
was created by bim a presbyter, {Epist. xxiv. p. 48.) 
and Celerinus, and Aurelius, and possibly others, made dea- 
cons, {Epist. xxiiii. xsxiv. p. 46. & seq.^ without refer- 
ring to any one, except a small number of his clergy. But 
all these, it is to be observed, were confessors, and had given 
very distinguished proofs of their constancy and fortitude ; 
and so highly were the claims of confessors estimated in the 
primitive church, that they were regarded as baring been 
peculiarly designated to the sacred ministry by the finger of 
God himself. The bishop might, therefore, ordain (hem of 
his own sole authority, without any sort of reference to 
either his clergy or the people ; and in so doing, so far 
from infringing on ancient right or established usage, be ra- 
ther acted iri conformity to it. Of the correctness of what 
I thus state, the reader may readily satisfy himself, by refer- 
ring to those epistles of Cyprian to bis preAyters and people, 
in which he adverts to the ordination of those perHona, or, 
to use an expreedoa of Tertullian, their Allectio in Clerum. 
la the epislle addressed by him to his clergy and people rea- 
.pecting Aurelius, whom he had appointed a reader, he com* 
mences in the following terms : Cyprianus presbyttrh 
et diaconis et pUbi univerme saiwtem ! In ordinal 
tionibua 
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of the most perfect equality. With a view cent. 
however, iii. 



lioniius cleTtcorum,Jratres eariisimi, solemua vos ante Cotutita- 
consulere, et mores et merita singvlorum communi Hon of flia 
eonsilio -ponderare. (Allusion is here fint made to the ^^Mto 
Jus commune, the common right, the ordinary and esta- 
blished usage ; now foIltiWB the Jus extraordinartum, the 
pririlege enjoyed by confessors.) Hed nxpeetnnda non sunt 
testimonia kumana, cum preeeedunt dioina svffragia : 
that is in the case of the confMSOTs, nham God himself 
by the fortitude with which he had inspired them, had pro- 
nounced worthy of the Bacred ministry, the suffrages of the 
dergyand people were not necessary. Neither can Cyprian, 
•Ten in this case be said to ha^e acted entirely alone, for it 
appears that there were wme few of the presbyters present 
with him, Hunc igitur Fratres diltctissimi, a me et a 
Collegis, qui priKsenles aderanl, ordinatum sciatis. 
In like manner he, in Rpist. xxiiv. p. 47, speaks respecting 
the appointment of CelerinUB to the office of reader. Ego ei 
Collega met, qui prcesentes aderanl, referimus ad vos 
Celerinum Fratrem nostrum Virtutib»s par iter et 
Moribus gloriosum, Clero nostra, non kumana suffra- 
gatione, (^. e. not by the sufir&ges of the clergy and people) 
BED D[TiN& DioN'ATioNB (which God had manifested by 
inspiring htm with fortitude equal to the enduraace of the 



torments to which he bad been subjected) conjunctum, 
Somewhnt further on he proceeds: Nee fas/ue 
decebat sine honore ecclesiastico esse, i/uem . 



s honoravit coeleslis Gloria Dignitate. The un- 
skilled in early Christian affairs and opinions must of course 
be at a low to make out what this means, and the com- 
mentators on Cyprian have no less in this, than in a variety 
of other things, on which light might, and ought to have 
been thrown, by a reference to ancient eccleiiaatical rights 
and regulations, left them entirely without asaistance. I 
will Qierefore endeavour, as far as 1 am able, to explain in 
what sense God was at that time understood to have 
honoured this illustrious confessor Celestinus, (who for the 
quce of no less than nineteen days had proved himself superior 
to every kind oftorture that the enemies of hia religion could 
inflict, and bore in his body many very severe traces of th» 
snfieiingsthat he had undergone) eoelestis gloria dignitate. 
In these early ages of the church a belief prevailed that the 
souls of mar^tB and confenon were, immediately on ibeir 
quitting tbs body, conveyed to tha legiom of celestial glory : 
Boch 
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c B N T . however, to the better maintenance of order and 
III. regularity 

cSSita? ■""''' bowevcr, wm not deemed to be the cage with the 
tioDofthe wnlB of other CbrUtians, these latter being considered 
Cbiiitian Bg having to await the coming of the supreme judge 
'*'^'™'^ in a sort of middle state. See, amongst others, Ter- 
tullian de Anima, cap. 66. p. 353. & seq. Nullis, 
says he, ronvphcea, paradixi janilrix, cedit, nisi qui in 
Chritto decesseritit, (the martyrs) non in Adam. Nova 
mora pro Deo, BT sxTSJtOKDBtJtRi A pro Christo, alio et 
privata excipitur Hospitio. Habes etiam de Paradiso a 
nobis lAbellttm, quo constHuimus ohneu animah (i. e. 
which shall he separated from the body by an ordinary death) 
mtad it^feros (in some sort of middle place) sequestrari a 
Domino. Whoever^ therefore, had, through God's asus- 
tance, faeen enabled to siiatnn the tortures and fiery tiials to 
which, in times of persecution, the Christiani of those days 
were subjected, was considered as having obtained for him- 
self a title to celestial glory, and as one publicly honored by 
Ood with the dignity of it. The meaning of Cyprian, then, 
most have been this : that a man whom God bad expressly 
desigDated as an heir of celestial glory, and to whom, imme- 
diately after death, a place would be as^gned amongst the 
spirits of the blessed, must, withoutall question, be amply en- 
titled to a station amongst the teachers and ministers of the 
ohnrch militant here on earth. The same account is g^ven 
by Cyprian, Epist, xixv. p. 49. of Numidicus, a distin- 
guiched confe«aor, whom he had appointed a. presbyter, 
without any reference to the clergy or the people: — > 
Admottitoa not at inatrucloa aciatis dignationr 
DiriNA (light will be found thrown on this by what we hare 
already remarked above,^ ut Numidicus presbyter adacri' 
batur presbyterorum Carthaginiensium numero et no- 
biscum sedaat in Clero, luce clarissima eonfeasionia 
illuslria. We may hence perceive what gave rise to the 
ciutom in the primitive church of bestowing ordination on 
confenors, without expecting them to be poaaessed of either 
the learning, or the other qualifications that were usually 
required in candidates for the sacred ministry. The couns 
of reasoning which gave birth to it should seem to hare been 
this: — "The confessora, by the fortitude and constancy which 
they have displayed under the most excnitiattng tortures, 
and even in the very face of death itself, have through divine 
mercy entitled themselves to celestial happiness b^ond all 
other ChristianB : iti> but juat and right, therefore, that 
those 
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regularity in the association of churches, a cer- cent. 



those whom God has ao remarkabiy hononred, ahooM be con"it^ 
honoured also by the church, and be placed in a situation tion of the 
superior to that of other Christians. Neither is it necessary Ctiristion 
that the consent of the clergy and the people should be qIj- '^""'"""''^ 
tained, as in other caaes, previously to their being received 
into tho sacred Ministry ; the divine suffrage in their favour 
being of itself sufficient. The bishop, therefore, having once 
clearly satisCed himself as to this, may proceed of Iris own 
authority to bestow on them ordination without any reference 
whatever to either the cleigy or the people." But to return. 
There is no passage in Cyprian that more clearly demou- 
atrates that the clergy and the people had a share with the 
bishop in the government of the church, than one that occurs 
in Epist. sxvii. p. 37. 38. yet, strange to say, this passage 
has hifherio entirely escaped the attention of all the learned 
writers that have at different times employed their pens on this 
subject. Dominus nosier, saya he, cujus preecepta el monila 
ohiervare debemus, Esiscopi honorem et ecclesi/s sua 
rationem disponens in evangelio loquitur et dicit Petto, 
ego tibi dico quin lu es Petras et super islam Pelram 
2Edificaba ecclesiam meam et PorlcE inferorum non 
vincant earn, 8(c. Inde per temporum et suecessionum 
vices episcoporum ordinatio et ecelcsiie ratio decurril, 
ut eccleiim super episcopos constituetur , el omnis 
actus ectdesia per eoidem pneposilas gviernelur. 
Cum hoc ilaquB divina lege fundalum sit, miror quoi- ■ 
dam audaci temeritale sic mthi scribere voluissa, ut 
Ecclesite nomine litteras facerent, quando eeclesia in 
episcapo «t clero tl in omnibus stantibus sit constitufa. 
The course of argumentation here pursued hy Cypriau is un- 
qneatiooably such as may deservedly be regarded with ■ 
feeling little short of contempt : for no one can possibly 
agree with him in thinking that these words which he here 
dtes of Christ to Peter, contain a deGnition of ecclesiastical 
and episcopal rights. The conclusion, however, at which be 
arrives is well deserving of attention : for in the first place he 
expressly lays it down, that the church was conadtulcd super 
Episcopos " over the bishops," which is the saroe thing 
as saying that it was made superior to the bishops ; whence 
it follows that the supreme power in sacred a&irs must re- 
nds in the church, and that the biahop can neither appoint 
nor determine any thing relating thereto, without the con- 
GUireDoe or consent of the church. Id the next place he ex- 
plaina 
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CENT, tain degree of precedence, accompanied with a 
HI. more 

C^tZ- P'***"" ^^^^ ^ ^°*''^ ^^' ^ *" oixlerstand by the tenn 
tjon of the " church ; " viz. that it compreheiida not merely (he clergy, 
ChriiiMQ bnt omnea stantes, that ia, the whole mnltifnde or body 
^ of thoBo who had neither apostatized, nor been expelled 
from the ohurch, bnt remained stedfast in the faith and in 
commnnioD with the brethren. Thirdly, we are told by 
bim, that it ia the province of the bishop to luperintend or 
prerade over all the acts of the church ; omnis actus ecelesice 
per eosdtm jyrapositoa gubtrnetur . — tbatiajinorherwonlg 
it belongs to the bishop to preside over the aeemblies of the 
church, to propose the subjects of deliberation, and to collect 
the anfiagea. More than thia cannot possibly here be meant 
by the term " goveni," inasmuch as he bas previously de- 
clared that the church was greater than and superior to the 
bishop. Had the term " govern," as here used, been 
meant to express the power of dictating to the Church in 
what manner it should decree, or of exacting from it an ac- 
quiescence in every thing that to the bishops own private 
judgment might appear expedient or proper, the church mnri 
in that case have held a subordinate rank, andinstead of being 
Euperior to the bishop, must unquestionably have been hu 
interior. If ii be true that the church was posaessed of more 
Butbority and power than the bishop, the church must of 
necesuty have been free and uncontrouled. Finally he 
asserts that alt these things are deducible from (be commands 
of Christ, and have their foundation in the divine law. To 
what extent this may he correct we shall not stay to enqtdre, 
it if anfficient for us that to Cyprian himself this appeared 
to be the case. From what we have thus brought forward, 
it must, we think, be obviously incumbent on those of the 
learned to correct themselves, who have hitherto maintained 
that in those cases where we find Cyprian calling for the 
aid and concurrence of the clergy and the people, and 
associating them with himself in the management of the 
affidrs of uie church, we are to consider him as acting rather 
under the influence of modesty and prudence, than in 
obedience to any established authority or right. We have 
bere an express denial of this from bis own lips, and an 
express avowal that a bi^op, who in an affair of any mo- 
ment should take upon bim to come to a decinon without 
calling <m the clergy and the people for their advice anil 
concurrence, would be guilty of a direct and abwlnte vio- 
lation of the commands of our blessed Saviour. 
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more than ordinary measure of respect, was cent. 
yidded to the bishop who presided over the iii. 
church of the principal city of the province, ^f"''^ 
For this there had now arisen the greater neces- Coastiw- 
sity, in consequence of the practice having qJ,";^^* 
become more frequent and general of convening community 
councils, in which the representatives of the dif- 
ferent churches deliberated and resolved on 
what appeared most likely to promote the spiri- 
tual interests and welfare of the province or 
provinces to which they belonged. The same 
reason which occasioned a superior degree of 
respect to be thus paid to the bishop of the 
principal city within each individual province, 
caused also a certain sort of pre-eminence and 
authority to be recognised in the bishops of the 
respective metropolitan cities of Asia, Africa, 
and Europe : a marked preference, beyond the 
others, being unquestionably given to the bishop 
of Rome. In those days, however, any such 
character as that of supreme arbiter or judge of 
the universal church, or bishop of bishops, or 
of Christ's vicar here on earth, was altogether 
unheard of and unknown [ft]. To the 
deacons 

[i.] So many, and such very decuive testimonies in 
&TOur of the libertyand equality of Ihe Christian churches in 
diia century, have fiom time to lime been brought fornaid 
by learned men, in the course of the great controversy re- 
specting the pre-eminence of the bishop of Rome, that those 
who in the present day peruat in maintaining that a certain 
degree of power and jurisdiction was at this period exer- 
cised by any one individual church over the rest, may well 
be regarded as the HupporteiB of a stct and of early prejudices, 
rather than of the cause of truth. It ehouM seem hatcever 
that by those who would willingly have us believe, that in this 
century, as in succeeding times, the whole of the European 
churches were subject to the see of Rome, it is imagined 
that argumeuta in their favour^ of a more than ordinary de- 
greo 
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CENT, deacons there were now added, in the lai^r 
III. and 

P*"" "^ giee of cogency aud weight, are to be (teriTed from the wri- 
UoDofOie 'i"gs of the very celebrated bishop of Carthage; a thing 
Chiistlmii that cannot but appear wonderful lo Ihose who aim ut ob- 
commnnity (ainicg an impartial view of the question, inasmuch as those 
who egpoiue the contrary side, and maintain that, at this 
period, no oatennble bead or supreme biahop had been ever 
recognised by the church, are well known lo rest themselves 
chiefly for support on the testimony of this same Uluatnous 
author. The case can be resolved only in one or the 
other of these two ways : either Cyprian must have been al- 
together misunderstood fay one of the contending parries, or 
have been inconustent with himsell^ and been possessed of 
^ liut very indistinct and inaccurate notions of the subject 
on which he was treating. By way of assistingthe reader, 
I will place before him all that appears to me pajsible to be 
urged on either side, and will finally submit to him the judg- 
ment at whicb, in my opinion, such as it is, we must even- 
tually and unavoidably arrive. In the iirst place, neither, 
in any of the epistles yet extant, addressed by Cyprian to Cor- 
nelius, Lucius, and Stephen, successively bi^ops of Rome, nor 
yet in the few which have reached ua addressed to Cyprian in 
return by Cornelius, do we find the slightest expression from 
which It can be inferred that either of these entertained any 
id«B whatever as to superiority of jurisdiction, dignity, or sta- 
tion. In the age of which we are treating, no less than in that 
under which we now live, there were certain forms and 
modes of expression observed by persons of an iuferiorrank 
when addressing theroselves to their superiors, as also by 
those holding a superior rank in society, when engaged in 
any sort of intercourse with their inferiors, ; although, per> 
haps, with regard to domination and obsequiousness, things 
, might not then have arrived at the extent to which they 

were subsequently carried. But in none whatever of the 
epistles to which I refer, is there any thing at all of thia kind 
to he discovered. In addressing himself to the bishops of 
Rome, Cyprian atibeies to precisely the same form of words 
which be makes use o[ in saluting other bishops, and 
styles them simply bis 6relhren and colleagues. The 
tame observatioAs are applicable to the epistles addressed 
by Cornelius to Cyprian, in none of which is there 
to be found the smpHcst expression implying a pretension to 
any thing like a superiority of rights or of power. In point 
of fact, indeed, Cyprian should seem occauonally to have 
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and more opulent churches, a variety of C E N T . 
inferior iii. 

RSBumed the upper band ; (or we find him not only seTerely co^tltn" 
censuring Stephen for having arrogated to himself an un- don of the 
becoming degree of consequence and authority, but also ChriBti»n 
most freely reprehending^ and correcting Cornelius when he 
conceived him to have acted wrong: Pet. de Marca, I well 
remember, in his work de Concordia Sacerdotii et Imperii 
iib. vii. cap. I. p. 988. as well as man; others, would wil- 
lingly, ttata Cyprian's letter to Stephen respecting Marcian, 
bishop of Aries, E^ist. Ixvii. p. 115. make it appear that 
Stephen was acknowledged by Cyprian to he possessed of ■ 
primacy in ihe church ; inasmuch as Cyprian therein exhorts 
himto write in the fullest manner to the bishops of both Gauls, 
thatthey should no longer suffer Mercian, the friend of No- 
ntian, to insult the college of bishops : whence this very 
learned nriter would infer that Stephen possesaeil a certain 
sort of jmisdiotinn over the bishops of Gaul. With a greater 
degre« of wariness Balazius, in hia Adnotat. p. 488. after 
having with much circumspection urged variniis things that 
lo him appeared to pwjsess some weight in this controversy, 
arrives at the conclusion, that Cyprian was aware that the 
defence of the canons was committed to the bishop of Rome ; 
that is, according to the sense of the Gallican church, to which 
this learned writer obviously conforms himself. But I would 
willingly put it in the most simple and general way to every 
one capable of forming a judgment in regard lo the subject, 
whether any snob reasoning as the following, can possibly 
be iidmitted to poeeess any force r — Cyprian exhorts Stephen 
to write to the bishops of Gaul, that they should stop Mar- 
onn from giving any further offence : — Cyprian therefore 
must have understood that Stephen was possessed of a certain 
sort of superiority or command over the bishops of Gaul. Is 
Aere any one I would ask, so ignorant as not to know that 
we are every day in the hahit of applying to people to for- 
ward our views, or to act in conformity to our wishes as to 
any particular point, without our possessing in the smallest 
degree a right or power of dictating to such persons? — The 
controversy too, between Cyprian and Stephen, as to the 
baptism of heretics, of which we have given tho history 
■bova, cannot hut be allowed to poceess vast weight in pro- 
ving, that no one at this time considered the bishop of Rome 
as invested with the character of supreme mhiter or judge in 
eoelesiaetical affairs. Indeed, by those of the opposite side, it 
k found impoBBiUe to deny this : and ihey therefore have 
VOL. 111. 2 F recourse 
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CENT, inierior officers, under the denominations of 
MI. Subdeacons 

CoMtitn- fB<=aur8e to every expedient in tbeir power, that can tend ta 
timiof the obscure or give a false aspect to this memorable controreny. 
^^dan Cyprian, it will be reiiiembered, having called together cer- 
tain bisliops, came to a determination, in conjuDction with 
them, that heretics of every description, on their coming over 
to the church, should be baptized afresh. This resolation of 
himself and his colleagues, he, not from any aense of duty or 
obligation, but merely aa a matter of courteiy, thought pro- 
per to communicate to the biahop of Romo : /fcsc, BBya he, 
ad consoienliam tuam, fraler carisaimt, et pro honore 
communi, el pro simplici dilectiong pertuUmus, Episi, 
luii, p. 129. At this determination it nill alio ho recoN 
lected, that Stephen thought proper to take great offence, 
and in hia reply to Cyprian's communication, expressed 
himself in a very haughty and imperioua manner. The lat- 
ter regarding all this arrogance with merited contempt, 
remained stedfast in his former resolution, and convening 
another and more numerous council of the neighbouring 
bishops, found himself still further strengthened in it by their 
united sufirages. Irritated beyond meaanre at this pertina- 
city on the part of Cyprian, Stephen proceecied to the lengthy 
not of expelling him from the church, aa ia commonly repre- 
sented, but of pronouncing him unworthy of his commiuiioit. 
This ebullition of wrath was treated by Cyprian with diadain, 
itnd looked upon by the rest of the bishops as highly anbe- 
coming and diagracefal. Now aa these thin^ are not mat- 
ter of mere conjecture, but are capable of the clearest and 
most decisive proof, who ia there, I would aak, (hat can, aitei 
contemplating them, believe that the Roman pontiff or 
bishop was at this period possessed of any sort of predomi- 
nating jurisdicUon or authority 7 Poadbly it may be said by 
some that Cyprian was in the vrrong, and suffering faimaeV 
to be carlried away by a warmth ol' temper, was for the tim^ 
nnmindfulof the respect that was due to the biahop of Rome. 
But this objection can have no poamble weight whatever : 
for had Cyprian been guilty of anything inconsittent with 
bis duty, he would have been reproved and leil to himself 
by the other biahops ; whereas, instead of this, they were 
obviously of opinion that it was Stephen and not Cyprian 
iwho was in the wrong. It should seem, therefore, by this, 
lo be placed beyond all controversy, that at the time we am 
speaking of, somewhat poaubly in point of honoraiy diitino- 
lion or precedence might have been yieUed to the biAop <^ 
Rome 
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Subdeacoos, Acolylhists, Ostiaries, Readers, c e n t-. 
and III. 

Rome, but nothing whatever implying a superiority of pow- Form and 
u or authoritjr. Abundant testimony, of the clearest and u^q of^^ 
moat deciflivB kind, in cunfirm^tioi] of tbiii, is also to be col- chiiitiui 
hcted from Cyprian'a correapondeooo and conduct whilst >^ 
tbia affiiir waii in agitation. Irk an epistle to Quintiu, 
E^isl. Ixsi. p. 127. be denies anything like a primacy or 
preeminence in point of anibotity to have been poneasud 
even by the apoitle Peter himself: Na^ nee Peirus quern 
frimam Domimu tUgit, et super quern jEdificavit Bo- 
elesiam suam — vindieavit aibi aliquid insolenter aut 
arroganter aaaumpail, ul dtcerel se primaium tenere et 
obtemperari a noveilia at posleris sibi oportere. If 
than, BCGotding to Cyprian, the apostle Peter himself did 
not poMess a primacy or pre-eminence of aulhoiicy in the 
chorch, and neither pretended to uor wished for the power 
of enacting inviotable laws, how coiild it be posuble for 
this same author to ascribe such primacy and power to a suc- 
cessor merely of St. Peter, and oi' course, vasdy an inferior to 
that celebrated apostle ? In Episl. Iisiii. p. 137. and other 
places, be expressly represents all bishops as being, in every 
respect, independent, and subject to the control of no one 
whomsoever. Unusqutsque Episcoporum quodpuial fa- 
eial, kabtns arbitrii sui libaram potestaUm . How very 
decidedly doea this oppose itself to the opinion of those who 
maintain that all b^hops ought to conform themselvea 
to the dictates of the Roman see ? Did, however, the pas- 
sage just cited leave any room for doub !Ld to biBseiiliments 
in regard to this point, they will be found expressed by 
him in a still more explicit and determinate manner, in hii 
address to iha council of Carthage de Hasrelicis baplizandit 
p. 329. A's^Ke enim quisquatn nostrum, says be, Episcopwm 
M tisa Epiaeoporam constituit, aut tyrannico terror a ad 
obaa^uendi neeessilatem collagas suos adigit, quundo 
habeat ommis KnacoFUS pro licentia Ubertatis ei poles- 
talis «u<« arhitrium proprium tamque judicart ab alto 
turn pMsit, quam nee ipse potest allerma judicare . Sed 
expectemus vniverai judicium Domini nostri Jem 
Christi, qui anus et solus, habet potestatem et prispo- 
nendi noa in accleiim sucegubernationeet deaetu nos- 
tro judieandi. This extract can surely require iieitbLT 
illnstration nor comment, I pass over a variety of passages 
of a umilar import, and shall add to those already cited 
nerely one utber, that, of itself, should seem mom 
than 
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' B N T . and Exorcists : the reason of which appoint- 
in- meats 



Co^tiM' ^"* safficdent to our purpose. It is taken from % letter ad- 
tioD of the drened by Cypriiu to Conielius, bishop of Borne, Epttt. 
*^''™'i^ Iv. p. 86. and ia couched in the following terma. Nam 
cum statutum sil ab omnibtis nobis, tt tefuum sit pa- 
riter ac justum, vt uniuscujusqut cautia UUc avdiatur, 
ubi »»t crimen admissum, et singulis pastoribus Portio 
Orngis sit adseripta, quam ragat tuMiquisqut tlgvber- 
net, rationem sui actus Domino redditunu oporttt uli- 
quE eos, quibus prasumus, non circumcuraare,nte tpis- 
coporum cnncordiam cohmrsntem — eoUidera, sed agere 
iUio eauaaam auam ubi et accuaatorts habere et tester 
sui criminis poasint : nisi si paueia desparaiia etperditii 
tainor videtur esae auctorilas Epiaeoporvm in Africa 
constitutorum, qui jam da iliia judicaverunl. With • 
Tiew to the right understanding of this extract, it may no^ 
perhaps, be improper to remark, that Felicis»inuB aiid Por- 
tunalus, both of them adversaries of Cyprias, bad r^xdrml 
to Rome, and implored the Bsaistance of Comeliiu. Cy- 
prian naturally felt highly indignant at this, and In 
bis letter, in the first place, reminds Cornelius that with the 
unanimous consent of all tha bishops, it had been reaoived. 
that thd CBsea of all transgressors shoold be brought to trial 
in the district within which the offences of which tbey wore 
accused were charged lo have been committed. Houoe it 
is most clearly manifest, that all Christian bishops trete, at 
that time, regBrded, in point of power or aulhority, 
as being on a footing of the most perfect equality ; and dud 
no one amongst them had assumed to binuelf the character of 
arbiteroTsupreme judge. But what follows must render thia, if 
possible, still more strikiiigly evident, foritia stated by Cyprian 
in the second place, that a certain portion of Christ's flock was 
committed to the proper individual care, niperintendanoe, 
and government of each bishop, free from the iuterfeieiioe or 
judgment of any other: and thirdly, that no bishop bad any 
judge, lord, or master, to whom he wm MConntaUe for hb 
actions and conduct, save Cbri«t alone. Hence he, in the fbtnth 
place, concludes that a sentence or deareepromulgatedby one 
bishop, cannot under any pretence be reversed or altervd by 
the others: and lastly^ that the authority of the AfrictB 
bishops was not less than that of the bishop of Rome^ and 
that the contrary would be found to be maintained only by 
men of anr-. abandoned or desperate chaiacter. In spp*- 
rilioii to these testunoniei, however, lO veaiaikable fer dwir 
penpicnity 
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ments is, I rather think, to be sought for io c E n t . 
the III. 



coramimitf 



peT^icaily &nd precinon, the advocates of the RoruBD Ke c^mti^ 
bring foTwaid othera, in which Cyprian himsdf leeins aha- tion of the 
gether to enerrate the force of what ia to be found so re- CbriitUn 
peatedly itated in his writings, respecting the perfect equality *""" 
of biflhopa, and to attribute ta the bishop of Rome a certain 
sort of preeminence in point of authority and power. They 
remaik, for instance, that in a variety of pasuges Cyprian 
leproacnts Chriot tccUiiiim svam super rttrum ortgint 
unitaUs el ralionit fundasae. I shall lay before the 
reader merely one passage of this kind, which occurs in 
Epi^t- Izxiii. p. 131, Nam Petro printum Dominus, 
Muper qutm ^dificavil ecclesiam el und* unitalis origi- 
ntm instituit et attendit, poleslatem istam dtdit, ui id 
aolveretwr in Cotlis, quod Hie solvisset in Terris. Et 
post reswrrectionem quoque ad Apostoios loquitur, ^ft. 
They moreover urge, that on account of the dignity thns 
confarrad by Christ ou th« apoatle Petei, the church of Home 
ia styled by Cyprian, Epist. It. p. 86. Petri caihedram, et 
eecUsiam principalem, u»de unitas lacerdotalia orta 
ett. One of the chief passages, however, on which tbey 
rely, is the following, which occurs in his Treatise de Uni' 
tats EeclesitB, p. 196 & seq. We shall give it literally 
(torn the edition of Baluxius, at the same time, however, ap- 
priaing the reader that the more ancient copies do not cqf- 
reapond therewith, and that it has been strongly sospected, 
nay, we inay even go the length of saying proved, that out of 
a seal for upholding the pretensions of the chuich of Rome, 
certain of the learned were subsequently induced to exercise 
their ingennity in corrupting and dilating this passage ac- 
cording to the suggesUons of their own fancy. Loquitur 
Oominua ad Pelrum : Ego tibi dico, inquit, quia tu ea 
Petrtu, aituper kana Petram adificaho eceleaiammeam. 
St iterum eidem post resurrectionem suam dieit, patce 
onw meas. Super ilium utiuin ^difical Eeclesiam su- 
am, et ilii paseendas maridat oties suas, Et quamvis 
apostolia omnibus post resurrectionem suam parent 
pateatatem tribuat, et dicat sicut misit me paler, et 
egv mitto vos, accipite spirilum sanctum — tamen ut 
umtatem manifestaret, unitatis ejiisdem originem ah 
una ineipientem sua auctoritate disposuit. Hoc erant 
uti^ua et cateri apostoU, quodfuil Petrus, pari consor- 
Ho praditi el honoris el potestatis, sed exordium ab 
umitatt profieisilur, et prtmatus Petro datur, ut una 
Christi 
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CENT. 

III. the pride and fastidiousness of the deacons, 
^— ^^ whose 

Constitn- 

ChriBd""" ^^"'^* Ecetssia et cathedra una monslretur. — Hanc 
commDuHr Ecelesia unitalem gui nun tenet, tenere se fidem cre- 
dit? Qui Ecclesia reniiilur et reiistit, qui cathadram 
Petri, super quern fundata est Ecclesia, deseril, in 
Ecchiia sa esse confidit ?. Protn these passages the emi- 
nently learned cbatucfers by whom they are brought forward 
imagine it to be incontroverlibly proved, that the biahop of 
Rome was regarded by Cyprian as the bead of the nntrer- 
aal church, and clearly recognised by bim as the sovereign 
spiritaal judge and leg^ator. Nor do they confine this way 
of tbiDkiDg to Cyprian alone, but represent it as the opinion 
of the age, and of the whole Christian church. Now by 
those who may be desirous of at once cutting the matter 
Bhort, it may in few words be replied, that supposing the au- 
thenticity of the abo7e passage unimpeachable, it cannot be 
regarded aa putting ns in possession of aity thing beyond 
the private individual opinion of Cyprian ; for tbat the wbole 
church were of bis way of thinking in thisrespect, is beyond 
the power of any one to prove. Others, indeed, subsequently 
to the time of Cyprian, may have e>:preased themselves in a 
nearly similar way, but ihese are to be regarded as merely 
treading in his steps ; for the weight and autbarity which 
the sentimeuta of this distinguiihed prelate and martyr ob- 
tuned amongst tho Christiana, almost exceed belief, his opi- 
nions being looked upon by many even in the light of divine 
oracles. Cyprian, it may also be remarked, and without 
danger of contradiction, ereit from those who in other res- 
pects consider bim as of the most exalted and sacred charac- 
ter, bad obviously imbibed many verr fatile^ vain, and super- 
stitious opinions, and is at times to be found patTouising errors 
of no inconsiderable importance. It should seem, therefore, in 
this instance, highly necessary to inquire how far his opinion 
may be consonantwitb the truth, and whether it maynotiEther 
. be re^rded as one of those errors into which be occasion- 
ally fell. If our estimate of its merits, is lo be drawn from 
the reasoning and arguments by which Cypiian himself 
supports it, nothing I am apprehenrave can save it from being 
regarded as one of those to which no man in bis senses can 
possibly subscribe' It may further be ui^d that the pri- 
macy and dignity ofwliich Cyprian speaks, is never ascribed 
by bim to the bishop of Rome, but to the church of Bome- 
Kow the church, as w« hare just above shewu, is pronounced 
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whose situation having been rendered more cent. 

easy 



by Cypri&n himself, to be superior to the bishop, and to Car^n- 
connst of tbc bishop, the clei^ and the whole congregation Hon of ths 
of believers. Were it therefore altogether as indispuUble, Chriitiao 
as to these very learned asserlersuf the papal cUi mi, it ap- 
pears to be, that a supremacy orer all other churches is stiri- 
bnted by Cyprian to the church of Home, it would still, by 
no means, appear, that he ascribed it to the bishops of that 
church ; for unless we would make him iocuDnstent with 
himself, Ije must be understood as meaning merely this; — 
the general congregatioi) of Christianire^dent at Rome, toge- 
ther with their bishops and clergy, posresa a power over the 
universal church. But how very far removed is this from 
the. opinion of those who hold up to us the bishop of Rome 
as iavesled with the character of Christ's vicegerent upon 
earth ! But uot to avail ourselves of answers of this kind, 
which we should, however, wuh it to be observed are 
not to be despised, let us at once snbinit the question 
to the strictest nnd most severe examination. Prom 
the passages then first above cited by us from Cyprian's 
TTiitings, it must beyond all controveisy be admitted as a 
thing clearly recognised by him, thnt all the bishops of the 
Christian church are perfectly on a level in point of power, 
jurisdiction, and authority: that none of them are respon- 
nbje to any master, lord, or judge, save Jesus Christ alone : 
and that the African bishops were in no respect of minor 
consequence, nor in any degree inferior to the bishop of 
Rome himself. If we will listen however to the assertors 
of the papal supremacy, it is clear from the different pas- 
sages next above adduced, that in the church thero is cue 
biuiop, namely, the bishop of Home, invested with an 
authority over all the rest, and that the African prelates 
were consequently inferior to the bishop of Rome, and 
bound to conform themselves to his orders and decrees. 
These two positions, if must be sufficiently obvious, are at 
direct variance with each other : and we are therefore 
necessarily driven to one or other of the two following con- 
elusions ; — 1. That Cyprian is inconsistent with himself and 
propounds one opinion at one time, and a directly opposite 
one at another; or 2. That what he says in one )ilace, is as 
ffti as possible to be so understood and interpreted^ as that it 
may not clash or interfere with what is to be found advanced 
by him in othei parts of his writings. It will be for the 
learned supporters of the dignity of the Komnn see, and the 
Pontifical* 
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respectable than in former days, 
they 

CwSs"? pontificate to detenniue which of these two they will Bilopt. 
tioD of the Shoald they bo led to prefer tho farroer, and admit, that 
ChriitiM Cyprian had, in different places, advanced contradictory 
cnnnnunitf Qpi„JQj,g^ there will at once be an end to all his authority, 
nor can any thing be ever afterwards either egtabliahed or 
set Rslde by bis testimony ; for what credit or authority can 
poanbly belong la any writer who betrays auoh an alter 
diuegard of consistency, as to maintain in different placflfl 
opinions so ihoroughly ditcordant and coutradictory. at for 
the one to be necessarily destructire of the other? It re- 
mains then to see what would be the effect of their adopting 
the Utter conclusion, namely, that what is said by this dis- 
tin((uisbed writer in one place, ought, as far as poaible,- to 
be BO understood and interpreted, as rather to be rendered 
in accordance with, than repugnant to what we find said by 
him in others. Now, by universal consent it has long been 
established as a maxim, that light should oyer be made Ihe 
guide and expositor of obscurity, or in other words that 
uiose panages in which the sense of any writer shall be 
found clearly and definitely expressed, should be made tha 
stindard for interpreting and elucidating any other pssaages 
wherein be tDWy not have explained his meaning with an 
equal degree of perspicuity and precision : for to pursue tba 
opponte course, and attempt to encumber passages of which 
the sense is clear and well defined, by an exposition 
drawn from others that are involred in ambignity, and 
admit of a variety of constructinns, would be nothing 
short of an absolute abuse of reason. If then, thia 
maxim be permitted to govern the case before us, aa 
there can be no doubt but that it ought to do, every one 
must, I think, grant, that what Cyprian says of the unity of 
the church, of its being founded upon Peter, and of the 
supremacy attached to the Roman see, should be so under- 
stood and expounded, as to render it consistent with wliat 
he in other places says of the liberty and perfect equality of 
all bishops. For in regard to the latter, he expresses him- 
self in so plain and unequivocal a way, that it is impo»- 
sible by any twisticg of his words to create a donbl 
as to their meaning ; whereas in those passages that r»- 
lata to the unity of the church, &c. sMiongh frequentlf 
repeated, there is not only a considerable degree of oIh 
Bcarity, but they admit of different senses being annexed to 
thtm. ConciMantly with reason, thea, it cannot be beliencl 
dut 
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they felt indignant at being aay longer c ■ n t ■ 
called III. 

Form sod 
that Gypriftu meant to attribute to the chnieh of Rome a Canadtu- 
supremacy in point of power, or that by the term unity, as ^j?ri^" 
appLed by him to the universal church, be meant that sort ^ 
of unity of jurisdiction and authority which existt in king- 
doms and states that are goveniod by the will of a iingle 
indiTidual : for by this kind of supremacy, and tbi* descrip' 
tiou of unity, the liberty and perfect equality of all Chris' 
tian bishops, for which he elsewhere so strenuoualy contends, 
would be altogether ovorthrown and destroyed: but our 
conclusion on the contrary, according to my judgment, neeeft- 
sarily must be, that this distinguished prekte could in the 
passages to which we refer have had in view such an unity 
of the church merely, aa vis consistent with the opinion ho 
entartaioed of the perfect equality of all Christian bishops, 
and such a supremacy only in the church of Rome, a* 
might be reconcileable with the sentiments he had ebe- 
where expressed in nearly the following terms, viz.^— Tbo 
African bishops are in no degree inferior to the bishop of 
Rome, and what they sanction or ordain, is not liable to be 
reversed or altered by either the bishop of Rome himself or 
any of the other bi^ops. Should any one wish me to speak 
with greater definitivenees as to the nature of this supremacy 
and this unity, I can at once answer with regard to the former, 
that the first place or station amongst the Christian chunibei 
in point of rank, is nnquntioiiably conceded by Cypri&n to 
that of Rome. The reasoning and arguments by which he 
prefaces and supports this roncesstouj ace it is true of an 
exceedingly weak and flimsy character; but, as I said before, 
the point itself is distinctly conceded by him. Whether 
this conccsnon ia to be regarded as proceeding entirely fcom 
himself, or as an expression of the sentiments of the church 
at large, is altogether another question, and one on which, 
at the present moment, I must decline entering. It is more- 
over not to be denied that from the moment the opinion 
began to prevail amongst the Christians, of the church bear- 
ing somewhat of a resemblance to a civil commonwealth, tho 
commencement or origin of the association was always 
deduced from the church of Rome. Respecting the unity 
which Cyprian represeots as being established in the church, 
aiid as having originated from the church of Rome, I feel 
it much less easy to speak with any degree of precidon; 
nay, it is my belief, that even Cyprian himself must havt 
hesitated, bad be been called on to eiplaln tb* uatur* 

TOL. III. 8 a •( 
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B N T . called on to discharge many of those minis- 
iti. terial 

of this unity in anything like intelligibln terms. In fact bis 
manner of expressing himself on the subject, notwithstanding 
the importsnce he attaches to it, is so exceedingly vagne 
and indeterminate, that it is easy to pereeive that he him- 
self was far from having formed any precise or distinct 
notion of it. Nothing can be more erroDeous than the 
opinion of those who imagine that Cyprian, Tertullian, and 
the other Christian writers of this age, had themselves a 
clear and distinct perception of the difieient things which 
we occasionally find them labouring with every possible 
degree of vehemence to establish and inculcate. On the 
contrary we conUnually find tliem using the selfsame words 
in a variety of senses, according as circumstances or conve- 
nience may require; which certainly in itself aipies a great 
deficiency of intellectual discrimination, and shews them to 
have cherished very indistinct and unsettled ideas. Not- 
withstanding, however, the many difficulties which thus 
present themselves, this unity of the church, which Cyprian 
so very earnestly inculcates, and the origin of which he 
fixes in the church of Rome, may to a certain extent be 
illustrated, provided it may be allowed us, in regard to it, fo 
reason from a part to the whole. Prom the testimony of 
Cyprian himself, in a variety of places, there can be no 
doubt, but that the unity which he meant should prevail 
throughout the church at large, actually did exist in the 
particular church over which he presided, namely, the 
church of Africa. From the unity then to bo found in the 
African church, we may, it should seem, collect a tolerably 
accurate idea as (o the nature of that unify which Cyprian 
contends for, as existing in the universal church. Now in 
point of power and authority all the African bishops were on 
a footing of the most perfect equality. In their respective 
churches each of them might aanclion or establish anything 
which might appear to him likely to contribute to its im- 
provement or welfare, without being accountable for his 
conduct in this respect, to any one save Jesus Christ alone. 
What we thus state comes as it were from the very mouth 
of Cyprian himself. ' u this self same church however, com- 
posed as it was of members on the strictest footing of 
equality with each other, there existed nevertheless a prima- 
cy ; and this primacy, which was reeogtiised as appertaining 
to the church of Carthage, is stated to have been necessary, 
becaiiseit was rcquiute raat there should be an nnity in the 
A&ioan 
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terial functions, to the execution of which they cent. 
had III. 



African charch. In like manncT therefore a 

uniW in the church at large primarily sprung from tho church ^™ of *!»• 
vf Rome, so in tbe church of Africa it took its origin from ^ 
that of Carthage. Neither by this unity, nor by the primacy 
which it bad for its foundation, was the perfect equality of 
the bishops in point of power and authority in the lea»t 
degree diminished or disturbed : nof on the other band was 
the equality of the bishops found to present any obstacle to 
the existence of this primacy and unity. Tbe whole that 
this unity requited was, that all the bishops of the African 
province should concede the first place in point of rank to 
the bishop of Carthage ; that on all matters of grayer moment, 
they should communicatu with him, and se^ to obtain his 
judgment ; but that they should always conform to it ^as 
not necessary: that they should attend all general meet- 
ings or councils convened by the primate for the consi- 
deration of weightier matters; and finally that they should 
observe and enforce whatever might, by the general consent, 
be resolved on and determined in anoh ooiuicils. The 
manner of proceeding in these councils, as is evident from 
the Ada tnagni concilU Carthaginiensis dt baptizandit 
Hareticis, ap, Cypr. 0pp. p. 329. was for the firimate or 
head of the unity to open the sitting, by explaining the na- 
ture of the business that had occasioned its being convened 
and called for consideration ; leaving to his colleagues tbe 
most perfect liberty of severaily expressing tbeir aentimeiits 
and judgment onthe subject. The primate's onn opinion 
respecting it nas delivered the last of all. If a diSerence of 
opinion prevailed, provided the matter did notinvolveany es- 
sential point of religion, it appears clear beyond all question, 
from Cyprian's address to the cuunoil, that each individual 
member vrasat liberty to follow thedictatesofhisown judgment. 
Such an unity and such a primacy as this it may weli be 
inferred, was what Cyprian conceived to have been esta- 
blished in the universal church : to imagine that he could 
have had any other in view, would be nutbii^g short of sup- 
posing him to have been utterly ignorant of his own 
sentiments and meaning. We may conclude then, that 
what Cyprian conceived was, that all bishops ought to be 
so conjoined with, or united to, the Ilon)an church, as to 
concede to it the same (that is, tbe first) rank or station 
wbichPeter possessed amongst tbe apostles^ that in all doubt- 
ful matters of any weight or moment, reference should bn 
had 
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CENT, had previoHaly raised not the smallest objec- 
III. tion [!]. 

>— ~' xxrv. It 

Fonn and 

Con«(itn- 

Ch"'am' f'J" ^ ^" ""^ however feel disposed to disagree with 

Mmmmuty "'"y ""^ ^'"' '""Y ^ inclined to attribute the inttitutiou of 
these inferioT offices to & lees exceptionable cause, and to 
conceive that they nere created for the purpose of gradually 
bringing those who might offer themselves as candidates for 
ulualions in the church acquainted with the nature of their 
duties, or of more readily ascertaining, on the occsnon of 
any vacancy, those who might be the most worthy of being 
called to £11 the office of deacon. Conidderable improve- 
ment in point of rcspeclability, took place in the office of 
deacon during this century, moie particularly in the church 
of Africa : it might therefore very pos^bly be deemed un- 
advisable to admit any one into this order vrithout previously 
putting his qualifications in some degree to the test 



had by them to this church, the liberty, however, being re- 
served to themselves of dissenting from its judgment, with 
this understanding, nevertheless, that oommuniou with it 
should ever be regarded as a primary object, ifby any means 
it might possibly be maintained. If Cyprian bad any thing be- 
yond this in his mind, and I most assuredly cannot take upoo 
me absolutely to assert that he had not, yet this, at least, is 
evident, beyond all question, that he could not possibly have 
had in cootemplation any thing at all tending toinvest the 
bishop of Rome with a superioritv of power and authority ia 
the church. Every one, I am persuaded, will agree with 
me aa to this, who shall attentively consider what is urged 
by Cyprian respecting the unity of the church, and the pri- 
macy that hence arose in the church of Rome. The deduc- 
tions, then, that naturstly flow from the whole of what we 
find laid down by him in regard to these points (diamianng 
altogether, for the present, every question as to the correct- 
ness or incorrectness of his reasoning^ are, as it appears to 
me the following ; Christ built hia church on Peter ; be how- 
ever, did not invest Peter with a primacy or superiority of pow- 
er over the rest of the apostles, but af)er his resurrection con- 
ferred the same d^;ree of power on ell of them. That power 
was nerertbeless bestowed by him on Peter the first of any, 
by way of shewing unilatis originsm ab uno iticiptra 
itbtr: I make nie of the wortb of Cyprian himself in 
preftrenoe 
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XXIV. It is to be observed however, that not- jjj 
withstanding the primitive and venerable mode \^..^ 
of church government, which had been esta- A" *'^ 
blished by Uie apostles, appeared for the most rights >i>d 
part still thus firmly to maintain its ground, it^'StTy 
was yet in reality on the wane, and gradually ""^"'"'''* 
giving way, more especially in thelarger churches, 
to a form that inclined rather to the despotic or 
monarchical nature. For as is commonly the 
case in human aflairs, the bishops who presided 
over congregations of any consequence, being 
elated by their situation, and not feeling satisfied 
with the limited degree of power that had been 
originally 

pTeference to my omi, being, I must confeu, no more Me < 
perfectly to nndentand the meaning of his exprCBidons, than 
to comprehend the force of his argument. Omnes igilur 
jfpo«fo/t, he continues, id erant, quad Petrus fuit, part 
eonsorlio praditi et konorit etpotestati*. We may hen 
observe that Cyprian does not allow Puter a primdcy, even 
in point of rank or dignity. At quoniam exordium ab 
unitale proficiscitur idea primatus Peiro datm est (bat 
of whut description 7 After having in the most expresa terms 
denied Prter'd title to a primacy, either in point of power or 
of dignity, with what kind of primacy can he possibly mean to 
R«y that thig spoitTe was invested ? If a person be not raised 
above others either in power or in dignity, in what respect 
can be possibly be paid to possess a superiority OTer them?) 
ul una Ckristi eccUsia et cathedra una monitretur. 
The unravelling of this I must leave to others ; it b quite 
beyond my powers; I dare not attempt it. But to proceed : 
— the bishop of Rome b the representative of Peter ; the 
other biahops represent the rest of the apostles : the ame 
relation therefore, in which the rpst of tiie apostles stood 
with regard to Peter, the same do the other prelates stand 
in with regard to the bishop of Rome. But no superiority 
whatever, either in point of authority or of dignity, was 
possessed by Peter over the rest of the apostles: the bishops 
«t large, therefore, who represent these apoBtles, cannot be 
in anyrtspoct ioforiorin point either of authority or dignity 
to that prelate, who is regarded as Peter's guccessor. Christ 
howaver, having made Peter the origin ar foundation of 

tha 
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CENT, originally committed to their hands, began to 
III. arrogate to themselves an extent of authority 
*''^^"*' tind importance to which they had not before 
sUn^^"" made pretension, and artfully encroaching step 
poww"t ^y ^*^P' '^^ less on the rights of the presbyters 
^B^h' '^^'^ on those of the people, they eventually suc- 
ceeded in altogether dispossessing both of their 
ancient and undoubted privileges, and placing 
everything at their own immediate judgment taid 
disposal. Innovations of this land however, 
could 



the unity of the church, the rest of tbo apostles, notwilh- 
standing they were perfectly his eqnab in every other ra> 
spect, yet deemed it but becoming on that account, to 
manifest towards him a certain degree of honorable regard : 
and this sort of regard, it of course becomes the bishops in 
general to naniM towards the represeiitalive of Peter. 
The Roman church is therefore the principle one, the 
sacerdotal unity having flowed from it through Peter. 
Whoever, then, separates himself from the chair of Peter, 
dirides himself from the chnrcb, which is one, and hath the 
origin or source of its unity in the church of Rome. Ac- 
cording to Cypiian, however, those nre not to be considered 
as separating diemselves from the chair of Peter, who merely 
reject the bishop of Rome's judgment or decrees, and 
■SBume to themselves the liberty of difi'ering from him in 
opinion, with regard to sacred matters. For he liimseff 
refused to confoim to the decree of Stephen, respecting the 
baptism of heretics, and rebuked not only him, hut 
Cornelius also ; yet in so doing, he did not separate himself 
from the chair of Peter, but slill remained in the unity of 
the church. To reconcile and digest all this, so as to render 
it easy of comprehension, is an undertaking that I must 
.leave to the accomplishment of those who may find them- 
Mlvea equal to the task of performing it. For me it is 
■afficient that the whole of nhat I have here stated is to be 
found in Cyprian, and that for the most part I have con- 
fined mynelf strictly to his very words. In how very great 
k degree what I have thus brought forvrard, opposes itself 
to the opinion of those who would hold up to ns the bishop 
of Rome, as the judge and legislator of the univem) 
church, cannot I think rail of being apparent to every one. 
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could not of course be attempted without requi- c B N T . 
ring some sort of justification, and we accordingly iii. 
find, about this time, certain new maxims and ^•^'^j"'^^ 
dogmas propounded respecting the right govern- iion"f 
ment of the church and the functions and autbo- ^^rj^ 
rity of bishops ; the force and validity of which r"'™^ by 
however, so far from being easily perceptible, * ' *'^* 
should seem to have been but very imperfectly 
comprehended, even by those who may be con- 
sidered as the first promulgators of them. In the 
furtherance of these episcopal encroachments we 
find Cyprian standing forth a distinguished ex- 
ample to his brethren. Being of the episcopal 
order himself, and, as is too obvious to be de- 
nied, of an ambitious domineering spirit, he en- 
tered the lists as a most strenuous advocate for the 
dignity and authority of bishops, and in order to 
prevent any part of what he considered as their 
just rights, from being at a future time, under any 
pretence whatever, either wrested from them, or 
even called in question, laboured earnestly to 
establish the whole on an immoveable and eternal 
basis. The influence possessed by this renowned 
prelate during his life, and that attached itself to 
his doctrines after his decease, being such as to 
cause him to be looked up to as the great com- 
mon master or guide in ecclesiastical concerns, 
it followed almost as a matter of course, that 
the arguments adduced by him in support of the 
episcc^ \ dignity and authority, soon became 
very generally diffused, and were received with 
implicit reverence by the universal church [m]. 

XXV. Numerous 



fm}. Tbe obaemtioiu dutt I luive occuaonally been led to 

auke in regard to the dbuhI oouim of human i^irs, prevent 

me from feeling either rauchnirpriBB or much indignation, on 

eoDtemplatiDg the piogieBBive advance of the episcopal dignity 

and 
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CENT. XXV. Numerous and heavy are the com- 
in. plaints 

^ Oeiw. '""^ anthority in the early ChrialUn chnrch, and tha coTrea- 
pondeDt decline and gradual extinction of the antient lighta 
and privilegeB of tbe people and the presbyters. In fact, 
there is nothing in either that might not have very naturally 
b«en expected to ocCnr, nay, that might not, through cir- 
cumatancea, have been rendered as it were unavoidable and 
necessary. Man being by nature of an aspiring, ambitioiu 
spirit, it seldom happens but that thoee who occupy th« 
principal station in any association or community, are led 
to seek for sorae increase or extension of theii power and 
authority ; and most commonly iheir attempts in this respect 
prove successful, and are not onfrequently forwarded by the 
very Bssociations or communities themselves. Disputes and 
ountenfions of the most violent kind seldom fail to arisewhere 
power and authority are equally distributed amongst any 
number of persons, and scarcely ever is it found that any 
bounds or limitations can he set lo these execpt by adding to 
the BiJthoiity and dignity of the president or principal of the 
order. A vaiiefy of other things may likewise be taken into 
the account, such for instance iis some particular bent, incli- 
nation, or impulse of the mind, a fondness for distinction, [he 
pressure ofatreightened circumstances, or a desire of increas- 
ing their H orldly means, which in a variety of cases will be 
found to have had the effect of stimulating men placed at the 
head of an association or community, although naturally 
perhaps of a slti^ish dilatory unaspiring temper, to the ac- 
qaisition of a greater degree of dignity and power. Pentms 
who may have obtained advancement in any of these ways, 
be it attributable to acradent, to their own exeitions, or to 
the ftulta and folly of their asaociatea, will also for tite. moot 
put be found denana of making it appear tbat tbe advan- 
tages thus gained are nothing more than their just due, and 
are perpetually searching about for reasons and arguments to 
prove that the additional authority ihey have thus acquired, ia 
in DO degree foriuitoua, or ihe offspring of chance, bat strictly 
and legitimately their right. Hence frequently occanon is 
given to disputes of the most obscure, futile, unprofitable 
chatactei, but in which it is neve&eloss indi^nsablT 
necessary for those to eng^e> who have to defend ao- 
quiaitions of power, like those of which we are treating. 
The applicability of these remaiks to Christiaa aftdn^ and the 
gradual increase of episcopal power and authority, cannot, 
I ahoold nippoM/ reqoire to ba partioiilarly pointed ouL 
Pentma 
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plaints that we meet with in the writers of cent. 
this III. 

PenioDS of discernment will readily peroeiTS that the con- JJ^"^^^ 
cemaof the Christians look nearly the same course as iscom- 
moD to ell human msttcre, and rhat there waa nothing but 
what might have been very naturally expected to occur, 
either in the gradual subversion of that perfect equality 
among its members, and the popular Hdministratioi) of ita 
affairs, for which the church has, in ita earlier days, been 
disiinguished, or, on the other hand, in the increase gf 
digniiy and authority acquired by those to whom the chief 
care and superintendence of ita concerns had been comiuitted. 
The practice of holdiog councils, and of farming an associa- 
tion of the difl'erent churches vritlun each respective province, 
having become general during the last century, it could not 
but happen that the bishops, to whom alone it now belonged 
to deliberate on and regulate all matters of a graver import, 
should acquire a greater degree of cansequeuce and power 
than had originally belonged to them, and that the primitire 
tights, not only of the people, but also of the clergy, should 
be propottionably encroached on and diminished. Hie 
Bemblance, however, and, indeed, oot merely the semblance, 
but an actual portion of the primitive liberty and popular go- 
Tefiiment still remained ; nor had any of (be bishops, as yet, 
so far discarded all reserve and modesty, as to pretend 
to the power uf transacting any matter of moment or impor- 
tance, within their reapeclive dioceses, without calling ior 
the advice and assistance of the clergy and the peo- 
ple. The stroi^est testimony as to this^ is, as ne have above 
■eon, to be found in the wdtin^ of Cyprian himself : but, 
extraordinary as it may appear, this very Cyprian, who^ 
when he ia perfectly master of himself, or feels it necessary 
to be careful of what he is saying, acknowledges the church, 
to hesuperior to the bishop, and attributes a cooidderable de- 
gree of consequence both to the clergy and the people, yet 
at other times, so extravagantly magniGcs and exalts the 
episcopal dignity and authority, that all the rights and prir 
Tilegea of the people|and the presbyters, sink away before him 
into nothing, and the whole government of the church jsre- 
presented as centring alone in the bishop. The fact ahould 
■eem to be, that when this illustrious prelate, of the genetal 
excellence of whose character there can be no question, but 
whose ruling pasaioo was a lust of power, recognises aity 
assouiates in authority, he is to be considered as doing so 
in conformity to the dictates of prudence aud the vpiiit «f 
VOL. III. 2 H *•» 
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CENT, this age, respecting the depraved morals of 
m. the 

the CteiTT. *^* times ; """i fli»' when, on the contrary, he labours in 
' exalting the episcopal character, and strives to iiivest the 
bishop with a superiority over the church, we may regard 
him aa disclosing the genuine sentiments of his heart. To 
such an unlimited extent indeed, are his exertions in this 
latter way carried, and so fully does he give the reioa in 
this reapectj to the natural bent and disposition of his mind, 
that by no preceding writer, as it appears to me, not even 
by that distill guished patron and advocate of episcopacy, 
Ignatius bimeelf, are the pretensions and claims appertain- 
ing to the episcopal character set forth in more magniGceut 
array, or the power and authority of bishopB more highly 
appreciated and extolled. In the first place, as often as 
occasion offers, he most assidnonsly inculcates that bishops 
do not owe their appointment bo much to the sufirsges of 
the clergy and the people, as to the judgment, the testimo- 
ny, and the will of God himseir. Faclus est, says he, 
Epitt. lii. p 68. Cornelius Episcopus de Dei rt Christi 
ejus judicio. We find this repeated in a variety of places, 
and it is quite a common mode of expreamon with him, 
Deus saeerdotes suosfacit Vid. Eptsl. xlv.p. 69. ; lii 
€8.69. :lv.p.82. ; liv. p. 113.; Ixix. p. 121. Of the pa*. 
sages to which I thus refer, I will cite at length merely th« 
laat, which will enable the reader to form a tolerably iost 
idea of the whole. It occurs in a letter addressed by him 
to Florentios, one of his opponents, and is conceived in the 
following terms: Animadverto te post Deum Judicem 
■qvi saeerdotes faeit, veils, non dicam de me (quantus 
enim ego sum ?) sed de Dei et Christi Judicio (to which, 
according to Cyprian's way of thinking, was to be attribafed 
Ub being made a biEbop)yuiiteare. The person whom ha 
here reprehends, had, it appeargj expressed a doubt whether 
Cyprian was the true and legitimate bishop of Carthage. 
Cyprian in reply asserts this to be nothing short of sacrilege 
and absolute r^ellion against God and bis Son, inasmuch 
ae bishops were appointed not of Men but of God. Hoc 
est, he continues, in Deum turn credere, hoc est rebellem 
adversus Christum et adversus Eoangelium ejus exis~ 
tere — ut tu existimes saeerdotes Dei sine conscientia 
ejus in Ecclesia ordinari. Nothing surely can be more 
express, nothing more pontive and decided. By the word 
sacerdotet, bowevei, in the expresnon to which he ao fro- 
qnently bra recoune, of Deus tacerdotat suosfacit, we are 
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the clergy : nor is it to be believed, that c K N T . 
accusations iii. 

not to undeTst&nd him as meanii^ any order of penonB inferior ^^q^^^, 
to bishops. There are, it is true, ceTtaio passages to be found 
in his no^, iu which he sppliei this term also to the prea- 
bytBrs; whence various of the learned, such aa-Blondell, 
Salfflssins, and others, have hartil; concluded that Cyprian 
considered the preabyters, in point of fuoetion and authority, 
BB oD an equal footing with the bishops : bat notwithstand- 
ing this, there cannot be the smallest doubt, that whenever 
Cyprian maiceB use of the expreeidan, Dtua Sactrdoles facil, 
he by the term Sacerdates means bishops and none others. 
In &ct, we not unfreqnently find him substituting the word 
episr.apus.ot ''bishup,''foisacer(^. Neither does it appear 
to have been his opinion that the presbyters were conatittited 
of God : but this glory is confined by him exclunvely to the 
bishops. After what manner Cyprian hinuelf understood the 
above cited maxim, with which he was so much delighted, I 
have not been able exactly to discover ; indeed, it would be 
yaio to look for any thing like precise information on the sub- 
ject, inasmuch as he defines nothing, but every where puraoes 
that loose, vague, rhetorical mode of argumentation and 
inrtructioD to which, from his having been a rhetori- 
cian before he embraced Christianity, it should seem, that 
he had become irresistibly habituated. I should nippose 
him, however, to have meant, that whenever an assembly 
was held for the purpose of electing a new bishop, God so 
illuminated and influenced the minds of those on whom such 
electbn depended, that it was impossible they should fix on 
any other person tUan the individual destined by Almighty 
wisdom to be advanced to that station. If this were not 
b>B meaning, I must confess myself quite at a loss lo divine 
what it could have been. That be could not have had in view 
the common and ordinary law of divine providence, by which 
all human afiairs are rightly disposed of and governed, b 
clearly to be ascertained, and shall shortly bo made apparent. 
There is, however, even in the meaning which we have 
thus aaugned to him, an abundance of difficulties. For it 
not untiequently happened, as is well known, that men al- 
together unqualified for, and unworthy of the office, were 
dected bishops, a thing which no one in his senses can 
posaibly believe to have been done under the influence of a 
divine instinct or impulse ; and we are equally certain that 
it was by no means uncommon for the electors to be 
divided in their sentimentB as to the merits of the candidates, 
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CENT, accusations of so weighty a nature would 
ni. have 

^^'^j^^ and not all to rota lor one and the same person. Bat 
* tbe«e difficulties, it should seem, the worthy prelate either 
did not see, or did not rcgaid. With respeat, however, to 
this divjoe jadgmeiit or interference in the election of 
Ushops, be must undonbtediy hare so understood the thing, 
u not to believe it necessary, in order to its demonstration, 
that all tiie church should be unanimous, but that it naa 
sufficiently indicated by the majority of the Bnflrages. For 
even he himself was not elected by the nnanimons voice'of the 
Carthaginiui church, but there were live of the presbytecB, 
and with them no donbt a certain portion of the people, wbo 
would willingly have g^ven the preference to another. His 
opinion, Ibereibre, unquestiimably must have been this : — 
that when the greatest part of the church had CMtcutred in 
|KOnonncing a person deserving of being raised to the epU' 
capti office, God himself was to be considered as having in 
this way m«nifeated his will, and appointed sacerdotem 
iuum, his own bishop. Of the sTguments by which be sap- 
ports this opinion, I shall notice merely the one on which 
ke principally relies, and from the nature of which a toletar- 
bly accurate judgment may be formed of the validity and force 
of the remainder, which are, even by biinself, acknowledged 
to be but of minor weight In the first place, be anumes 
bishc^ to be the successors of the apostles ; laborare debe- 
tnut lit unitatem a Domino et per ttposioloa tM6it «Hc- 
eeaaoribus iraditam, ohtinare earemut. Epist. xlii. p. 
£7. This may, in iact, be considered as having been al- 
most the universal opinion in that age. Taking, then, this 
assumption for hisbeuB,be constmcts his argument in the fol- 
lowing way : — Bishops ale the successors of the apostles; 
bat the apostles were constituted or appointed by Christ 
himself; the appointment of bishops, therefore, who are the 
succeBors of the aposties, is also to be regarded, in every 
case, as the act of God and Christ. I shall presently bring 
forward a notable passage of his, respecting the deacons, in 
which this great argument is urged in the clearest and most 
positive terms. Unquestionably, however, a greater degree 
of weight must attach itself to the one to which we are 
now about to advert, inasmuch as it is derived from no les 
an authority than thai of Christ himself; we say derived 
from the authority of Christ himself, since Cyprian will be 
fbnnd, in the following passage, most distinctly and araicndy 
to assert that the mazim Deus aaeerdotet sties facit waa 
communicated 
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have been thus seriously preferred, had theycBNT. 
been iii. 

oommunicBtcd to bim thTongh a dirine revelation, »ud, as ^^UrjJ 
it w«re, from the very lips or Christ himself. Memini 
tnitn, nys he, Epist, Ixix, p. 122, quid Jam mihi sit oa- 
ttnttim, immo quid sit tervo obaequanii et timenti de 
dotninica at divina Aucloritate prtsoeptuta .- ijui inter 
etetera qtut oatendert et revelare dtgnatus est et hoe 
addidit .- Itaque qui Chriato non credit aacerdoUm 
facienti, et posiea credere ineipiet sacerdotem vindi- 
eanti. Now if it nrere tme, as Cypriui vould obviously from 
what he here saye have ub believe it to be, that Christ him> 
self diubited to him fbeae denunciations against ell such as 
should deny, Christum aacardolaa facere, that bishops 
were of Chtist's appointment, it must necessarily follow llut 
it would be impiouB for any one to entertain a doubt of the 
truth of the above-mentioaed maxim. To what I have thus 
remarked, I will now by way of putting the reader still more 
completely in poBHSsion of Cyprian's sentiments in regard 
to the episcopal rights and dignity, subjoin his opinion re* 
specting the origin of the functions exercised by the presby- 
ters end the deacons. And in doing this, I cannot but 
advert to the pleasure that is to be derived from our obtain- 
ii^ an infflghl into the opinions of the age we are now 
renewing (so distinguished beyond others for ninctity of 
chanoter, and the cultivation of true religion) and exploring 
the true sources whence were derived various of those dt^mas 
aad maxims which ars regarded by mftny, even to this day, 
u of divine origin, and in contending for which, the peace 
tod (Tanquillity.of the Christian commonwealth have been 
oecadonally in no small degree broken in upon and dis- 
turbed. Nor will this be found merely mn amasiDg and 
pleuatable employ, but one in the highest degree useful and 
necessary, inasmuch as there have been learned men of all 
parties, who have felt bat little scruple in perverting and dis- 
gnising the seutimeots and opinions of the first ages, ho as 
to tender them subservient to their own pm^^KMes. From 
what soiirce flowed the appointment of persons to the office * 
and dignity of prmbyterB, to what extent their authority 
reached, and in what lespeela they were inferior to the 
Iddiop, are points on which Cyprian has no where ex- 

Csed his opinion in any thing like explicit terms ; and it 
been thought by tboee who bava sedulously examined 
tb« whole that remains of his writings, that he studiously 
observed the greateet ponible degree of cantioo, in tonohing 
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CENT. 

III., been altogether destitute of a just and ra* 
u'l^M^ tional 

the Cterg7, 

on &aj thing relftdog la tbe presbyters, being anriont 
probably to avoid giving offence to a body of men, amon^ 
whom li8 must have been well aware there were not a few 
by no means favourable to hia interests. Circumspectly, 
however, u he expresses himself on the subjectj it is plainly 
to be collected from the whole of what is here and there 
to be met with in his writings in regard to it, that the 
presbyters were considered by him aa greatly inferior to the 
bishops, and that he did not hold his favourite axiom of 
Deut facit sacerdotes, to be by any means applicable to 
them. I mean his opinion appears clearly to have been, 
that the presbyters were not appointed of God, bat by the 
chnrch. He has not indeed, I am ready to allow, in 
• any part of hb works, advanced this in so many words, 

hot it follows as a necessary consequence from what 
he lays down in regard to the judge of the presbyters. 
God alone, he asserts, not man, is the judge of bishops, be- 
cause they are of God's appointment; but the judge of 
presbyters he states to be, not ihe bishop alone, bat the 
universal church : undoubtedly upon the same principle of 
reasoning, namely, because the presbyters are of the church's 
appointment. But let iu hear his own words : Interim 
temerarii inter vos (the preabyteis to whom be is address- 
ing himself,) Daum limeant, scientea, guoniam si ultra 
in iitdtm per sever averint, utar ea admonitione, ijua 
me uti Dominus jubet, uf interim prohibeanlur offerre, 
acturi tt apud not et apud eonfassorei ipsos et apud 
Flehem vniversam caussnm suam ettm Domino per- 
mittenle in sinitm Matris EcclasitB recolligi coeperimvs. 
Ep. xi. p. 19. Now it is observable that Cyprian here, 
unquestionably arrogates to himBelf a certain degree of 
power over thfr presbyters, who had tran^tessed, for be 
threatens^ in case of their perseveTiiig in theii offence, to 
^ prohibit them from oQiciating, that is, (o interdict them from 
the administration of the Lord's supper ; but then, with the 
utmost caution, he immediately adds that he assumes to 
himself this power by divine command, — gua nu vti 
Dominus jubet, so that in point of fact, he admits that 
ordinarily, the bishops bad no power to inhibit the presbyten 
frora dischai^ing any of the duties connected with their office, 
and lays claim to suoh power himself only on the ground of 
its having been in an extraordinary and special mannei 
oommitted 
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tiooal foundation. On the other hand, how- cent. 
ever iii. 

committed to bim by God, in one of those vigions, with J?*"?^ **' 
which, as is well known, he very frequently asserts himMlf to ^^' 

have been favoored. With legard either to the measaie or 
extent of the ofience, of which these pregbyters had been 
guilty, or the punishment of which it might be deserving, 
he ahstuQB from coming to any decision himself, referring 
the matter expreaaly to the determination of a convention 
of the whole church. The obvious conclusion then, as it 
strikes me, is, that the church, inasmuch as it had the ap- 
pointment of the presbyteri, was considered by Cyprian 
as alone competent to decide on the weight or 
enormity of any ofiencea of which tbey might have been 
guilty ; nor had the deity In any of those extraordinary com- 
munications which be haji at different times made, or was 
soppoied to have made to tbid prelate, in regard to other 
points, ever given him cause to believe it' to be his will, that 
this power should be taken from the church and transferred to 
other hands. With regard to the deacons he is more ex- 
plicit; for it isstated by him in express termathat they were 
not oonstitnfed by either Ood or the church, but that their 
appointment tested entirely with the bishop. Hence be in- 
fers, that if in any respect tbey acted inconsistently with 
tbeir duty, the bishop alone might, without any previooi 
consultation with the church, proceed to inflict on them the 
punishment of which their offeuce might be deserving. His 
sentiments on the subject cannot perhaps be better illustrated 
tbaa by referring to his epistle to a bishop of the name of 
Rog&tian, who bad been very ill treated by one of his owa 
deacons. This prelate, not unmindful of the ancient rights 
of the church, declined, as it should seem, to become at once 
bis own avenger on this occasian, but forwarded a statement 
of hia grievances to Cyprian and the chnrch of Carthage, 
accompanied no doubt with a requ«t that they would give 
him their counsel and assistance. To this application Cyprian 
repMealEpist, liv. p. 114,) Tu quidem honorijice fecUti, 
ut tnalles d» eo nobtM coaqueri, cum pro epiacopatua 
vigors tt calhsdriB auetoritalx haberes poUstatem, gua 
poasas de illo tlatim viHdieartj carlus quod collegte tut 
omnea gralutn habaremua quodcunque circa diaconutn 
Itium eontumeliaaum aacerdotali poteatate fecisaaa. 
Tfaie decinre avowal is followed hy a long and invidious 
di^Hitation respecting the reverence and honour that was 
du« to the episcopal character, and of the punishment of 
which 
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"CENT, ever, these times appear to have been by no 
III. means deficient in great and brilliant examples 



wbich fliDge were dfseirirg, nbo sbouM treat any of tbo 
episcopal ordei witli disrespect; a sort of disputation, of 
which, I must say, that I could have wished Rny one else but . 
the illustrious martyr Cyprian to have been the author. It 
is, in point of fact, a poor^ weak, futile effort, altogether un- 
worthy of a man of his respectability eod eminence. In tfao 
first place, assuming it as a thing granted, that the Ghristinn 
priesthood is to be regarded in one and the same light witb 
that of the Jens, he brings forward Deul. xvii. 13. 13. in 
proof that capital punishment vroM denounced by God against 
all conlemoers of the latter. Secondly, he observes thai 
Corah, Dathan, and Abiraro, together with their tnendsaud 
■dherents, were, in consequence of their setting themgelTes 
up in opposition to their bishop or superior, the high 
priest Aaron, overwhelmed with the most tremendotu 
of punishments, by the hand of divine justice ; ut pro6a- 
TeUtr, ho adds, sacerdotes Dei ab eo qui saeerdotes facit 
(recurring here again, as on evsTy other possible occa^on, 
to his favourite maiim a^Deus sacerdotes facit,) vindicari. 
Other arguments of a similar kind are then subjoined, derived 
from different parts of the Old Testament : and lastly, Christ 
himself is brought forward as having, by his example, inoal- 
Gated that bishops were to he held in the highest degree of 
honour and respect. To the leper whom ha had cleansed, 
{Matt. viii. 4.) we are told to remark, that he said " go thy 
way, shew thyself to the priest ;" and when he had even 
himself received a blow on die face in ihe place of judgment 
{Jok. iviii. S2, 33.) it drewfi-om him no censure or animad- 
version on the conduct of the Jewish pontifT. Qute omnia 
ab eo idea facta sunt humiliter alque paiienlerj ul nos 
humilitatis ac patientite kaieremus esemplum. Docuit 
ettitn sacerdotes veros legitime et phne honorari, dvm 
circa JaUos sacerdotes ipse talis extitit. But all these 
ailments, supposing them to bo possessed of any force at d], 
oan at the utmost prove merely this, that bishopsare to be held 
in the highest honour, and that those who eitbei epura a( 
their anthority, or treat them with irreverence or contumely, 
are deseiringof the most severe punishment andhy no means 
make it appear that the bishop ought to be considered as the 
soteiudge of the deacons, or as competent of himself to inflict 
punuhmentonthem in case of their misconducting themselvefl. 
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of primitive integrity and holiness, as well c e n t; 
amongst ni. 

or offering any reinBtance to hia authority. In the next the Qeigf 
place then he proceeds to supply this deficiency, by stating 
the source whence this 3ast mentioned branch of episcopal 
authority is derived, enii it is nothing more or less than this, 
that the deacon owea hia appointment to the bishop. Memi' 
tfisse autem, says he, Diaconi debent, quoniam apottolas, 
id esl, episcopoa et prteposUos Dominus elegit, j)iaconct 
autem post asctnsum Domini in coelos aposloli sibi 
iionstitugrunt episeopalus »ui et eocleaia mtttistros. 
Quod si no3 aliquid audere contra Devm possumus, qui 
episcopos facit, posiunt et contra nox audera Diaconi, 
a qvibus fiant. Now, in these few words ia contained 
a, great deal worthy of note. In the first place he here ex- 
plains after what manner we are to understand his ftvourite 
maxim that bishops are appointed by God. The reawming 
upon which it is built is as follows : The apostles were ap- 
pointed by Christ ; but biahopa have succeeded to the place 
of the apostles ; bishops therefore are not appointed' of men 
but of God and Christ. In the next place, we here leam 
the way in which he provide that bishops have the power of 
appointing their own deacons: it is this; — The Grst deacons 
wore constituted by the apostles ; but bishops are invested 
with an authority not at all inferior to that of the apostles, 
for they are the apostle's successors : therefore deacons be- 
come such by the appointment of the bishop, or in other 
words, the bishop alone has the power of appointing his 
deacons. This course of reasoning will no doubt occanon 
Mine gurprise to those who shall recollect, that the first dea- 
cons were constituted by the church or people on the lecom- > 
mendation of the apostles, not by the apostles tbemselves. 
Cyprian must either have overlooked this in the hurry of 
writing, or else deemed it expedient to disguise the fact. 
Inasmuch then as deacons in the opinion of Cyprian, owe 
their appointment to the bishop, it must necesearily, as he 
endeavours to demonstrate to his colleague Rogatian, follow 
that the bishop may of his own power coerce or punish 
any of then) who may offend. Finally, proceeding in the 
rame way of substituting as«umplion for proof, he goes on to 
show why it is unlawiul for deacons to oppose or act in any 
lespeet contrary to the will of their bishop. Bishops, he 
otiserreS] cannot, at their peril, oppose or act in any 
rwipect contrary to the will of God, by whom they are con- 
stituted ; neither therefore can it be lawful for deacons to set 
VOL. III. 2 I themselvw 
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c B N T . amongst the bishops, as amongst the pres- 
III. bytera 

the Cle^T' ^™''*''^^ ^ ^ oppontion to their biihop, to whom 
bIdoc they owe dieir appointment Admirable, higUy ad- 
mirable TBEiBoning, truly ! But we muEt reoolleot that 
Cyprian had at an earlier period practised aa a rhetorician. 
Having then, as it appeared to him, gotten rid of every 
difficulty in regard to these varioiu points in a satisfactory 
way (for it would be far trom my intention to convey the 
alightest intimation of hi« having on this occaaon acted 
witb any degree of ill faith,) he gives the following ai hia 
deliberate opinion and jndgment on this affair: Idea opor- 
Ut Diaconumptetposito suo plena hwtnilitate Mtisfacert. 
— Quod »i ultra le provocavarit, fungeris circa etua 
potestate honoris tut, ut turn vel daponaa vel abaiinaat. 
Nay, with an exuberance of gennrous feeling, he goea 
even farther than this, for he attribnteB to Rogatian, a 
limihir power over the friends and asGociates of this roGrao- 
toiy deacon : Et quoniam tcripaisti, guandam cma 
aodem Biaoono tuo ae miacuiasa, at auparhia ejus atgttt 
audacicB parlicipem asst, kvnc quoque, at si qui aUi 
tales extiterint,et contra saeardof am Dai, (the appellatioii 
by which it should seem to have been qnite his foible to 
designate t\ bishop) fecarint, vel coercera potaa vel absti- 
nera. But without meaning in the least to detract from 
that respect which is unqoestionably due to the memory irf 
this pious and exemplary prelate, we cannot help remari:- 
ing diat on this, as on other occanons, he has through that 
anxious denre which he olmoosly eotertaiaed to exalt the 
episcopal character, and add to its Buthority, been led to 
misrepresent and sbandon the ancient rights of the chorcfa. 
Of anoient right it belonged not to the bishop, either to 
appoint the deacons or to deprive them, hut to Un eongro' 
gation at large; or, as it was commonly termed, the obmoh. 
And, what will not nndeserredly excite some astonishment 
in the mind of the reader, we can shew that on anothn- 
occasion this very right, is distinctly recognised and defended 
by even Cyprian himself. In fact it Ehontd seem that tins 
prelate suffered himself, when engaged in argument, to bs 
so carried away by the warmth of his temper, as not tmfre- 
quently to broach doctrines altogether at variance with 
those which he had supported on foimer occasions. After 
having in Epiat. Ixviii. p. 118 asserted the right of Iha 

Cople to a share in the election of bishops, and distiKctljr 
d it down, that that ordiaatioD alone of a bishop could b« 
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byters and deacons : Examples in fact, ex- c B N T . 
hibiting iii. 

dMmfld ngolar uid legltimmte, ifttce omnium tuffragio tt qu Clei^. 
judieio fuerit examinata, be imaiediately adds, thftt tlos 
principle was to be coiisidered as equtlly applicable to the 
deacona, aod denies that the first deacons were cooititulod 
hy tbo apostles alone : nee hoc in tpiseoporiim lantum 
«t tacerdotum, sed et in Diaconorum Ordinationibua 
ohservasse apotlolas antmadverlimus de quo et ipso in 
aclis toTum acriptum est: et convooarunt inqHit, ilii 
duodecim totam pUbem discipularum. — Quod uliqu* 
idcireo lam diligettler et caute, convocala plebe tola, 
gerehatur, n» quia ad altaria miniaterium vel ad tater- 
dotalcm locum indignua obreperet. But to return i It 
is obviouB then, in what way Cyprian would distinguish 
between bishops, presbyteTS,anddeacons. Bishops, aocoidiiig; 
to himj owe their appoiutment to God ; ^piesbyters sre con- 
atituted fay the church ; and deacons by the bishop, hence 
God alone is to be considered as the judge of faishopt^ the 
cbuich of the presbyturs, and the bishop of the deacooa. 
On titis his favourite maxim of Oeua fadt aaeerdotea aeu 
^iscopos, and which he deduces from a presumed parity 
of bishops with the apostles, he founds a claim on bebiilf of 
the episcopal character, to no inconsiderable portion of rights, 
privileges, and hooours. In the first place, whatever rights 
were enjoyed by the apostles, constituted as they were by 
Christ himself, he coosiders as appertaining to bishops in 
the ciiaracter of their repress atatives or successors. Secondly, 
from the same miulin, be infers that bishops can be called 
in question for their actions by no one save God alone, to 
whom they owe tbelr appointment. On which aooount we 
find huD not unfrequently moat severely animadverting on 
those who took upon tbem to question the propriety of any 
tiling doue by a bishop. Animadverto tt, says he, indig- 
nanUy to Florentius, Epist. Izix. p. 121. in mores tteatroa 
diligenter inyuirere, et poat Deum judicem, qui laoer- 
dotes facit, te velle — de Dei et Christi judieio judicare. 
Hoc est tit Deum non credere. — Nafn credere quod 
indigni sint qui ordtnantur, quid aliud «st, quam erg- 
dere quod non a Deo nee per Deum aaaerdolea ejus in 
EccUsia constituantur 7 and after subjoiuiiig varioue other 
nmarfcs of similar Idad, he proceeds dalena hiBc prtfera 
CHin ^ judicem Dei constituas et CAriati, qui dieit ad 
Apaatolaa ac per hoc ad omnea prapoailos, .qui aposto- 
iit vicaria Ordinatione auccedunt: qui audit voa, ma- 
audit I 
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.0 B N T. hibitiog the astonishing power of religion, in 



III. 



J^qJ^^_ atidit : it qvi me audit, eum audit y«t me miait. Indt 
enim sckismata et kareset oborta itmt et oriuntur dum 
tpiseopus, qui unua est, et EecleaitB pra^st, auperia 
guorundam praiumptionr contemnilur, et homo, dignor 
Hone Dei honaratus, irtdignus hominibua judinatur. 
Quia enim hie est superbtie tumor, qua arrogantia 
animi, qua menli) inflatio, ad eognitionem auam pra- 
poaitos el aacerdotet vocare. What force thera may Iw 
in all this, and to what it all tends, must, we should conceive, 
be Bufficientlj manifest ! He does not, however, atop eren 
b«re, but takes a still higher ground, and contends that the 
whole church is comprehended in the bishop : whence it 
toMo-pa, that no one can be a member of the cliurch, unless 
he be subject and obedient to the bishop. But the chuich 
we are told is one :. a point consideTcd as of so much imjior- 
tance by Cyprian, that he has bestowed not a little labour 
and diligence in establishing it in a particular treatise of hia 
that is still extant, de unitale Eccleaia: All bishops then, 
who properly constitute the church, must be connected 
together in a cerlain sort of unity, or linked with each other 
by an indissoluble bond. But if this be the case, it neces- 
sarily follows that, whoever differs from one bishop, differs 
from the whole body, and also from the church at large, and 
shnta himself out no less from heaven dian from the church. 
In order to establish this, Cyprian, in Epist. Irix p, 123. 
gives ns in the first place a definition of what we are to 
understand by the term cbnrrh. Ecelssia eat plait aacer- 
doti advnala, et pastori auo gres adharent. Taking 
this dcGnition for his bans, he next proceeds to infer from 
it as follows ; unde acire debea epiiarpum in eccleaia 
eaae, at eccleaiam in epiacopo, el si quia eum epiaeopo 
non git, in ecelesia non eaae. And undoubtedly nodiin^ 
whatever oonld be better warranted, were the definition 
whence it is deduced altogetfasr free from exception. 
But this is not the only instance in which It is cleany to, 
be perceived that Cyprian was well aware of the yast 
weight that always attaches itself to definition, and that 
there is scarcely any thing bat what may be demonstrated, 
provided you are indulged with the liberty of framing for your- 
self, a judicious and well conceived definition. On the present 
occaaon, however, he should seem to have been rather mis- 
trustful of his atrength, and to have foreseen that by any one 
inclined to cavil, the following course of argument might be 
taken. 
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its fairest point of view, and every way well cent. 
calculated in. 



taken. It is very true that I am mt TBciance with you, or the'oern, 
with Ibu, or with that other particulaT bishop : but at the 
tame time, I am io perfect concord and amity with another, 
or perhaps many others of the epiacopal order. IF, there- 
fore, be is to be considered aa a member of, or wttbia the 
church who adherea to his pastor or bishop, I certeiiily must 
be allowed to come within that descriptiDn, inasmnch as I 
am in concord with, and adhere to the pastor or bishop of 
my choice. Bnt no, replies Cyprian ; whoever dissents 
mm me or from any other individual bishop, dissents from 
kII. Whoever deserts the bishop, within whose province be 
resides, deserts the vrholo episcopal order: et fruatra aibi 
blandiri tot, he adds, gui, pacem cum sacerdotibus Dti 
(i. e. with the bishops within whose province they rende.) 
non habtntea, obrtpunt, tt latenter apud quosdam (other 
bishops) comtnunicara at ertdunt, quando ecclesia, quce 
cathdliea tl una est, (he ^onld have added cl in ephopia 
poaitay) sciaaa non ' sit negue divtaa, sed ait wtiqvie 
eonnexa tt coharenlium aibi invicem aacerdotum 
glutino copulala. To the support and confirmation of this 
tnaxim is directed the whole of what is so frequently, and 
with Bo much care and assiduity, inculcated by Cyprian re- 
■IMcting the unity of the church ; a subject whioh had been 
occamonaDy touched on by others before him, and parlion- 
hrly in Afnca by Tertulhanj bnt which had never been 
investigated with a duo degree of accuracy and attention, 
or been entered into and discussed in a manner at all be- 
fitting its importance and dignity. Nor, iudeed, can we 
perceive that the efibrts of the worthy bishop of Carthage 
have cdntribnted in any material d^jee to disengage and 
relieve this matter from the difficulties wherewith it is em- 
barraased : for so little consistent is he with himself, and so 
very onsettled and indeterminate is the course of argument 
which he makes use of, that it is obvious he is advocat- 
ing a cause, with the merits of which he v as but imperfectly 
aoQuainted, and attempting to explain to others, a thing of 
which be hod acquired bat a very indistinct idea himself. 
That he occasionally also su%rs himself to rou somewhatinto 
extremes, must, we think, be acknowledged by even his warm- 
eat friends and Eulmirers. Magnificent, however, as all these 
pretensions were, and highly, even to the point of extrava- 
gance, as they tended to ex^t the episcopal character, they 
jirtn, navertheleB, deemed insofficient by Cyprian. By way, 
ttu^lbre. 
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c B N T . calculated to make the most seriotts and be- 
lli, neficial 

tlia Clei^. tharefbn, of placing bubopBui a state of still gteater Kcuritf, 
from any poBuble kind of attack, he goes the farther length of 
aaserting Uiat they are the actual represeotatiysB of Christ him- 
self, aud that they are entitled, not only to nile and govern, 
but also to ait in judgment ashia vicegereots. And, indeed, 
this should seem almost to flow as a neceasary conseqneDce, 
from the opiuion that he maintains respecting the divine ori.- 
gin of bishops. But if bishops are really the representativeB 
of Christ here on earth, and are commissioned to act and 
judge as his vicegeienta, it is manifest that those who ofier 
any renstance to their will, or refuse to obey their command^ 
can be regarded in no other light than as contemners of 
their Lord and Saviour, and as guilty of an offence ngaiost 
the divine majesty ; and this is exactly what our wqrthy pre- 
late obviously wished to hate considered as placed beyond 
tibe reach of question. To no part of his writings can I refer 
br a better specimen of the eloquence and zeal wl^ which 
this topic is occasionally urged by him, than to his epistl« to 
Cornelius (Episl. Iv. p. 81. 82.&8eq.^ ; an epistle which, 
I must own, that I can never peruse, without ezperienciogn 
certain degree of admiration and delight It is a letter ad- 
dressed by the bishop of Carthage to the bishop of Rome, 
who, cnrely, of all others, might, one should conceive, have 
been presumed to have been perfectly well acquainted with 
the powers, the rights, and the dignity with which 
bishops were invested, inasmuch as, with the concur- 
rence of even Cyprian himself, he was regarded as 
landing at the head of the episcopal order. So Jar 
however, from giving the bishop of Home credit ifarposses»- 
ing any thing like a knowlei^e of this kind, the bubop of 
Carthage proceeds, much in the same way as a schoolmaster 
might with one of the least of his pupils, to instmct him at 
great length as to the dignily, tbe rights, and the power, ap- 
pertaining to the episcopal character, and hesitates no^ pretty- 
plainly, to hint at bis probable ignorance in regard to thm 
vary momentous subject. 1 he lact, indeed, should seem to 
have been, that this worthy Roman prelate had a greater de- 
cree of diffidence belonging to him than Cyprian could 
have wished, and did not appear to be altogether satisfied aa 
to the immense amplitude and dignity of his office. He had 
coBoeded much to his clei^, much to the people ; he had 
s^pareotly, even suffeod himself to be, in a certain d^;ne, 
" ' d by tbe Hueata of Cyprioa'a adrersiuies, who bad 
pieMiilad 
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nefidal impression on men's minds. In point 



Morals of 
preMntod themselves in penon at Rome, ffot hi tliererore tlie Cle^. 
from the commencement of this epistle, wa find Cypriau 
ramonstrftting nitli him in the fallowing warm terms : 
Quod ii ita rei eiit,fraler caTtssime, ttl naqvissimorum 
titneatur audacia, actum est de tpiscopalus vigore, el 
de EccUsiee gvbemandie svblimi ac divina poteaiat», 
nee Chriatiani ultra aut durare, aul esse jam possumus, 
ThbTepreheDsion,nhichhaoarriesontoBconuderable]eng;th, 
Is followed by a long dissMtation, in which he laboara to prove 
to Cornelius, by a variety of quotations from the sacred wri- 
tings, but which ever; uobiussed person must allow to be 
by nameans happily applied, thatthe episcopal characteris 
in au eitraordinary degree preeminent beyond all mortal 
competition, and inferior to none save that of Christ alone. 
Futile and ill supported however, as is the reasoning of the 
bishop of Carthage on this occasion, it should seem not to 
have been I Mt on either Cornelius or any of his succeaaors, by 
none of whom was (here ever after discovered such an igno- 
rance of their own importance and authority, as again to 
call fbrthe intervention and assistanceof so very severe and 
sealevs a preceptor and defender. Let ns see in what way 
Cyprian brings this very animated discourse to a concliuion : 
Cum hxe ianta el talia at mtilta alia exempla praaedant 
^itibus saeerdolalis auctoritas el poiestas de divina 
dignationa firmaivr, quales putas eos, qm sacerdotum 
hottet, at contra ecclesiam cathohcam rebelles neoprte- 
monantis Domini comminnlione, nee futwi judicii ul- 
tione lerrenter ? Neqwe enim aliunde hteresis oborta 
tunl, aut rtala sunt aekiamata, quam indst quod sacer- 
doli Dei nan obtemparitur, nee units in ecclesia ad tiim~ 
put saeerdos, et ad lempus judex vice Christi eogilatur, 
cvi Mi secundum magisteria divina obtemperaret fra- 
lernitiu universa, neme advertum sacerdotum collegium 
quicquam moveril. The remainder I pass over. We 
here thm discover the primary andori^nal author of that 
proud and pteBumptuous title, in after times so gloried in 
by the prelates of the Roman see of " Christ's vicai upon 
earth." It wits not, we may observe, the device of a native 
of Rome, but was first suggested to the bishop of that city, 
bynnAfncan prelate, as a title proper to be assnmedbyaU 
ludiopit and it should seem accordingly to have been from thia 
timeforwardreiyoommonly adopted by those of the episcopal 
oidsTjofwhidi avuietyof ezamplea is brought forward in 
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CENT, of extent therefore the evil which gave occasioD 

III. to 

tha'inln^ *''* ""y of proof by Bingliam iu his originss eccleaia^tica 
™ ^"^' vol. 1. p. 81.82. It may be idded, that down to an lata* 
period nR the ninth century, it continued to be the ciMtom . 
foi the hishops at large, to be digniGed with the title of 
" Christ's vioarB ;" in proof of which we may cite Lupus 
Servatus, a writer of that period, by whom (or rather as we 
may say by all the bishops, of the province of Senonia in 
Gaul,for whom he officiated as secretary,) j^ne as bishop of 
Paris is honoured wilh thu litie. Consolationem recipinws 
«ay they, dum vos tuL pastore bono (i. e. Christ) agentm, 
gut summe iontis est, Vicarivtn ejus scilicet visihiUm 
miniateriique nostri eonsorlem ahsque dilation* txpettre 
Cognovimvs, vid. Epist zcix. p. 149, Ed. Baluz. Shortly 
after this, however, the title of " Christ's vicar," in com- 
mon wilh almost every other of the more honorable appella- 
tions that had formerly been given, without distinction, to 
the bishops at large, appears to have been appropriated by 
the Roman pontiffs, excliuively to themselves. But not to 
multiply words, we will merely observe generally, in the 
way of conclusion, that there is no one point of dignity or au- 
thority which the haughtiest of Roman pontiffs have trro- 
gated to themselves in modem times, with tbe single excep- 
tion of that of infallibility, but what is to be found oh one 
oecBsion or other represented by Cyprian as appertaining to 
the Christian bishops at large ; a circurastauce which, of it- 
self, sufficiently marks how vastly his sentiments respecting 
tbe constitution of the church and its goveniinent were at 
variance with those which are generally entertained atr 
the present day. Cyprian, however, must certainly be 
allowed the merit of having acted strictly in conformity 
to the principles nhich he professed: for to every one 
who shall impartially consider the various disputes and 
contentions by which the life of this prelate was dis- 
tracted, it cannot foil of being obvious, that the greater 
part of them aiose out of attempts on his part, to encroaoh 
on, and diminish the rights of tbe church of Carthage, 
and in a proportionate degree to amplify, and extend the 
dignity aud authority of its bishop. Whatever he did, 
he always affected to do of his. own individual will and 
authority, without reference ta the suffrages or judgment of 
either tbo presbyters, the deacons, or the people. Henco 
frequently, he bad tbe mortification of finding the pres- 
byters, the deacons, and also a portion of the people 
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to these complaints, should seem to have reached cent. 
no farther than this, that there was an inter- iii. 
mixture of the bad with the good, and we ^T^^'C^. 
should consequently do wrong, were we, like tim Clergy, 
many others, to draw our estimate of the moral 
character of the clei^ of this century, altogether 
from examples of the unfavourable kind [n]. 
We 

nuited in a renstance to bis measurea, and loudly com- 
plaining of his attempts to violate and abridge their rigbta. 
Upheld, howerer, by a Burpriaing riin9ta.Qcy and vigour of 
mind, he eventually succeeded in oveTcoming all these eb- 
staclei ; and his maxima respecting the unity of the church, 
and the dignity and authoriiy of the episcopal character, 
became, through the medium nf hia writings, soon very 
generally diffused throughout the whole church. Indeed 
snch was the authority which every thing that bad proceeded 
from his pen acquired, in consequence of the magnanimity 
with which he encountered martyrdom, that he very shortly 
came to be looked up to by nearly the wholf Christian 
world in the tight of a roaster, or we might even say of an 
oracle in all ecclesiastical concerns. The reader will find 
what we have thus stated, amply confirmed by Gregory of 
Nozianzen in the celebrated eulogistic tribute to the memory 
of Cyprian contained in his Oral, xviii. 

|[n]. By almost all the early writersj whether Greek or 
Iiatin, who have entered into an enumeration of the causes 
which produced the many grievous afDictions to which the 
Chriitians of this age were exposed, considerable stress is 
laid 01) the immorality and vicesof the clergy. See amongst 
others, Origen Comment, in Malth. opp. P. 1. p. 420. 441. 
443. Cyprian in various of his epistles. Eusebiua Stst. 
Eccles. ub. viii. cap. i- With regard, howefer, to these 
complaints, it is to be remarked, that although we cannot 
suppose them to have been wilfdly overcharged, they are 
yet not nnfrequently couched in language partaking largely 
of the rhetorical or declamatory style, and the effect of this 
baa been to impress many of the present day with the belief, 
that scarcely a trace of that genuine undissembled piety 
towards God, by which the early Christians had been so 
eminently distinguished, was at &is time any where to be 
met with. But it would be by no means difficult to collect 
from these self-same writers, an abundance of passages in 

VOL. III. 2 K which 
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CBNT.We shall content ourselves therefore with 

III. merely remarking that to such an extent did the 

'-"•^^-^^ daily 



which tbe innocence and exemplary moral demeanour of the 
pastors sod ministers of the church are higlily panegyrised 
and extolled : and taking these laudatory efiuinons for their 
-guide, ve find other writers of modern times, not hesitating 
to represent, with possibly a iew exceptions, the whole sawed 
order as having been at this period altogether pure and free 
from every stain. For my own part, I must confess, that in 
general, sweeping representations of this description, which, 
let them be in iavour of which side of the question ihey 
may, most commonly originate in, and are dictated by, a 
party spirit, I feel disposed to place but very little if any 
£ort of Tclionce : end with far greater probability as it appears 
to me of being right, may ne confide in the statement of 
Origen, who in lib. iii contra Celsum p. 129. edit. Spencer, 
does not pretend to deny that, amongst the Christian prelates 
and leachera were to be found individuals, who were certainly 
leEs attentive than became them, to the character wbidi it 
was their duty to have supported : but on the other hartd, he 
adds it as a fact no less certain and incontrovertible, that 
if a comparison were to be instituted between those who 
hAA exalted or conspicuous situations amongst the Christiana, 
and the pnefecls, the magistrates, the judges and others of 
distinguished station amongst the heathen, the pre-eminence 
in point of probity, of virtue, and of integrity, must ia 
every point of view be assigned to the former. Upon the 
whale, I should conceive the matter to have been thus cir- 
cumslanced : In not perhaps a few of the Christian bbhops 
and teachers, supposing their character and conduct to be 
submitted to the test of tbe divine law in all its rigoiu', there 
were to be found many things amply deserving of repreheo- 
uou, and many very serious deficiencies ; hui at the same 
time, taVing them colleclively, so vastly superior were tho 
pastors and ministers of the church, in point of moral dis- 
cipline and demeanor, to the provincial heathen magistrates, 
amongst whom it should seem to have been extremely rare 
for anything like inf^rity or justice to be met with, that 
upon a comparison of tbe one with the ulher, the former 
Biq>eared to stand foilh as illustrious eiemplers of every 
thiiig commendable and virtuous. A difference no less 
striking, in all probability, presented itself with regard to the 
people at large. 
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daily increE^ng errors and mistakes of the Chris- cent. 
tians, with regard to the nature of true religion iii. 
and virtue, at length reach, that, by not a few of j-^^T"^ 
the sacred order, such means were resorted to for tho cierty. 
the purpose of manifesting a more than ordinary 
degree of sanctity and self command, as even- 
tually proved utterly destructive of their mora! re- 
putation, bringing down on them suspicions of a 
conduct of itself sufficiently reprehensible in point 
of criminality, but, in the present instance, wear- 
ing an aspect still more disgraceful and scanda- 
lous, from being apparently coupled with the 
most refined and consummate hypocrisy. A 
most remarkable example of this was exhibited 
by those of the sacred order in Africa, and possi- 
bly, also, in other provinces of the East, by many 
of whom women who had made a vow of perpe- 
tual chastity, were taken into their dwellings as in- 
mates, and even made partakers of their bed, un- 
der the most solemn asseverations, however, that 
BO sort of communication took place between 
them at all repugnant to the laws of modesty and 
Christian self denial. The fact should seem to 
have been, that the idea of a peculiar degree of 
sanctity being attached to celibacy, having become 
very general in those parts of the "world, and 
those of the Christian priesthood who declined 
marriage, being, in consequence, looked up to 
with a higher degree of veneration, as having 
thereby rendered themselves, in a more especial 
manner, the favourites of Heaven, a bold attempt 
was made by such of the sacred order, as were 
unwilling, fdtogether, to forego the comforts of 
female society, to introduce a middle course of 
conduct, which, whilst it equally redounded to an 
increase of their reputation for sanctity, might 
not involve so severe £tnd absolute a sacrifice <^ 
convenience 
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CENT, convenience and natural inclination. Against a 
III. sort of conduct like this, which gave great offence 
h^jT^ to the people at large, the bishops did not fail to 
the ciBi^. remonstrate in the strongest terms, both by ex- 
hortations and mandates ; but so all powertiil 
does every thing necessarily prove, which has a 
tendency to favour our natural propensities, that 
neither in this nor in the succeeding century, 
could this reprehensible practice be effectually 
rooted out and abolished [o] . 

XXVI. 

[o] The leader will find tbii rei; wandalona practice 
treated of more at Urge by Heo. Dodwell, in hia Diattrta- 
tiones Cyprianica, Dias. iii., and by L. Ant, Muratori, in 
his disquisition de SynifacUs »t Agapetii ('socb were the 
titles given to women of this desDription) to be found in his 
Aneedota Orteca, p. 318. Of these tbe fonaeT ahonld aeem 
to have pursued the subject to an extent beyond what was 
requisite, and the latter to have been influenced by too ^at 
a leaning towards the scnKnients of the Romish chuTch, with 
regard to the sanctity of celibacy. TfaeTe can be no donbt 
but that this Bhamefol custom had an existence prior to the 
age of which we are treating, and that certain bint restiges 
of it are to be diacovered in Hermas, TertuUian, and, po«i- 
bly, some others of the mare early Christian writers ; fant it 
is equally certain that no clear and express mention of it oc- 
curs in any author prior to Cyprian, who inveighs ngunst 
it with great warmth in various of his epistles. But these, 
as well aa other things that might be remarked in regard to 
thiseubjed, we altogether pass over, as foreign ts onrpurpoK, 
and shall content ourselves with noticing merely one thing', 
which has hitherto either entirely escaped the attentiou of tbo 
learned, or been treated of in a very obscure and unsati^o- 
tory manner. It was not the whole of the clerical order that 
assumed to themselves tlie license of ihos receiving women 
into their houses, and malung them the partners of their 
beds, but those only who had volunlarilj renounced tnai- 
riege, which it was perfectly lawful for any of that order to 
contract, at the time we are speaking of, and, by way of ac- 
quiring a greater reputation for sanctity, had pledged them- 
selves in the moat solemn manner tu Heaven, by a vow 
of perpetual chastity. For it is to be observed, that when, 
at this early period, it had become by no means an unusual 

tluDg 
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XXVI. Amongst those who presided over and cent* 
administered the affiiirs of the Christians during in. 
this v-^-^ 

Cluiitian 
wiilen of 
tWng for persons to bind thenuelves by a vow of th« Bort : "^"■"''^ 
neither were tbe selectiona of nomen thus taken into fel- 
lowship, mode from the mx iii general, but from the clan of 
TiTginBonly, and not merely from the class of filing, but fur- 
ther from sQcb oftbat clus as had bound themBeireshy the mott 
■Rcred of obligations not to marry, but to devote tbemselvet, 
Gorporeally as well as spintually, entirely to tbe serrice of 
God. By every one who shall give himself the trouble of 
attentively conndering these circumstances, the true nature 
of this very perilous and highly reprebeuuble practice, can* 
not, I think, fitil of being ultimately comprehended. Theaa 
associations were, in &ot, a sort of sacred or divine mar- 
riage, entered into by penons who had reciprocally bound 
themselves by a vow of perpetual ohastity ; a marriage not of 
the body, but of the soul For by the early theologians, 
whose sentiments are by most of the present day but very 
imperfectly understood, it was imagined that marriage was of 
R two-fold nature, the one external or of bodies, tbe 
other internal or of souls, and that aa bodies are not nn- 
frequently fonnd conjoined with souls of a very opporifA 
disposition and character, so there might be a marriage or 
union of souls, wilbont any association or connexion of die 
bodies to which they belonged. In those days it was no 
nnusual thing, as is well known, for Christian married per- 
sons to bind themselves mutually to heaven in a vow of 
perpetual continence, whilst at the same time they were not 
desirous of having it appear that any dissolotion of this 
nuptial pledge had taVen place, and tbey were aocor- 
dingly still regarded as living in a state of wedlock. 
Quol aunt, says Tertullian, (ad Uxonm, lib. i. p. 188) 
^Ht eoMtnsu pari inter se mairitntmii dtbitum 
toUunl ? Voluntarii spadones pro cupidilate regni coalea- 
Hs. Quod si salvo matrimonio ahstinentia tolaratur, 
quanto magis adampto? By these persons, what was 
considered as the external marriage, namely, that of the 
bodies, was put an end to, but the more sacred ot< internal 
union of the souls, not only remained unimpaired, but was 
strengthened, and drawn to a more intimate connection. 
In short, the married persons who subjected themselves to 
diis sort of restraint, and tbe unmarried ones who consociated 
together in the way above alluded to, appear to have been 
actuated 
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CENT, this century, there were without doubt to be 

III. met with, a by far greater number of men of ta- 

^"^■v^^ lents and erudition, than the church could possi- 

writen of bly have boasted of embracing within its pale, 

thuceDtarT dunng either of the preceding ages. For in 

the list of converts to the Christian faith were 



actuated by one and tbe same principle, and the only du- 
tiDction to be diawn between tfaem is, tbat the latter im- 
posed on theniBelves au utter abstinence from corporeal mar- 
riage, nliiUt by the former, the nuptial engagement that had 
been entered into, yies, bo far as respects the body, dissolved 
by mutual consent. Prom these considerations, we may 
also, 1 think, peKeive the grounds on which the unmarried 
cunsociates, of whom we have been speaking, were led to 
imagine their mode of life by no means open Id the re- 
proachea that were cast upon it, and to complain of the in- 
justice of the suspicions by which they found themselves so 
Tery generally beset. Those Christian married pairs who 
had voluularily subjected tbemeelves to a vow of perpetual 
continence, continued nevertheless to live together, and take 
their repose together as before, nor did any one appear to 
fsnl scandalized at this, or to entertain the least suspicion of 
any secret infringement of the solemn obligation to chastity by 
which they were reciprocally bound. The vow in itself, seemed 
to be considered by most as of a sufficiently awful nature to 
preclude every danger of its being either broken or trifled with. 
Inasmuch then, aa the unmarried consociates, to whom our 
attention is devoted, lived together precisely after the same 
manner in which those devoted married peisoiis did, a mode 
of living, in which they considered it equally justifiable for 
IhemselveSj as well as the others to engage, and unce (bej 
bad solemnly Tendered themselves responsible to heaven, by 
a similar vow of perpetual chastity, they naturally enough, 
as it should seem, were led to expect that the serious nature 
of the vow would be considered as operating with its foil 
and entire effect, no less in the one case than in the other. 
This mujih at lea^t is certain, that not a few of the tenets 
and institutions of the primitive eges, which to us in our ad- 
vanced state, appear altogether unwarranted and inexcusable, 
would wear a very diffemit complexion, were we to take 
into our estimate, the manners and modes of thinking, by 
which those very early times were characterised. 
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now to be reckoned many individuals of all the cent. 
various philosophic sects, more particularly the iii. 
Platonists ; and also several professed rhetorici- ^'^ 
ans. In compliment to their learning and writaW 
abilities, these persons were in not a few instances tiu»<*iitory 
rmsed to the degree of bishops and presbyters ; 
and as it became every day more and more ap- 
parent, that the interest of the true religion 
could he by no means either effectually promo- 
ted or defended, but hy calling in the aid of 
human learning and sagacity, provision began 
to he made for initiating the youth destined for 
the church in the principles of philosophy and 
die liberal arts. It is, however, no less manifest 
and undeniable, that the care of churches was at 
this period oftentimes entrusted to persons alto- 
gether rude and illiterate, and that human 
erudition w^s not yet accounted one of the qua- 
lifications requisite for enabling a person to 
dischai^ with advantage, the duties of either a 
presbyter, or even a bishop. Nor is it difficult 
in some measure to account for this i for to say 
nothing of the paucity of schools that had as 
yet been established, for the education of candi- 
dates for the sacred ministry, and the consequent 
want of a regular supply of learned persons to 
fill the higher and more important offices in the 
church, th6re still existed in the minds of a very 
numerous portion of the Christian community, a 
deep seated inveterate prejudice, which led them 
to regard an acquaintance with letters and philo- 
sophy, as productive of rather detriment and 
injury, than of advantage to the Christian cause, 
and who of course were desirous that the church 
should close its doors against the cultivation of 
every thing, which they considered as coming 
within the description of siecular or, profane 
literature 
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c B N T . literature [p] . To this cause it may also be 
iii> attributed, that but few Christian authors of this 
^JJjJ^ century can be named, as having distinguished 
wnten of themselves in any very eminent degree by their 
**° "^ writings. At the head of those who wrote in 
Greek, we must unquestionably place Origen, 
the prsefect of the schoi'l of Alexandria, a man 
of indefatigable exertion, and equalled but by 
few in point either of learning or ingenuity, but 
of whose works the greatest and most valuable 
part has unfortunately perished ; and of those 
which have not absolutdy fallen victims to the 
ravages of time, no inconsiderable portion has 
reached us, merely through the medium of a 
Latin translation. Next after him, in respect of 
fame and reputation, but as by no means his in- 
feriors, according to my judgment, in regard to 
either virtue, genius, or erudition, may be named 
Julius Africanus, Dionysius Alexandrinus, and 
Hippolytus, of the greatest part of either: of 
whose writii^, it is, on many accounts to be 
regretted, that any thing beyond inere fragments 
of wreck, can be said to have reached oxu- times. 
Amongst the disciples of Origen, the principal 
station must be assigned to &egory, bishop of 
Neocsesarea, distinguished rather by the number 

of 

[p'] In tbe Apostolical Conslttuticms, wMch are ftltelf 
attnbnted to Clement of Rome, lib. i. c. vi. there ia a paitiou- 
lar chapter prohibiting the Teadicg of all EEDculai writings : 
and Cutelerius baa brought together in a note thereon, several 
refereni^es to passages of a similar import in varioiu of tbe 
ettrly Christian writers, vid. Patr. Apostol. torn, i p. 206. 
It ia moreorer well known to how many invidious attacks^ 
Origen found himself exposed, in consequence of his attach- 
ment to philosophv and Grecian literature; and that in hu 
apologetic epistle handed down to us by Ensebios, Hist. 
Eeclss. lih. vi. cap. 19. he can bring forward merely one 
or two examples in his support. 
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of miracles which he is said to have wrought, cent. 
and which acquired for him the surname of iii. 
Thaumatttrgus, than by the celebrity of any of ^— v-»-/ 
hk writings [5]. Of those who wrote in ^^'^^(^ 

Latla thucentniT 

[q] Those who may be desirous of psTticuIu information as 
to the Chrifltisn Greek writera of this, or, indeed, of any other 
f^B, will find IhemBelves amply satiafied by referring to the 
Sibliothgca Grxca of Fabriciiu. The first edition of Urigen'a 
Cotnmentaries, was published in a rery complete aod accu- 
rate manner by Pet. Dan. Huet, at Rheims, 1668, in fol., 
accompBoied with valuable annotations, and prefaced by a 
T«iy learned and copious diaqui^tion respecting the pfr- 
sonal history and opinions of Origen, under the title of Ori- 

fsniana. This edition, as ia welt knowu, was reprinted at 
rankfort, in 1686, in 3 vols. fol. The next ofOrigen's 
larger works tliat isued from the press, was what remains of 
his Hexapla, published by Bern, de Montfaucon, a most 
learned monk of the Benedictine order in 2 vols. fol. Paris, 
1714. Lastly, Charles de la Rue, a monk of the saros order, 
«nd of distinguished learning and abilities undertook an edition 
of the whole of what remains eiant of the works of Origen, 
collected with tlio utmost assiduity and care from a great vari- 
ety of manuscripts, accompanied with extensive annotations, a 
life of the author, and several illustrative disseriatiotis. It 
washisintention that the work should be divided into five vo- 
lumes, of which the last was to contain the Origtniana 
of Huet, together with his own animadveimons, emendations 
and additions, as also the above mentioned dissertationB on 
Origen. The first two volumes were accordingly published 
at Paris, in 1733, in lol., to which a third was added in the 
year 1740, about a twelvemonth subsequent to the editor's 
decease. To-tbe completion of the work, therefore, accor- 
ding, to the original plan, two more volumes are wanting, of 
which, it is said, this very eminent scholar left one neariy 
ready for the press. * Of any of the works of Juliua Afii" 
canus, or Dionysius Alexandriuus, nothing beyond a few 
inconsiderable fragments have reached our days. Great, as is 
tbe bme of Hippolytus, his history is involved in much ob- 
■curity, there having been several of this name who attained to 
distinguished eroinunce in the Christian church. Bynonehuva 
greater 
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CENT. liatin, there are three only that can be deemed 

III. deserving of commemoration, viz. 1st. Cyprian, 

'rrvT*' bishop of Carthage, an author of no mean elo- 

writere of qUCttCC 

thucEDtary 

greater eseriions been made with a view to tbrow every 
poauble light on the personal history of this celebrated cha- 
racier, than by the benedictine brethren in their Histoire 
Lituraire da la Prance, toni. i. p. 361. An edition of 
all that he could get together of the very slender and scat- 
terad remains of this greet man's writings, was given to the 
world hy Jo. Albert Fabricius, in two moderately med folio 
volumes Hamb. 1716 — 18. For the most part however, the 
anthenticity of these fragments seems to be not a little ques- 
tionable — and I would add, that the field of reseaich does 
not, in this instance, appear to me to have been by any 
means so completely eihauEted, as to preclude all hope of 
more being yet to be recovered by other industrious gleanerB. 
The few things that we have remaining of Gregory of Neo- 
cceaarea, amongst which the panegyric on bis preceptor 
Origen, holds the most distinguished place, were, together 
with his life, in Greek, published by Gerhard Vosdus, at 
Mayence, 1604, in4to. In pobt of diligence this learned 
man is certainly entitled to our commendation : but Gregory 
still stands in need of a more astute and erudite editor, one 
in fact equal to the task of pursuing with a greater degree 
of sagacity and freedom, than has yet been exercised, an 
enquiry into the nature and authenticity of those miracles, 
by not only the magnitude, but also the multitude of which 
this illustrious preltite is said to have eicelled all the Chris- 
tian pastors and teachers of his own times, and of all other 
ages. What appears to me desirable is, that the heavy 
suspicions thrown on these miracles by Ant, Van Dale, io 
the preface to his work De oraculis, p. 6. & seq. as well as 
by other writers, should if possible be refuted, and proveJ 
to be groundless, but if this cannot be done, that they should 
be corroborated, and a clearer line of distinction be drawn, so 
thatlhe truth might readily be discerned from falsehood. It is 
in foct, a concern of no small moment to the cause of genuine 
Christianity, that it should be disencumbered of all old fabu- 
lous traditions, the retaining of which can tend only to the 
engendering or nourbhing of superstition; but there can be 
no doubt of its being at the same time of equal importance, 
that the many manifestations of divine interference and sup- 
port, of which the church bad undoubtedly to boast in those 
primitive 
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quence, although his style, as may generally be c E n t . 
remarked, of those bred up like him, in the Afri- iii. 
can school of oratory, is somewhat tumid, and "-^yy^ 
not slightly characterized by that sort of glitter ^^^t 
and rhetorical embellishment, which too often *'^'=e''"»7 
make sense in no small degree a sacrifice to 
sound. 2dly. Minucius Felix, of whose writing 
there is a neat and elegant little dialogue extant, 
imder the title of Octavius, in which the calum- 
nies at that time commonly circulated respecting 
the Christians, are judiciously encountered and 
effectually refuted. Lastly, Amobius, an African 
rhetorician, in whose seven books, contra Gentes, 
the cause of Christianity is defended with no 
little vigour, and occasionally with considerable 
address. In some instances, however, he obvi- 
ously betrays a want of information, as to the 
real nature and spirit of the rdigion, for which 
he so warmly contends [r] . 

XXVII. By 

primitive times, alioutd be vindicated agatoat all sUHpioion, 
and beld distinctly up to view, ai affording aa iucontrover- 
tible and glorious testimony to the authenticity and majesty 
of our most lioly religion. There are certainly some of 
Ihe miracles attributed to Gregory, which cany on their very 
front, the most obfious marks of falsity : but it is by no 
means impossible, that even in thew there might be some- 
what of truth at the bottom ; but which, as is not uncom- 
monly the case, was by popular ignorance and tolly, made 
the basis of a superstructure of the most egre^ous nonsense 
and extravagance. 

(r) Of Cyprian's writings, there remain eitant a consi- 
derable number of epistles, from which we derive much 
valuable information, as to the ecclesiastical history and dis- 
cipline of this period. Some small tracts of his, have also 
reached our times, in which various subjects of Christian 
concern, are discussed with much pisty and eloquence, but 
at the tame time with but little solidity or prsobion. The 
whole of Cyprian's works were published at Oxford, 1682, 
fol. by the very learned Dr. John Fell, bishop of Chester ; 
and 
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CENT. XXVII. By such of die Christian teachers as 

III. were more particularly attached to the cultivation 

^*"v-*/ of philost^hy, considerable pains were, during 

to piJfoso- Aig 

pUieChiil- 
tianiw. 

The Oiige- and lh» admirable jndgmcBt and care with which &m edition 
wan duel- ^^^ peparecl for the press, catued it to be re-prinled alB». 
men in 1690, and again at Amateidam in 1700. Step. 
BaloziuB, to whom both ncied and profane literature stand 
in no small degree indebted, on so many other acconnts, bes- 
towed, as it appeara, great pauis, during the latieryears of bis 
life, in correcting and illustrating tbe whole that we have 
remaining of the writings of this eminent father ; but 
being prevented by death from completing his undertaking, 
tbe wdlc was bronght to a conclnaion, and edited by (he 
brethren of (be Benedictine congiegattun of St. Maur at 
Paris, 1726, iu fol., accompanied with some dissertations of 
their own. In this edition, however, there are omitted not 
only tbe Diisertation»s Cyprianica of Dodwellj a work 
of indiapatably the greatest erudition, notwithstanding tbe 
many questionable opinions and conjeotures with which it 
abounds, but also that very leamejl and valuable appendage, 
bi^op Pearson's AnnaUs O^rtanicee. Tbe value and 
ntility of bishop Pell's edition, are therefore in no degree 
diminished by this more recent one of the Benedictines. 
Aftsrlhe great labour and care, that have thus beoD bestowed 
09 the works of Cyprian, it cannot be imagined, that 
mncb room can remain for any further restoration or cor- 
rection of his text. Indeed be appears to have suffered len 
from the carelessness and mistakes of transcribers, than 
most other aulhors. But whelherhis writings have received 
safflcient attention in tbe way of illustration, may well ad- 
mit of some doubt. For in the works of this father, thera 
are many passsges, of which the true sense and meaning 
cannot possibly be properly understood, except by those who 
are intimately conversant with that ancient species of theo- 
logy, which in a variety of respects differs widely Irom tbe 
^stam pTofened by any modern description of Christians. 
But it is no uncommon thing to see passages of this kind en- 
tirely passed over by the commentators on Cyprian, as if 
tbey were suSioiently perspicuous, and in every respect cod- 
untaueous with the opinions of tbe present day, merely be- 
cause they are conceived in terms of common use, and with 
which we are, of course, all of us familiarly acquainted. Far 
different is tbe case with respect to Minucius Felii, whose 
sentimente 
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this period tak«a, to make it ^^>ear that all such c i n t . 
points of religioQ as mi^ht eeem to have in them iii. 
fmy diing of an abstruse or difficult nature, were . Jjr*"^ 
readily to be resolved, by a reference to what to phUoao- 
Aey held forth as the dictates of Peaaoo, and^^^"' 
thtw to manifest the existence of a consonancy or J^n ^- 
relation^ip between human and divine wisdom. i>Uiie> 
Hence, that pristine simplicity, which had beea 
contented to receive things cUvinely commuai- 
cated, widiout seeking for exposition or com- 
ment, fell every day more and more into disre- 
pute, the sacred doctrines of scripture became 
intermixed 

■entimmti and meaning ere ahrtya mifficiently obvious, and 
coMly \fi be oomprshended, whilst not unfiequenily hia 
words Kiid modes of expiesalDn are such as cannot fail to ex- 
cite in tbe minds of his readers a suspicion of his text having 
been materially compted ; and notwithstanding the pains 
(hat bave been taken by varions eminent acuolars, and 
inore particularly by Davies, and Ja> Gronovius, in purify- 
ing and correcting this author's work, there yet remun 
many things on which the talent and skill of grammarians 
and critics might be exercised to great advantage. 
Of the varioas commeniBton on Amobtnii, none eon be 
placed in conipelilion with Heraldus, whose observations 
and oorrectiona aio far from being equalled by those additi- 
onal ones, from other pens, that are to be found in the last 
edition of this autbor^ published at Leyden, 1661, in 4to. It 
may be added, that although considerablB fluency of style is 
displayed by Amobius, yet from his frequent use of ternA to 
which we are unaccustomed, and the superabuadaiico uf 
meretricious ornament, with which bis eloquence is in re- 
peated instances encumbered, he can by no meana be 
wgarded as an anthor at all times easily to be understood. 
There can be no doubt, therefore, but that it would aflbrd 
the lovers of ancient literature, a high degree of eratifica- 
tion, should any one, adequate to the task, be induced to 
bring forward a new edition of this writer, disencnmbered of 
tbe many perplexities which now embarrass the reader, and 
freed firom the various corruptions, with which hia text, in 
spite of all that has as yet been done, is apparently still 
replete. 
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CENT, intermixed with subtleties of human invention, 
III. and birth was given to the most perplexing 
^■*'^'*-' controversies and disputes respecting the oature 
w ^i!^- o*" certain mysteries, that must ever, as it should 
pWMChtU- seem, remain beyond the reach of humtin powers 
Tie orige- to unravcl. In the regions of the west, indeed, 
Ji^. """ the progress of this practice of blending human 
things with divine, was less rapid than in other 
parts, and we accordingly find sufficient caution 
still observed by all the Latin theological writers 
of this century, in their expositions of scripture, 
with the sole exception of Amobius, whose mode 
of argumentation displays more of the rhetorician 
than the philosopher, and who appears to have 
known scarcely anything beyond the first ele- 
ments of the religion which he ^mde^took to de- 
fend. Amongst the inhabitants of Asia and Airica 
however, we meet with many who, either from 
a wish to silence the enemies of the Christian faith, 
and to convince and bring back heretics, or possi- 
bly from a spirit, of mere curiosity and inquisitive- 
ness, had the hardihood to attempt to explore the 
recondite depths of divine wisdom, and to unravel, 
through the assistance of human reason, the 
inscrutable economy of its decrees. Of persons 
of this description, none so pre-eminently distin- 
guished themselves as the Alexandrian teachers, 
through whose instrumentality, philosophy, as 
we have above shown, had obtained for itself a 
certauidegree of influence in religious disquisitions, 
even during the former century. At the head of 
these must undoubtedly be placed Origen, the 
pKefect of the school of Alexandria, a man whom 
genius, virtue, and learning, to say nothing of his 
Other merits, conspired to render illustrious, and 
who in his work De Principiis, which has reached 
us through the medium of a Latin translation, as 
also 
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also in his Stromata of which time has altogether cent. 
bereaved xis, should seem to have devoted the iii. 
whole strength of his talents to the proof of an .'"'^^T^ 
existing consonancy between Philosophy and to pS^ow- 
Christianity, and the demonstration of the readi- {^^.'"^" 
nesswith which every thing that might appear T?>"Orig- 
strange or incomprehensible in the doctrine of the pUns. 
gospel might be elucidated and explained by a 
reference to the principles of reason. Of Origen 
himself, it is to be remarked, and we should wish 
to impress this on the reader's attention, as tending 
in no small degree to diminish the culpability 
that may be considered as attaching itself to his 
conduct, that in the management of this very 
hazardous and deUcate undertaking he every 
where manifests the utmost difHdence and reserve, 
frequently disavowing every thing like an inten- 
tion to dogmatize or decide, and propounding his 
opinion merely in the way of humble and timid 
conjecture. With regard however to the conduct 
of his disciples, of whom he had a considerable 
number, the case was far different, for disregarding 
the wholesome caution observed by their pre- 
ceptor, they hurried on with unbecoming rashness 
in the path which he had opened to their view, 
and not unfrequently obtruded on the world, as 
certain and int^putable, things which he had ad- 
vanced merely as probabilities, and as points de- 
serving the more mature investigation of the wise 
and judicious [s]. 



[jj There can be no doubt but that the church hid not. to Origen'B 
bout of a greater man than Origen, at tiny penod previous fw"^ ' 
to the ageof Constsnttne thegreat. So numerous howerer and mode 
have been the writings, and so great the diaputes amongst of intec- 
ihe variouj denominations of Christiau, for fourteen ecu- ^jp^^, 
turiea, respeeting his character and his conduct, his virtues, 
and hii rices, his opinions, and his errors, that it would oc- 
cupy 
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^-p'T^ cvpy H TolaRie of no ineanndcrable bolk, to gin #twi a 
phMMpIn gpntnl aocouutol'theiii. From the very first, aud even up to 
'rilBol^, the presCDt mDmeut, be haa enjoyod the advantage 
StiS"^* of liaring bis cause supported by grent and zeiloHs 
prstiDg* patrons, and tbe most eminent and kfala advooBtea; 
Bcriphira. but a« tha bbiiw time bis opponenla hne brstr ecniaily gn«t 
pow^ul. Mid illiutriDus. Nor, to confess the truth, can it be 
at all diffioidt for any person posBesBed of a certain deg^ree of 
ingenuily, to make out an ostensibly fair case, let Urn es- 
pouse wbicbeTer side of tbe question be msy. In Ao ae^ 
tions, tbe liiboani, aiid the conduct of On|g^n> as woH' asia 
hia sentinMnts and tenets, there are many things of such 
beauty and dignity, as cannot fail to command tbe admira^ 
tion and respect of even the most inveterate of bis opponents. 
To any one nhose nrind may have been ceiptiv»ted by ez- 
eellenciM like these, it cannot well otfaenvtse happen than 
Uist he should be led to regard the various tilings of an op- 
posite character, that ar« to be found intermixed with them, 
as trifling blemishes, or the malignant inventions of adversa- 
ries, or probably, as the mistaken or unwarranted' inlerpreta- 
lions of eene(a> in ttiemselves not open to any natnitl ob^ 
jeotlon, or, poBsifaiy, altogether sound and worthy of approval. 
On the other hand, there are to be found in bis opiniona 
such a multitude of things so totally at variance, not only 
with our own ideas and habits of tbiiiking, but wi&eren tiie 
olenest and most obvious dictates of reason and' common 
anue, so' many tilings which- fparticulariy if conndeKd 
apart by themselves,, aud without reference to his general 
system of discipline) can be regarded in no other light than 
as absurd in the extreme, nay even asntterlif ridicidoos, that 
we instinctivel|y as it ware turn frtnn tliem' ■mA disgnst and 
eattsoamelypsrsuuleoumelves, but that a person who could 
«ij^ate or undertako to defend such tenets and sentimenla, 
mustbave been next kin to a madman or an ideot. Allow- 
ing then, to this impregaion its full degree of influence; tits 
mind naturally leans to the sotpicion that, whatever great, 
di^ified, or iUustrious is to be met with in the character of 
tins hther, or bis writinra, ia to be attributed- raAes^ to any 
oAer source &an to either strength of' nnderstanding, da- 
vstion' of sentiment, or superiority of talentb Amongh, 
(horefbre, no uiconnderable portion of the contest- that haa 
so long siriMisted, re^wcting the mnrits and demoriti of 
Oligen, may fiuriy be refbrredj as in meat other bantancofr- 
tiOTatsieit 
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(rayeni«, toprejudicB and putyapirit, yet the man actually ^■^•v^^ 
exhibits in himself, mich an extraordinary compound of ^^^"''.^ 
(^posite And conflicting; qualities, that it must everremaiain QieQion ^' 
aome degree douhlful to which sirle he most properly belongs, mndmode 
In bet he may he said to afford a most amazing instance of ° >°^* 
iriadom united nith folly, of acumen with stupidity, of pru- Kriptue. 
dence with indiscretion, and of fortitude with pusillanimity ; 
be is at once the enemy and yet the patron of superstition; 
the most strenuous defender of Christianity, and yet its inai- 
diouB conupter, the best of friends to the sacred code, and 
yet one of its woist of enemies. But not to be longer than 
necessary, I shall on the present occasion make it my endea- 
vour, from the immense mass that has been written, and 
might have been written concerning thb father, (for it is to 
be remarked that not a few things reveling him bare 
altogeiLm escaped notice,) to select merely so much aa may, 
aecordiog to the best of my judgment, be requisite to put 
tbe reader in poasesneu of Uie true nature and grounds of 
those very important changes, which through his instrumen- 
tality were brought about in Christian a&its. For although 
be was expelled tbe church by his bishop, and afterwards 
assailed by a variety of decrees and denunciations, both public 
and private, not only were many of bis tenets and opinions, 
and those too of a worse character perhaps, than the ones 
condemned, suffered to remain altogether uncontroverted 
and unimpeached, but the mode which he had introduced of 
expoimding Christianity upon the principles of philosophy, 
and converting the scriptures throughout into a syatem of 
allegories, was universally approved of and adopted by lbs 
nunialerH and teachers of Uie church. Institutes and maxima 
moreover, deduced from bis peculiar tenets and opinions, by 
degrees established themselves so far as to be regarded aa 
prineiplu, and at length came to be considered as too sacred 
to admit of any question or dispute. It must be unneces- 
eary to add, that there have ever been to be found men of 
tbe highest eminence and most distinguished reputation fbi 
sanctity, who have as it were, held up Origen to themselves 
as a model, who have in the strongest terms eulogized bis 
writings, and particularly commended them to the study of 
tbeir disciples ; who have, in fine, considered him es altoge- 
ther an ill-treated man ; and the proceedings that were had 
recourse to against him as acts of the most flagrant injus- 
tice. In my opinion, therefore, we sball not en much in 
VOL. III. 2 M onr 
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III. 
f"^-^^-^ DOT jadgmetil, if wo connder Origen u having brought 
vh^Kwht ''^'"'* " S^*"' ^ revolution, with respect fo the Cbri«ti«n 
theologv, ' discipline, aa that Trhich took place under Constantine the 
■Ddtnode Great, io regard to the tSan of the empire. The moat 
BrodwT " diitingniahed of all the works that have been written rea- 
«eriptiire. pecting Origen and hia opiniooB, and the variomi diipates 
to which they gB.Te riu, is unquestionably the Origtniema 
of the celebrated P. D. Huet, bishop of Avranchea. It is 
without doobt a most laborious peiformance, replete with 
varions erudition', and has constituted a grand fountain, 
whence all the more recent writers that have been led to 
treat of this father and his tenets, have drawn a most abun- 
dant supply. Charles de la Rue, the benedictine monV, to 
wbon the literary world stands indebted for the last edition 
of Origen'e works, appears to have intended le-puhlishing 
the Origeniana in an enlarged and improved form, and 
accompanied with various dissertations of his own: but the 
accomplighment of his purpose was prevented by death. 
Should anyone feel amhitions to tread in the footsteps of 
this distinguished scholar, and with due discretion and im- 
partiality to complete the undertaking which he thus had in 
view, he may rest assured that he will not find himself at a 
loss for either employment or materials. For ahhougb the 
Origeniana be unquestionably a work of vast learnlog, and 
of the very first eminence of its kind, it is yet by no means 
without its faults, and not unfrequently disappoints, in no 
small degree, the inquisitive reader. In the first place, it is 
imperfect : for the learned author does not bring under re- 
view the whole of the opinions of Origen, that were at va- 
riance with those generally received in the Christian church, 
but merely such of them as had been publicly censured and 
condemned. Whereas it might easily be made appear, 
that there were many things approved of and inculcated by 
Origen, no less noxions, deceptive, andheterodoi, than thos* 
for nhich we know him tu have been openly called in qnes- 
tion ; but which, however obviously censurable, have never 
as yet been made the subject of either leliitation or reproof. 
Agun, although it be scarcely passible ibr any one to form 
a proper judgment of the theology of OrigKn, without hav- 
ing previously acquired an insight into the nature of hi> 
philosophy ; inasmuch as the latter contains within it tba 
reasons and grounds of the more peculiar notions and aenti- 
ments entertained by him iu regard to divine mbjects, yet 
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tUs important topic u altogether, a« it were, puied OTh by ^7^'^'^ 
the learned aoUiar of the Origtniana, who oontents hiinseK S^i^^i- 
with merely observing in a general way, that tbe whole theolagy, ' 
nearly of the pbiloeopby of tite asadeiny, was traniplanted aadmoia 
by Origen iuto the chureh. lu tbe third pkoe, tbe work p„^'' 
ia partioularly &ulty aud ezoeptiooable aa to arraDgement. scnptva. 
For in enumeraliitg and diacuwog those teueta and «pi- 
Diotu, the maintaiiung of wbich proved to Origea such a 
fert^e soofoe of enmity and rcpfoat^, he does not observe 
■nythiitg like a natural order, bat rather that of the schools : 
nor does he give ui the least iasi^t into tbe node in whicli 
the entire body of tbis fiither'a system of discipline was c«a- 
nected and linked togetbei, or of the spirit and unews by 
whu^ it uras influenced and governed ; but without any 
regard whoever to either relationahip or cwMctinn, tbe 
whole is distributed by him under certain general heads or 
cenmoD places. Now it ia certainly very povdhle that this 
Mode of proceeding might be very well calculated to pro- 
mote the end wbich the learned author had particalarly in 
riew, naaety, the defraoe of Origen ; but it at the same 
time unquBBtiouably stuids mucb in the nay of tboie 
who would willingly be enabled to form a correct estdmate of 
the errors of this &ther, and to appreoiate them acoording 
to their intrinsie weight and importance. For it is by no 
means an easy thing to determine on tiie magnitude or 
gravity of any error, unlesi you are in poaaession of 
the means of tracing it to ita original source, and of 
ezamining it in connection with those tenets and opin- 
ions to wbioh it has anything like nn intimate relation- 
ahip «r raferenoe. Many things, there can be no doabt, may, 
when taken up separately and examined apart by themaeWNr 
asattme tbe appearance of trifling and very eiousaable errors, 
but which, when they oome to be referred to their original 
Muroe, and contemplated in connection with the oauaes that 
gcve them birth, entirely change their aspect, and put on at 
ODoe the rooft alarniing and formidable appearance. Lastly, 
throughout the whole work the very lesmed author makes it 
his eotife aim and object, to prove that Origen was by far 
less erroneous and culpable than his adversaries would have 
him to be, and he therefore may be regarded as nniform^r 
aostaining rather the character of a patron and an advocate, 
-than that of a cantious and discreet historian, or of a wise 
and diMTimiiuitiiig judge. AmoDgst tbe ailments hawever, 
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'^'*~*''^^ by vbtch he seemi to think it powible for him in great ine»- 
^oropbT ™™' '^ ""** "Itogether, to clear this fether from the charges 
theology, ' and imputations that had been hrought against him, there 
and mode are several tbat possess bat very little Ibrce, and others that 
p5^^' "" altogether destitute of every iiiid of weight or efficacy. 
Mripture. Of the formei sort is the argument drawn from the rery 
great modesty of Origen, which bad already been urged bf 
his early defender Pamphilm, and by bis mere recent adro' 
cate Halloix, in his Origen. Defens. lib, ii. cap iL — There 
can be no doubt, tbat in a variety of places Origen professes, 
that, in wbaterer he may have said, he wished to be undet> 
etood, as not taking upon himself to decide, but merely aa 
suggesting, and that too, not wilbout considerable apprehen- 
rion of falling into error, what seemed to present itself as the 
most probable conjecture. In his Prmnipia for instance, lib. 
i. cap. vi. s. i. p. g9. at the commencement of bis diacumon 
dt fine aeu consummaliona mutidi,he thus deprocates all 
Invidious feelings .' Quee quidtm a nobis etiam cvm mag- 
no metu tt cautela dtcuntur, discutientibvs magis et 
periractantibus, quam pro certa ac definita sialuetitiiut. 
Indieatum namque a nobis in superioribus est, quit 
tint da quibus manifesto dogmate lerminandum tit. — 
Nuno autem disputandi specie magia, quam definiendi, 
proul possumus exercemur. — And as if even this wero nirt 
enough, he brings the chapter to a close in the following 
terms, in which he professes his utter inability to resolve the 
question as to the futun condition of bodies after the de»- 
tmction of this material world : Cerlius tatiien qaaliler 
ae habitura sit res, scit solus Deua et si qui ejus per 
Christum et spiritum sanctum amici sunt. In another 
part of his Principia also, lib ii. cap. vi. s. ii. p. 90. where 
he treats of the incarnation of Christ, we find him thus cau- 
tiously qaaliMng whatever might he remarked by him on 
the subject; J)e quo nos non temeritate aliqtta, sed quo- 
niam ardo loci deposcit, ea magis, qua fides nostra 
eontinet, quam qua humanm rationis assertio vindicare 
solet, quam paucissimis proferemus, suspieiones potius 
nostras quam mantfestas aliquas affirmationet in me- 
dium proferentes. And still further to prevent every poa- 
Bibitity of his being misunderslDod on the subject, he at p. 
92, doses bis observations on it in the following words. Hae 
interim nobis ad prtesena de rebus tarn difficilibut dit- . 
nutaniihus, id ttt, de Incarnation et de deitate Christi 
oeeurrire 
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oeturrere poluerunt. Si quis sane meliua aliquid pa- ^-^/^^ 
t«rit invenire et evidentioribua de Scripturis xanctis ^JIk*"'' 
assertionibvs confirmare qua dicit, ilia patina quam hxc thetrtoef, 
rectpianlur. In fact profeanons and asaeverations of this and mode 
kind] are to be met with not only in his Principia, but in °^ ipter- 
almost every other pnrt of bis writings; and not contenting gcrjpc^, 
biroself with thiii, he in rarioua places even submits two or 
three different eitplications of the same thing to the reader's 
consi deration, leaving it with bim to adopt the one of 
wbicbhemay most approve, or to reject them altogether. 
Thus in bis Principia, lib. ii, cap. iii, a. vi. p. 83. be says, 
— His igilur Iribaa opinionibus de fine omnium et de 
tumma oeatitudine prout sentire poluimus adumbraiis, 
unusguisqve legenlium apud semetipsum diligentiua et 
terupulosius judicet si palest aliqua karum probari vel 
eligi. To this laudable tintidity and distrust of himself, is 
to be added his very great inconstancy in the espositiona 
that he gives of the maxims or leading principles of religion. 
For instead of adhering on all occasiona to one and the same 
explication, he, in diSeient places and at difierent times, gives 
socb different interpretations in regard to identically (be same 

Eoiiits, and those too of the gravest moment, that it is manifest 
umindmusthaTOheensubjecttogreatfiuctuation and change, 
and aa it were, scorned to be controuled by any particular laws 
or rules of judgment. Let any one, for instance, compare 
together what is contended far by him, in different places 
respecting the Divine Trinity, onr Saviour Christ, and the 
Holy Spirit, and he will at once perceive, that if there be 
any one person beyond another to whom the following lines 
of Horace, are strictly applicable, it is to Origen : 

Quo teaeam vultus wutantetn protea nodo ? 
Quod petiit, apernil, repetit quod nuper omisit : 
Diruit, eedificat, mutal quadrata rolfndis. 

Epistolar. Lib. i Ep. i. 

For strange as it may appear, not oqly those of the Nicene 
faitb, but also the Sabellians, and the Arians, and a variety 
of other sects, may certainly, and not without a conudera- 
ble shew of reason, lay claim to him as their own. The 
cause whence all this modesty and mutability originated, 
shall be explained in a subse<]uent page. For the present, 
it may not be improper to apprize tbose who may wish to 
form 
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^^^'^ form » correct Mtimate of (li« ohnracter of Orig«n, tb«t thi» 
S^wpbT ''"''''^y """^ TariablcDen by no menoa prodomtn&te with 
theoloET, ' him OD all occanoM. Timid anil unwttled he andoabtedly 
tni mode jg ia deGning, aooording to the prinoiplee of philoaophj, tkoM 
pret^u' dogmu of Ibo CfariBtian religion, whi<^ tbeologiam sha- 
■criptiire, racterue by the tenii p»r», natttely, thoM aa to whiob 
our inforcnation ia eolely and exeltinrely derired Jroni tbv 
ncnd acripturet, Mch, <k inrtance, as those mpeotiag tba 
Trinity, oar blened Saviour, the Holy Spirit, and the re- 
ninectton of the dead. For notwitiutanding he aaaaaaeft 
it as certain, thateveo Aeae dogmas are in strict aocard«aoa 
and connection with those which reason, or tlut tpecie* of 
philosophy which he coniidered as reason, would dictate, 
and might be r^alarly deduced from them by net owl fair 
infetence, yet Boch is his modesty, that he will notreotw* 
to oensider himself as capable of explaining.without danger of 
bllingioto error, the exact mode in which the existanoa of 
such accordanoe ar oonneotiaD is to bemade apparent, althongk 
be profeisesa belief of its being very poamble to be done fay those 
poneseed of a dearer inldlect u>d jueter diBoeramettt thoa 
himKlf. When, however, he comes to treat of these do^MOS 
which are not altogether beyond die leadt of hHaon rea- 
son, and are what tbeol^ana term jRtvMJ, snob, 4br 
instance, as those respediBg the deity, the world, llie hnmaa 
Boul, and the like, he Bssumes a by far bolder and tneiw de- 
oiare tone. Forthe modeinwhichhe conceiyesAeseoi^kt 
to be expounded, and in coDformity to whidi be binuwlf) «« 
erery oceasion, without besitalion or scrapie does expenad 
Ihem, is so as to make Ibom perfectly accord wiA Ae peinci- 
ples of that system of pbiloaophy to whii^ he was tnwe es- 
pecially attached; nay he oocasianally goes the length of 
even ridiculing those who chose raUiei to receive these 
dogmas in the simple sense conveyed by the terns iMdeuae 
of in scripture, than to set abont reconuKng thesi try means 
of a fdrced inteT|Mtation, to the dictates of mere human 
reason or philosophy. As an example of this, we may refer 
to what is with so much subtlety contended for by him in 
the aeoond book of his Principia, Te^ecdog the sonl of the 
man Christ, and the coajunotion in the peraon of our Uassed 
Saviour of the divine with the homRn uatare : where, aasmn* 
ing it as undeniable, that the soul uf Christ was of thenme 
natore with our own, be with the utmost conGdenee goeaon 
to apply the wh(de <d what he had been taa^t in tin aebool 
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af Hi muter Amiuoniiu, reapecting (he Iramin aoul, to the V^-^/ 
•Qol of our ever bleaaed SBTioor: thui giving birth (o a dog- ^'^"'*'*. 
ma pregnant with the mort perilona consequences, and ut- theology '' 
terfy unsnpported by any thing to bo met with in gcriptare. aad moie 
It cannot but be confeBsed, however, that although fee mo- "*^^- 
4esty and inoonstancy of Origen do not reach to the extent fp^ipt^. 
that hii patrons and defenders would fain make it appear, 
they may yet with great propriety and eSeet be u^ed aa in ■ 
eertain degree redeeming his reputaden. And to this pur- 
pow may also be applied the cinrnmstonce mentioned by 
ieiome, Epist, Izv. cap. \v. namely, Origen's complaining 
in ose ofhis letters to Fabian, bishop of Rome, that Ambro- 
mm, with whom he bad lived on terms of paitioular intimacy, 
had sent oat into the world certain of hia writings, which it 
was never his intention to have had made public : although 
an t)w other hand it may iuMly be remarked, that were it 
poanble for erery tUng which his treacherous friend put 
forth Id this way to be cancelled, there would still remain, 
in the works which beyond all question be himself wished to 
be generally circulated, an abundance of things sufficiently 
errooeatu and indefensible. If we leave these, and turn to 
Bay of the otiier eicnlpatory arguments that have been 
brunght forward by either Pamphilus, Hatloiz, Pious of Mi- 
randula, Huet, or any other of the defendera of Origen, but 
little will be fbnnd in them that can be deemed at all satis- 
faotory, by any one of an intelUgeni and unprejudiced mind. 
it is unquestionably Tcry true, forioetsnce, what these learn- 
ed writers tell us as to the charges brought against Origen 
beiag repugnant to each otber,and ofthe contrariety observ- 
«bte in the opinions attributed to him by his adversaries ; but 
M to the inferences which they imagined to be fairly de- 
^■c ib le ftom all this, namely, the innocence of this father. 
Mid the falsehood ofthe enlarges brought against him, we feel 
M hesitation in at once saying that Uiey altogether deceived 
ftemselves. In point of fact, it is without reserve concededhy 
Aomlhat Origen wasuiuteady and mutable in his opinions, and 
tiiat his way ofthinkingwas liable to repeated fluctuations, ac- 
oording as it might be influenced by either time or occasion. 
Of the oonduot of those who wwe opposed to him, or even 
by Uie independent workings of his own mind. We therefore 
£nd him not unfreqnently altogether at Tarianoe with him- 
edlf, and making the opinion which he contended for, as it 
nrigbt bo to day, give place shortly after, to one of the moat 
oppoute 
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p-jT"^^ opporile charaoteT. It may, moreover, bo remarked, that 
phiSrophT, * S^^*' distinction ia to be drawn between Origen, in a 
theolog;, ' sedate and composed irame of mind, fulfilling the office of an 
and mode ingtractor or teacher, and the same individual when irri- 
pretinV ^"^^'^ ^y oontroversf, and contending nith a phalanx of 
■criptnre. equally healed diaputaots and opponents. Under the former 
character he beyond all question brings forward nothing but 
what he regards as incontroveitibly true, nothing in fact but 
his own pure and genuine sentiments : hot when he entera 
the lists as a disputant, he in by no means equally Bcrupuloui 
or particular, but frequently, without the least regard to 
either truth or falftehood, right or wrong, has recourse merely 
to those argnmenta, and that course of reasoning, which may 
seem best oolculated to enable him in the speediest and 
most effectual manner, to overcome and disarm his 
adversary. In short it may easily be made appear 
that he considered it as a principle prevailing no less 
in controversy than in war, that all advantages are to ba 
taken of an opponent, and that so as your adversary 
he but overcome, it u of little consequence whether 
you vanquish him in honorable and open conflict, or 
by the undermining process of illusian abd deceit Henca 
it occurs, that the arguments which we find him nr^^ 
against Celsus, against the Jews, and against difierent de- 
scriptions of heretics, are not uufrequently in direct opposi~ 
tion to what he lays dowiT at other times, and in difierent 
places, when in a calm and sedate state of mind be enters into 
an exposition of what he considered as the true principles of 
religion. Full as little weight is in my opinion to be at- 
tached to another circumstance, notwithstanding it is ui^d 
and adhered to with the utmost pertinacity by all thepatmna 
and defenders of Origen, namely, that identically the same 
doctrines which were taught by him in regard to various 
points of religion, appear to have been equally inculcated by 
many others of the more ancient fathers. For not to take my 
stand on the obvious truth, that the multitude of those who 
may embrace an error can by no means be admitted as an 
extenuation of the eiior itself, I shall content myself with 
observing, that the greater part of those who may be found 
to coincide in opinion with Origen, belong to a more recant 
age than his, and in framing their judgment, appear to have 
taken him altogether as their model, or at least, to have looked 
up tn him aa &« great common master and inotnictor of th« 
chaTcb. 
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ctiurcb. Witii respect to cerUin othera, sllhougli tbe^ ^'■y, ^-^"v^ 
u far u worda go, have apparently laid down miioh the "^^rtlh 
lame doctrine with him, yet it ia ab*ioua that they meant to thealogf ,''' 
attach to what tbey thus laid, a very different meaning from <uid moia 
his, and in all those instances where thef raay happen to '^1'" 
coincide With him, it will be found to be through a far sctiptna. 
different course, of preliminary reasoning from that which he 
pursued. Bat it is now high time for ua to enter into ± 
closer eiaminatioa of thecbaracler and tenelsof the very ex- 
traordinary peiMin to whom our attention has thus been di> 
reeled : and. Id doing this, we shall lirst take a summary 
review of the man himself; secondly, of his philosopbieu 
tenets ; and, in the last place, of his theology, and mode of 
exponnding the principles of religion. In the -first place, 
then, with regard to the personal character of Origen; if 
we take bu viitue or moral excellence as the groundwork 
of our estimate, hei miut, beyond all question, be pro- 
nounced to be one of the greatest and most admirable of 
BWD that ever lived ; one, in fact, with whom bwoftlw 
more illusirions Ihat have existed in any age whatever, cein 
mi all be brought into comparison. Nor will his character 
in this respect be in the smallest degree lessened, ^even sap- 
posing the account to be true which has been handed down 
to OS respecting bis lapse, by Bpipbaiiius, Hares. -Isiv. cap. 
iL The relation given us by this author is, that Origen, 
during bis stay at Alexandria, found- himself at one time 
involved in this dilemma, that he must either sacrifice to th» 
faeatlien deities, oi surriender op bis body to the unnaturtd 
lust of an Ethiopian ; and that, to avoid Ihb latter infamy, 
be professed himself ready to saorifice ; but that he never la 
reality did. do so, for that, when, standing at the altar, the 
frankincense was delivered to him, he relented «f his con- 
MBsion, and rbs in the very act of retracting, when k 
was struck out of his hand by the bystanders into the fire. 
That this account, however, onght altogether to be r^arded 
in ua other light than as a slanderous invention, has 
beeu repeatedly contended for by writers of the first respec- 
tability, and that too not on . slight grounds, butronieasons 
that will bear the full test of examination. : But even enp- 
posingthe a^ir to have taken place exactly, as above re- 
presented, the whole that could possibly bemade of.it woiild 
ba this : — that Origen, being taken unawaTes,>aodJiiii mind, 
u was but natonl, in some degree disconcerted, hastily 
TOL, III. 2 N determined 
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^^N-"*^ delennined vithin himMlf, Aat lie should be guilty of a 
SiXrepby. %''*'' ^""^ ^y «icri6cing to the heathen deitiea, than by 
tbeoloET, ' yielding up bia body to be pollateii and atmmped mth eternal 
■Qd mode infamy ; but that quickly recovering bis self pouesian, he 
pretin/' ^^ "^^^ perceived tbe error into which be had fallen, and lost 
— =-■ — not a moment in acknowledging and retracting it Now in 
all tbia, I really must confess that I cannot ue any thing 
whatever that canposubly be imputed to- him ea a great and 
voluntary sin or dereliction of duty. For what mortal is 
there to he found, even amongst those of the mosteialted and 
(aiutly description, who could pretend to be at alltimfs, and 
under every emergency, bo thoroughly muter ofbinuelf, u 
not to be liable, in soch a perplexing and tryingcaae as this, 
to deviate, in some degree, from that exact and rigid coarse 
ithicb reli^ous duty might prescribe 7 Setting this one 
orcumBtance, then, entirely out of eonraderation, tbeie 
is nothing whatever to be discovered in Origen'a pmaond 
eharacter, but what must be ooosidered as redounding in the 
highest degree to the honour and reputation of one profes- 
aiog the Christian faith. lie appears, in bet, to have been 
-distinguished hy the most fervent and undissembled piety to- 
wards God, even from his earliest years — an ardent and in- 
•vindble attaobment to the holy religion which he had es- 
poused — the moet exempluy patience and resignation under 
labours and hardships, and mote espeeially such as might 
contribute to benefit the cause of Christianity — an inex- 
baustiUe assiduityin promoting the spread of the gospel, 
and in furthering, by every means in his power, the wd&re 
and happiness of the human race — a natural loftiness ufsonl 
that raised him above all mortal hopes and feara — a sove- 
Teign and invariidile contempt of riches, honoon, plensnres, 
and even of death itself — and, finally, the most pore and lively 
&ith in Christ, for whose sake, even when advanced in 
years, and with bis mortal frame nearly exhausted by laboun 
and antecedent snflVrings of various kinds, b« yet sostained, 
without a mnnaur, the most excruciating and protiacted 
tortnrea that an angry and disappointed bigotry conid 
inflict. What wonder, then, can it well excite, that not 
only during his life-time, but also subsequently to bis decease, 
lie diould have commanded so great a share of the applaase 
and admiration of the Christian world 7 Unquestionably, in 
my opinion, if there be any one entitled to a more than ordi- 
■ary diatiDguuhed plaoa amongst tha sainti and mwtyn^ or 
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ts be coDtinually held up u a sbiaing; ezainple to- 6vsrv one v^.^/ 
proftttaing a faith in Christ, it it Origen. For with the sole ex- 9r^'* 
oeptton of the apoatlesof our Lord, and their immediate com- f],^^^^'* 
Mniona, I know of no one amongst all those who have beAii. and motfa 
honoured with the title offlaiiits, that can be oonjuderad as by ofintw- 
anjr means entitled to dispute the pre-eminenca witb him in. f^tua. 
point of virtue and snnctity of life. It is imputed to him in- 
deed, as a crilae, by Demotrias and others, that be emascu- 
lated himself ; nor shall I pretend to say that he was in no. 
degree blameaUe aa to this; but the vmy act itself, if it me- 
rits to be stigmatised as a crime, waa certainly such an one 
aa deaMDstrated the graalness of bis mind, and the nncerity 
of his piety towardi God ; it was, in feet, a thing that could 
never have been effected but by a very eitraordinary man. 
Not equally great, however, will the character of Origen 
appear, if we dediice our estimate of it from the gifts 
Mid endowmenli that he derived from nature. Of hia 
having ponessed a connderable portion of geniua there 
ean be no doubt ; and equally certain is it that he waa 
endowed with a most retentive memory, an inextin-- 
guishable thirst alter knowledge, the most fertile imagina- 
tion, a persuasive fascinating eloquence, and a peculiar rea-- 
diuess at instruction. Hence the lecturea which be gave in. 
his capacity of presideot of the school of Alexandria, on phi- 
losophy, and the various branches of sacred and profane lite- 
rature, were always numerously attended, and listened to. 
with the utmost eagernen by heathens as well bb Christiana.. 
That bis genius waa of the first order, however, can never 
be admitted by any one capable of forming a judg- 
meut on the subject, who shall have perused his works, 
with any degree of attention. He was. not, in £ict, one oC 
those nbo, to nae a trite expression, can swim without corks,, 
that is, wbo can, by the native strength of genius, investi- 
gate the first principles of truth, and at once perceive and 
oislinguish between wbst may be in accordance and what at 
variance with them. He was a philosopher of that descrip- 
tion of which there have been many in every age, and not a 
few are to ba met with in the present day, wbo, by the aidoC 
genius and memory, very readily comprehend and retain 
whatever may have been taught them by their preceptors, 
and can dexterously apply the knowledge thai acquired to 
Aings and circumatancea, as they may arise or present thero- 
Mlves ; they aloo know how, in case any thing of an adverse 
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_.' nntnctabls mhire accidenUlly ttaxta np, to mike their 
M^aohT ■TBtem bend itaalf a little with a good grace, baving ma^ 
tbedwi ' up their minds that all faaman tinth mnit, onewajroTthe 
andiuadg other, he compiiwd within the limits of that eirole which con- 
Hnb»' rtitDtes the booodary of their own knowledge. For nothing 
can ha more ohrions, than that he never, either in the way 
of resMDitig or of reflection, can bring btniBelf to proceed 
one single step beyond tiiat particular sjatem of science 
which he had imhibed'wben yoniig from his preceptora. 
Never do we find him throwing off the shackles of pnjadiDe, 
and freely philopbtiing on the strength of hiaown mlirttered 
genini, hut the doctrine of Amaioniiis having once thorenghlj 
takenpoBsessioii ofbis mind, beevery where manifests faim- 
■df itsderoted sUre, and, on all occasions, refers to it as the 
only rational and true philosophy. Hence, in his writings, as 
long as this system, which be seems to hare regarded aa aH 
comprehenave, ftuDishro bim with any thing that can b» 
brought to apply to the rabject of which he is treating, he 
proceeds with the confidence of a master, sjid manges hu sr- 
gnment with all imaginable ingendity and address ; but 
whenerer this grand searee of snpply fails him, as is not 
imfreqnently the easo, he at onee benfmes like a mau who, 
being banished from his natiTe soil, has to make his way 
throHgh foreign lands, and wanders abont at randoH, 
not knowing which course to take, or in what quarter to look 
for direction or assistance. This is no where more remaik- 
idtly apparent than in hu treatise against Celsni, in whitA, 
as long as he is able to derh^ assistance tram the s;^em of 
philosophy that be had espoused, he conducts &a contest 
irith ft dne degree of regularity and force, butno sooner does 
this fertile spring refuse its aid, than he degenerates for tho 
most part into tameness and insipidity, and losing ught of 
the main props of his argument, brings forward in sapport at 
it merely things of the most inaigiuficant and childish nature. 
To any who shall pay due attention to what has been Ifa^ 
pointed out, it can no longer, I think, appear at all extraor^ 
dinary, that tiiis yery distinguished writer, who in so great b 
portion of his works displays no less judgment than acumen, 
ehonld not unfrequentty, in other parts, be betrayed into ■ 
oourae of reasoning that can be regarded in no other light 
tbanaspuerile, and altogether inefficient. When dependent 
solely on himself, it is seldom that he attains to anything 
like eminence : but when supported by the dogmata of h^ 
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maater, 01 of Holy Writ, he niBtaina his pari in avay by ^ 
no motuiB tohe despiaed. With respect to the learning '''^ R^E^^k 
Oiiges, if' regard be bad to the age in which he lived, it ^ro^^, 
may undoubtedly be pronounced to have been copious, and uidmode 
of a BuperioT oriki. . His reading was of rut extent, and he qL'^^' 
had thoroughly imprinted on his mind the leading dogmata ictiptnTa. 
of kH the various sects, philosophic as well as Christian. 
With the arts of Greece that belong to the claaa of humanity 
Iw waswdl acQuainted ; norwashe deficient. in the mathe- 
maticB. In the diSerent branches of philosophic disoi- 
jtline, such as dialecilca, phyracs, astronomy, and the rest, his 
proficiency WasaUo very great, in as far as that maybe con- 
adered so, which cooked in tdnaciously retaining whatevet 
ha had been taoght by his preceptora, or learnt from books, 
aod having' it ready at command whenever occasion might 
reqniK. He had also bestowed some attention on Hebrew 
lUenitnre. Inihori, he had (ravelled through the whd* 
world of hoonta acience, as far as it was than known, 
and was, not without reason, regarded by men of all 
|Wrti», heathen as well as Christian, as an almost 
nnivvrMl ' scholar. Direoting now out attention as pro- 
poeed in die second ^ace, to die philosophy of Orij;en, 
we find that in tiiis departqent, be not only had for hbin- 
atruclor, Clamrat, the oelebntcd prasfeot of the school of 
Alexandria! who belonged to the eclectic class, but also the 
Tenowned parent of the modern Platonic school, Ammonius 
SaocBB, who haiving'it bniiously at heart to bring about a reeon- 
ciliatioo between all the difiereat philosophic sects, asnimed 
.this for hi* leading principle, that it was only as to minutft 
and comparatively insignificant points that philosophers were 
Prided in o[HDion, and that as to everything essentially con- 
nected with virtue and happiness, they were all of one and 
the same mind: in short that philosophy may have tusumed 
difierent fqmis, or if ImayHosay,difrerent garbs or external 
modes of appearance, bat that internally she will be found 
to have ever been one and the same. That one and only true 
pbilosDi^y, which thus constituted, according to him, the 
grand and approved bans of all the different systems, he con- 
»dered to be the modem platonic, althoagh with some little 
degree of infiexion, in order to make it accommodate iiself 
the belter to the principles of Christianity, with which he 
believed it to bo most intimately connected. It would bo 
out of place fur me hen to attempt to exhibit anything like 
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m complete or eztauive view of tbis ■jatem of doctrine, and 
I aball therefore conieot inyself with laving bebte the readei 
/' rach a hrief summiry of it asis to bBcoilBcted from an atten- 
tive peniml of the writings of Origon. Whatwwver things 
eziat, whether of a corporeal or a apiritnal natuie, have from 
all eternity emanated from God, thfi H>le ori^nand fount of 
everything. Thii first and leading dogma of the modem 
ptalonic achool, derived, a« we have elsewhere shewn, from 
the discipline of the Egyptians, was also made by Origen the 
primary maxim and basis of bis philoaopby. But this dogma 
or maxim, if taken in the sense in which it was understood 
by these philosophers, is not in accordance with holy writ. 
Por the platonists maintained that the world had no begin- 
ning, neither will it have an end, or, in other words, that it 
flowed from all eternity from Ood, and will endure for ever : 
whereas, on the contrary, we are eipreasly taught by tb« 
sariptnres, that the world was created at a certain period, and 
will at a certaiu future period be consigned to duiruction. 
It appeared therefore, to Origen, that this dogma required 
some modification, in order to reconcile it with the doctrines 
of Christianity, and he accordingly had recOurso to tho expe- 
dient of a sort of perpetoa) propagatian and anecesuon of 
worlds. His hypothesiB was, that prior to the world which 
we inhabit, there had existed innumerable others of an ex- 
actly rimilar nature, which had all perished, and that after 
the dissolution of the present world, innumerable others 
WOttld come into existence, and continue to follow each 
other in regular and constant succesnon. See his treatise 
da Principiii, lib. iii. cap. v. opp. torn, i, p, 149. Ad- 
mittiog this hypotbetis to be true, it must be obvious that 
BO obstacle presents itself to a person's believing in what tha 
scriptures teach us respecting the origin and future destfuc- 
tion of this world, and yet, at the same time, yielding his 
assent to the platonic dogma of its having emanated from aU 
eternity from God, and that it will endure for ever. This 
idea, however, of an eternal series of worlds, ariring and 
disappearing in everiaating succession, was not an ori^al 
invention of Origen's, although it might certunly have been 
hit upon, vrithout any very extraordinary effort of genius, but 
was adopted by him from the stoics, and others, in confbrmitj 
to the leading principles of the eclectic system, which en- 
joins its votaries to lay bold on truth, wherever it is to be 
net with. But to proceed ; louls, or ^iritual beingi^ which 
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liko mil other finite things, were regarded by the plit«iuts, ^^/^^ 
u having emanated fiom the divine nature long before the '^fl^"'*! 
rmindations of the world were laid, were considered as being theo"o«y,'' 
all perfectly equal, in point of nature, virtue, and dignity, and mode 
and coniequently each and every of them, without ezcep- °1J^'"~ 
tion, must have had something corporeal attached or united icriptue. 
to it. For there is nothing whatever, more constantly and 
poiilively inculcated by Origen, than that God alone is free 
from ell alliance or connection with matter, and the only 
perfectly nmple nature that exiata; all other natures endowed 
with reason, or, in other terms, ipiritHal essences, being iu 
■ome sort enveloped or embodied with & corporeal or ma- 
terial vestment, although of the more subtil or ethereal kind. 
Souls of evety description were considered by him as being 
endowed with an absolute &eedoin of will, so as to enjoy 
the most perfect liberty of choice, between good and evil : 
and this freedom and liberty of choice, he regarded as being 
sointiniately and thoroughly interwoven with their natute, 
that it could in no way whatever be altogether extinguished 
nr obliterated. In his treatise de PrincipiU, lib. ii. cap. 
viii. a. 3- p. 94. The soul is defined by Oiigen, to b« 
substantia rationabiliter itnsihilia et mobilis : a de- 
scription in regard to the meaning of which there can be but 
Utile room fur misapprehenmon, after what has been already 
laid. To the &eedom of will thus enjoyed by souls of every 
description, are to be referred, according to him, all revolu- 
tions and changes in human aSaira, whether past or to 
oome, all creation of worldsj all distinctions of men and 
spirits, and all variety in the divine decrees and actions. By 
■ome souls, for instance, this freedom of choice, was, prior to 
the foundation of the wurid, wisely and discreetly exercised 
in tho regions above ; by others, on the contrary, the same 
was more or less misemployed and abused. Divine justice 
then required that the souls which had misused this freedom of 
will, should be subjected to some sort of punishment. Henc« 
the origin ti'this world and the human race : the dirine wis- 
dom. having determiited that the souls which had thussinned 
Aould be invested with bodicB of a denser nature, in srder to 
theiF undergmng the penalties of their transgresnon. A«d as 
Aere was a considerable diSerence in the measure of gnilt 
incorred 1^ these spiritual delinquents, it became also no- 
rnmnry that bodies of variotis descriptians should be provid- 
td, so that each o&ndingioal might have such a corporeal 
habitatioa 
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^■^^'y"'^^ bkbitatioii anigned to it as abould ooTmpond wiib Ike 
Oiigen'i m^nitudo and enormity of the nn with wbioh it we* poUntbdi 
theokin, ' Some souls, therefure, were, according to Origen, inresled 
and moda -with the splendid bodies of the aun, the muou, and the other 
°'^*^' Imoinariea ofbeaveo, (I'ur it was held as an indispensable 
■ci^Ura. point of belief with bim that the stars were all animatedi) 
whilst others were compelled to migrate into human bodies, 
differing widely from each other, in regard to strength; 
health, comeliness, and various other partir.ulara ; beoavse 
the measure of guilt incurred by the souls thus commitled 
to them, as to piisons, being nwnifold or of different 
degrees, justice required that the measure of punidiment 
allotted to them, should in lil:e manner' vary, eaeb 
being respectively doomed to suffer aeoording to bu 
own individual deserts. ' Otheis, agaiii.'snch as the dssmonsj 
bad, it was contended, bodies assigned them of a more: snb^ 
ta kind than those of ibe human rrBme,-but at the'saBse 
time of a deeply polluted nature, and strpngly inc^n^ tba 
soul to all tnantier of evil. All these bodies, it wasTnrtlier 
maintained, were, by tlfe nisdoia of the supreme founder, *• 
aptly and judiciously distributed and disposed of, as to con^ 
stitute a world framed upon principles of the most exact and 
admirable order. But, in regard to this^ it may not 4)« 
amiss, periiaps, to lay before the reader tba -words 
of Origen himself, as they occur in the aecond bot^ 
of bis treatise De Prindpiis, oap. iz. «. 6. p.- 99. 
Df.us, says he, aqualst creavil otnnas ae sirtiiies qaot 
creavit, guippe quum nulla ei eaura varielaHx ao di' 
veraitatis exisUrei. — Vermrt quoniam rationrtbiUs ip*W 
creaturte. — Arbilrii facullata donata tunl ; Ubtiiat 
unumquatnijve voluntatis sua, vel ad proftciam pur 
imitationem Dei provocaoil, vel ad drftctum: p«r 
negUgeniinm Iraxit. Et h<ee exislit causa divertUatis 
inter rationabiUs creaturas, nou ex cantlilorif voluH' 
late vel Judicio Origintm trahens, aed proprt'' liber- 
tatis aroiirio. Daui vera cui jamCreaturam tuttm pr» 
merito dispensarejustvmvidebalur, diversitat«itru»- 
Hum in unius mundi consonantiam traxit, quo vbtt 
vnam Domum, in qua inesae deberent tmn toium veuM 
aurea et argenlea, aed et lignca at fictilia, ax istis di- 
versia vaaia vel animia vel mantibua amarat. Bt Mat 
cauaaaa mundua iate auce diveraitatia aeeepit, Hum 
unumguamqut divinaprovidenliapro varietate n 
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luorum vel animorum proposiliqiie difpentat. And iif- ^-•^^■fc/ 
iter a few intervening lemaHis we, in sect. 8. p. 100, find the '^'^''' v 
whole ef tbis dor.lrine summed up by liimin the following ^jo'JJ^^' 
terma ; — UnumquodguB vaa {i. o, every soul) secuntfum and node 
mensuram puritatis sum aul impurilatis, loeum, vsi "^ i^ter- 
regionam, vel conditianem nascendi vel expUndi aliquid t^^ue. 
in hoc muada aceepit : qua omnia Deus usque ad mi- 
nimum virluU sapiential sute pravidens.aa dignosetns, 
tnoderamina judicii sui mquissimarelributioiu univerta 
dispottit, qualenus unicuiyue pro marito vtl suecurri 
vel consult deSeret. Canaiderable peina, it is obnrvable, 
are in various places taken by tbU fatherin illustrating and 
•oforciiig this dogma : Nor is hta conduct in tbis respect at 
all to be wondeied at ; for he obviously considers the esta- 
blighmeut of it, as of the mpat essential importance in vin- 
dicating the justice and wisdom of tbe supreme Being, u 
well as in unfolding the nature of the innumerable differences 
or distinctions by which spirits and men are separated. 
The nature of the squU thus dispersed through so great a 
diversity of bodies, was, according to Qrigen; not dianged, 
and they therefore retained their native liberty of will : and 
althoogh they were not now capable of oonvefting.lbis to 
good with the same facility as at a former period, when they 
bad their habitaiion in the realma ahove, and were altogether 
nnincumbered with any soft of corporeal investment, they 
were yet notso oppressed or borne down by their connection 
with matter, aa to prevent tbcm, should they fet;l. willing to 
exert their lational powers, from gradually amending tbeii 
unhappy condition, and by degrees retuTning to that blissful 
state whence Uiey had so miserably fallen. The souls there- 
fore, that availed themselves of the virtue implanted in them, 
and by means of contemplation and other salutary practioes, 
withdrew themselves from the contagion of the body, anp- 
pressiiig by strength of reason the turbulent impulses of the 
senses and imagination, and all those unngly luBla and appe- 
titeanhich are generated of matter, became gradually puriG- 
ed, and on being disencumbered of Iheii corpoie.ai investment 
were igain received back into the regions above, whence 
they originally sprang. They were not however, at oiice 
restored to tbe full measure of theii former felicity, or the 
presence of the Deity, but had still to make their way gra- 
dually through further viciasiludes and expiatory trials. Aa 
for the souls that made no efforts to emancipate tbemwlreia 
vot. III. 2 O their 
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^-r-'^ their fate was either to be Iranifeired into new bodies, or 
puiS^j, ••* «o*^«>*ed to a MTere courw of espnrgatory diwjiplino 
theolocr, QKtil they shouM turn from tbe evil of their ways, ftod ae- 
■nd mode ^jf^ a disposition to nae their libertr aright. When all the 
preSuc' "'^^ ^^^ purified shonld have regained their pristine seats 
■cnptve. and returned to God, an «nd would, it waa raainlsined, be 
put to this world, and every thing belonging to it. But in* 
asmuch as all souls or spiritaal essences, must from their 
vepf nature eTei lemun possessed of a perfect freedom <^ 
will, and oonsequentl; cf the power of converting such free- 
dom to an improper or bsd purpose, it would still, according 
to Origeti, be possible, nay it might be deemed Dcrtain, that 
some even of Ibose souls ihat had undergMie and triumphed 
over the evils of this life, or at least that others who had 
never as yet been subjected to them, would at a futore time, 
again present a class of guilty beings, on whom it would be 
incompatible with the prbciples of divine justice, not to 
inBiot an adequate measure of punishment. When therefore 
this class should have again become sufficiently namerous, 
the Deity would, he held, in consistence with his former course 
of proceeding, call into existence a fresh gradation of corpo- 
TSal frames, and cnnstilute thereof a new world, in which 
these transgressors of the divine law might isch be punished 
according to his individual merits, or the measure of hie 
ofiences. — And to changes and vicissitudes of this natura, 
4here would, aocerding to Origen, be no end : inasmuch as 
that freedom of will which is nnlurally inherent in aUsouls 
or spiritual essences, must ever operate to prevent their coD' 
stantand immutable perseverance in that which is good. — 
In order to form a just estimate of the system of theology 
which Origen engrafted on this philosophic basis, it is b<^- 
yond everything requiaiie to bear in mind, that his masteia 
were Clement of Alexandria and Antmonioe Saocas, with 
whose philosophy, as we have above pa^cutarly shewn, he 
waa in the highest degree captivated, and even went the 
length of contending, that if regarded abstractedly ia ita 
native purity, free and unencumbered by the oommepts and 
folse glosses of artful aud derigning sectaries, it wonM foe 
found altogether in unison wkh the religion taught hy€hrist 
himself. We have, moreover, lendeied it apparent, [hat 
Origen not only aimed at manifesting an entire coosonaDcj 
between Christianity and the system of philosophy to which 
1m w«a devutqd, hut also otmceived bimoelf capable of 
proving 
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proriug tliat nothinff mare was requisite te Teconcile the '•^^i^U 
Ghristiftti leLigion with that of the Geuliles, than that the R^*"!! 
Utter should be divested of the fables and errors, with which, theo^gy ^' 
in the efflux of ages, it had become encumbered, through the sad mads 
oiiitedinflueDceorpriestcraft and Tulgai prejudices. Tieading °' ^'"' 
in the footsteps of the ahovBmentiunedmasteTS, Origenwasled gcriptura. 
to regard philosophy in the light of God's great gift to man, 
and to consider the wisdom or doctrine propounded by Christ, 
dthoiigh of a more perfect and sublime nature than philoso- 
phy, yet as being altogrtber founded qd philosopbio tenets, 
and canlainiiig nothing but what might he readily explained 
in a way most perfectly accordant with philosophical prin* 
ciplea. It can scarcely be neiseaiary for me to point out in 
bow rery little the above varies from the opinion maintained 
by Ammonius, that Christianity might, in uo mconsideiable 
degree, be brought to an accordance with the diU'eretit 
Gentile syslanis of religion, provided the latter could be 
purged of the dross and fables with which superstition had 
eaoumbered them. The way which Ammonius took to 
■hew that the worship ofthe one and only true Ood, which 
oonstitules a fundamental article of the Christian religion, 
was reconcileable with the Polytheism of the Gentiles, was 
as follows :--Gad, he said, had, as it should seem, committed 
the different portions of this universe to the government and 
regulation of varioui daemons, or spirits of the higher order, 
endowed with faculties and gifts of a very exalted and pre- 
eminent kind. That these all powerful agents then of divine 
providence should have been treated with a certain degree of 
honour and public reverence, had in iti he maintained, nothing 
but what was stricily just and rational; forin point of fact, the 
Deity himself, the supreme Goveruor and Lord of all things, 
ia to be regarded as having been thus honoured through 
hb ministers, just in the lamB way as the reverence that is 
^own to the legates and vicegerents of the kings and princes 
of this woild, has always been considered as redounding to 
the hoDouc of their principals and masters. These dasmons 
or spiritual vicegerents, he further held, had the absolute 
command over health, the salubrity of the air, the different 
articles of nutriment, and every other thing connected with 
the conveniencies and comforts ofthe present life, and might 
diifieDse them to mortals as they saw fit : they also possessed 
the means of grievously afflicting those who disclaiiued or 
ooutemiud their govsrument and power. The welfare of 

the 
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'■"^""l'^ tbe human nice, thcr^ore, reqoired that Ibey dianld, in ■ 
^?*" Jji certain degree, be made ttie obiects of Teligiotui wcr^ip ; 
Uie^^f , ' uid this was accordingly, under Ibe divine sanction, done by 
and mode J manUnd in the fiiet ages. In procew of time, however, 
preHng'" owing to a depravity of sentiment TO tbe haoian race, thcBe 
Mri^o^. ministen of the Deity came to be regarded in the light of 
Gods, ard birth being bence given to innumerable errors 
a Tariety of idle and preposterous rites and ceremoniea were 
gradoally brought into use, and the worship of tbe one tmlf 
tme God became nearly obliterated and extinct. Conld tbeM 
. innovations and corruptions then be remoTed, and ibe wor- 
ship of the dcenions or agents of tbe Deity be reduced baid: 
to what it originally was, no obstacle whateTer would r«< 
main to prevent the most absolute and implicit reverence 
and woi^^ip being paid to tbe supreme Lord and Gorernor 
of all things, and at the same time a reatricled or se- 
condary homage being yielded to thorn spirilnal vice- 
gerents to whom ho had enfruBted the ministration of 
all the more important concerns of this nether world. 
With the grand lending feature of this system, there can ha 
no doubt but that Origen entirely coincided, namely, ftat 
God had apportioned out this world in districts, to the pre- 
ndency or government of which he had appointtni angel», or 
ministering spirits of various orders, who were eiitmated, nut 
merely with the superintendence of the general interests of 
the eommuniiyat largo, but werecomraissioned to watch over 
the fields and the flocks, the houses and the families of the 
different individuals of which such community was composed. 
Whether he went the ■ further length of conddeiiog that 
these spiritual agents were, under certain modifications, fit 
objects of worship, is no where deoiidvely to bo eollei^d 
from such of bis writings as have come down to otir times. 
Something, however, of a strong leaning this way, is ob- 
viously discernible in certain particular passages. Vid, 
Huot. Origeniana, lib. ii, p. 89. between which, and the 
doctrine of Aramonius respecting tbe possibility of nconcil- 
ing the worship of the one only and true God with that of 
the dEcmons or ministering spirits, there seems to exist 
scarcely any thing beyond a mere shadow of difference. 
From the works of Origen that have reached our times, twt> 
passages may be selected that will fumLih na with a inS- 
ciently clear insight into his opinions respecting the nmtnal 
relationship which he considered as subsisting between 
philosopby 
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philosophy and the Christian reKgton. In the first of these, V^s-^/ 
which ocean in his epistle to Gregory of Neocicmrea, sar- 9'!i'5™'', 
named Thsiiraatui^iw, and to bo found in his Fhilocatia, '^^\°^^' 
(rid. opp. torn. i. p. 30. Ed. Benedict,) he represents philo- and moie 
topby as yielding (he same sort of assistance and support to of 'Q'^r- 
Christian theology, as philoMpby itself detived from geome- ^ript^> 
try, music, grammar, rhetoric, and astronomy, lirtp ^aal 

<pi\oa6iJHov jraiSic Trep! ynaficrpta^ wc avrtplBttr 

iptKoawfila, rtTd' ijfxtlt ciirufitv Si ircpl ftvriit ipiXoaoifiaf 
irpSc Xpiciavio'/jdi'. Quod pkiiosopkorum jUii de geoma- 
tria, Sfc. predicant, tanqaam philoaophiiB adju- 
trieibiu, id not de pMlasophia refpeclti Christian- 
i&tni dicamut. In speaking thoa, however, it ia not to' 
be overfooked, that he alludes to philosophy in its pure 
and genuine state, altogether unadulterated by any sectarian 
corraptiotts or additions whatever; and of this description it 
is evident, he thought that sjrstem to be which he had im- 
bihed from Ammonius, and which in a few particulars he 
had so modified as apparently to make it accord with the 
principles of Christianity. In the same way then as the 
■hidy of geometry, music^ astronomy, and the other sciences 
he enumerates might tend to sharpen the faculties, and 
BtrengUien the intellectual powers of the student of phi- 
losophy, just so were the mental energies of the Cbri»- 
fian theologian to be excited and invigorated by a due 
attention to the cultivation of philosophy. In the other 
pUMge to which we have above alluded, be enters into 
the subject at greater length, but not restricting him- 
self to the consideration of what he considered as the true 
philosophy, brings under review all the different philo- 
sophic principles, maintained at that period, whether true or 
fiitse. It occursin the 3rd. sect, of hisxv. Homily on Genens 
opp. torn. ii. p. 98. He sets out with laying down this posi- 
tion : " Philosophy is neither in all things repugnant to the 
law of God, neither is it in all respects consentaneous there- 
to. " — He then proceeds to explain and illDstrate each mem- 
ber of this in itself evidently just proposition, by a variety 
of examplea in the following way, Multi enim, pkilofo- 
fhorum unum esse Deam,qui cuncta craaverit, scribunt. 
In hoe eonsentiunt l/rgi Dei. Altguanti etiam hoc ad- 
didtruTtl, quod Deut cuncia per verbum suum etfecerif, 
tt regat, el verbum Dei sit quo euncla moderentwr. In 
Koe non solum legi, aed etiam evattgeliis oonsona scri- 
bunt 
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III. 
'^^"'''■^ iunt. Moralii vtro et physica qua dieihir phihsophia 
v^^Kihii p£B»e omnia gua nostra sunt sentiunt. He next adveiti 
flteologr, ' to the points, in regard to which philoMphy ia at variance 
•nd mode fl^th the diriiio l»w .■ Dissident eero a nobis, cum Deo 
predac' dicunt esse maferiam coalernam. Dissident cumDeum 
■cnptnre negant curare mortalia, sed providenliatn ejus supra 
lunar is globi spalia cohiberi. Dissident a nobis imm 
vitas naseentium ex stetiaium curstbus pendunt. Dis- 
sident cum sempilernum dicunt hunc mundum et nullo 
fine clattdendum. Sed et alia plurima sunt, in quibus 
nobiscum vel dissident vel concordant. — With a view to 
the better andentuiding of these things, it mKy not perhaps 
be amiu if we beie subjoin the division of philosophy nhioh 
be gives shortly alter. Pbilosopby, he tells us, Was commODly 
divided into the logical, the physical, and the ethical, or 
in other nords, the rational, the natural, and the moraL 
Now wifh regard to every thing which regards the physical, 
the ethical, the naluial, and the moral philosophy, we bav* 
bis express acknowledgment that there subsisted between 
philosophers and Christians the most entire and perfect unani- 
mity. It is evident, therefore, that all the discordance be- 
tneen pbilosopby and Christianity, must, according to 
Origen, have arisen out of what was termed the " logical" 
or " rational" branch. This rational philosophy, however, 
was not what we should Underatand by this terra, but, as is 
plain from the examples which he addsces, what- is deno- 
minated ontology, or our pneumatology, cosmology, and 
natural theology. This rational pbilosophyf as it was then 
taught tay the different philosophic sects, wan, be admits, 
in many respeote at variance wilh the doctrineq of 
Christianity, but were it to be once purged from Ibe 
errors and hise doctrines with which it had been en- 
cuinbered by sectaries, and again brought back, to Its gemiine 
and originBl standard of simplicity and truth, wouldi he 
contended, be found lo have nothing in it at all inimical oi 
adverse to the principles end spirit of tbe Christian religion. 
And this true and genuine rational philosophy, he conoeived 
to be precisely that in which he bimself bad been initiated 
iti tbe school of Aramonius Siiccas. His endeavours there- 
fore, w^re directed to bring about such a reconciliation b»- 
tmeen the two as might eventually resolve itself into a com- 
plete union. Let us now see to what extent be would give 
this rational system, which he considered as the litw and 
genuine 
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III. 
genuine philosphy, a place in theology, and upon wbat '*^~v-*i' 
tenna he essayed fo pfoduoe an amalgamation of the two, — 'h"l^™'\ 
In the first place then, he laid it down as indisputable that theology, 
every thing necessary to be known for tlie attainment of Gal- ond made 
Tfttiou was most clearly and distinctly propounded in the nL'tjIf/' 
Ktiptnres, and ought to be implicitly received without being scripturo. 
id any degree subjected to the test or the correction of philo- 
sophy. Illud aulem, says he, in the Exordium to his 
treatiBe de Principiis, s. 3. p. 47. Scire oporlet quoniam 
auncli apoatoli fidem Ckristi pradicantes, de qaibusdam 
^idtm qutecum^UB necessaria {to salvation) crediderunt 
omnibus eliam kia qui pigriores erga inquisitionem 
divina 9cienli/B videbantur, manifeslissime tradiderunt. , 

Of the ilogmas which he considered as being thus plainly 
laid down in scripture, and as consequently entitled to im- 
plicit credence,hchimseirhas subjoined somewhat of an index, 
whence it should seem that they were as follows : I. That 
there is one only God, the parent and founder of all things. 
II. That in the latter days he sent his son Jesus Chiist into 
the world, to recall, in the first place, the Jews, and neitt 
the various other nations of the earth. III. That Christ was 
begotten of the Father before all creatures, and ministered 
to the Father in the creation of all things. IV. That Christ, 
althot^b hv were God, was made man, and became in- 
carnate, bis godhead nevertheless remaining with him : that 
the body which he ainumed, was in every respect similar to 
eiir's, except in its having been begotten of a virgin by 
the Holy Ghost : that he truly suffered, truly died, andtruly 
rose again from the dead. V. That in honour and dignity 
the Holy Spirit is associated with the Fnther mnd the Son. 

VI. That every rational soul is endowed with liberty and 
freedom of will, and afler its departure out of the body will 
be either rewarded or punished according to its deserts. 

VII. That our bodies will hereafter be raised from the dead 
in a much improved state VIll. That there exists a devil, 
SDTrounded by angels of his. own, whose constant aim and 
endeavour it is to lead men into sin. IX. That this world 
will at some future period he destroyed. X. That the Holy 
Scriptures were dictated by the Spirit of God, and hare a. 
tnofold sense, the one open and obvious, the other recondite 
and difficult of discovery. XI. That there are good angels 
and virtues which minister to the salvation of mankind. — 
HtB aunl, he adds, Species eorum, qua per prtedicatianem 

aposioiicam 
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'■^"■'^ epoitolicam manifesU traduntur. From Aeto words 
Sfi'i™,?!,- tlien it flhould Heem that Origan wished not to bo conBidered 
Aieolagy, M having given, in the above, an abtolutb and complete index 
and mode (o tlie difl'erent dogmas explicitly laid down in tbe sacred 
prettaz'* volume and iieceBsarily demanding our unqualified assent, 
Ecripture, but merely a specimen theieor. I must own, however, 
that I have not been able to arrive at any degree 
of certainty with regard to this, and must tbewfore 

leave tbe point open to be determined by orhers. 

Perspicuously however, ail tbe sacred writers were admitted 
by Origen to have defi ned, what might bo deemed the lead- 
ing features of tbe Christian religion, they still appeared to 
him to have left certain particulars of no little moment alto- 
gether involved in obscurity. In the first place, they had 
not pointed out with sufficient distinutnesi or pTeciaion, tbe 
causes and reasons of those di^mas to which we are called 
upon by them, to yield our unqualified assent : in other 
terms, they have no where abown in what way tbe things 
thus propounded by tbem, under the divine influence and 
authority, are to be reconciled with the first principles of rea- 
son and truth. Secondly, although tbe things themselves an 
defined by them with sufficient cleainesa and accuracy, they 
afford us no light whatever, as to either their mode, or form, 
or even their very origin. Here then, he maintained, a lair 
field for exertion presented itself to the industry of a Chris- 
tian, possessing a muie than Ordinary degree of penetration 
and sagacity ; and whose object it should be, in the fint 
place, to avail himself of the assistance of pbiliieophy, in 
exploring and demonstrating (he latent causes and reasons of 
the dogmas promulgated in the inspired writings; and in the 
next place, with the same aid, to investigate and determine 
the mode and habit, or form of the things treated of in the 
same sacred code. 1 have no reason whatever to imagine 
that in what I have thus staled I may have failed in correctly 
exhibiting the sentiments of Origen, but in order to avoid 
the possibilily of any misconception, I think it may not 
be amiss to subjoin his own words, as they occur in the pre- 
face to his treatise de Frincipiii : Ralionem, (he says) 
Assartionis torum reliquerunt {the apostles) ab hit 
inquirendam, qui tpirilus dona excalUntia merarentur, 
et prtecipue sermonis sapientiie et scientite gratiam per 
ipsum spirilum sanctum parcapissent. Tbia relates to 
the first point, and ebould any thing of obscurity tppMuc to 
hang 
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hang OTer the passage, the reader haa only to proceed and '"f'^'*^ 
hp will soon find it removed. What reganib the other 9j^*°'\ 
point is as follows: De aliis veto dixetunt quidem, ^»a {heologv/' 
aint : quomodo anUm, ant unde sint, siluerunt, profeeto t-oi. mode 
ut studiosiores quique ex posteris suts, qui amatores '°*er. 
essent xapientiiE, exercitium kibere possent, in jwo m- icript^e. 
genii sui fructum oatenderent, hi videddt qui dignos SB 
et capaces ad recipiendam sapientiatn preeparurenf. 
What ifl thus laid down by Origen may certainly be thought 
to require the illustration of examples, and we are fortu- 
nately sopplied with some by him himself, That the ^rld 
for iiistaoce, was at a certain time created, and will after a' 
certain period be destroyed, ia placed beyond all controreray,- 
it beiag expressly so declared in holy writ : but as to the 
cause of its being called into existence, or that must necessa- 
rily occasion its destructiou, we have no information afforded 
us in the sacred scriptures, but what is involved, in much 
obscurity. Here then, according to Origen, was aa 
occasion that presented itself for calling in the assistance 
of pbilosophy. Again nothing can be plainer than the 
feet of man's having fallen from his first state ; but 
as to the cause or reason of such fall, we are left in much 
uncertainty. The aid of philosophy then might here 
nlso, be held, be resorted to with advantage.— -So as to 
the Holy Ghost's having proceeded in like manner from the 
father aa the son, the authority of scripture is clear and un. 
equivocal ; but as to the mode of sucb procession, we in 
vain seek for any thing like definite information. In hoc, 
■ays he, non jam manifesto decernitur uirum (the holy 
irit) nalus an innatus, velfiUus atiam Dai ipse kaben- 
tessd inquirenda jam ista pro viribus sunt 
rip tar a et sagaci perquisitione investi- 
alhr, the ■ ..... 



X 



ganda. Finally, the eristence of a devil and his i 
«8 well as of virtues of a contrary character, be held to be 
established beyond question, by the testimony of scripture, 
but iiathing like satisfactory information as to any thing 
beyond the simple fact of such their existence was, he main- 
tained, to be derived from that source : sunt quidem, says 
he, htea : qua autetn sint, aut quomodo sint, non satis 
dare exposuit. Here then, therefore, another instance b 
afforded, in which the intelligence and acumen of an 
earnest enquirer after truth might, with the assistance of 
philosophy, be exerted to advantage. Now with regard to 
■ VOL. Ill, 2 P Ill's 
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Vi^-,^Bi/ this object, it otriken me as paiticularly deserving of remark, 
^UcMophy *''"* ™ ^^ pMB»ges above cited, aa well as in TariouH others, 
dieolo(7, ' the impreiaon (Mgeti meant to convey, vras, lha.t the holy 
■ndmoda scriptures ate not absolutely silent as to the reasons 
BreSt«" of the things which they inculcate, but at the same time iil- 
■ciiptare. dicate them merely in an obscure manner, or as it were in 
the way.of short notes or hints: but as to the mode m form 
of those things, nothing whaterer is to he gathered from 
them. Hence it must be obvious that one and the same 
caurae was not in every instance to be pursued ; nor could tin 
ODiform degtee of success in all cases be looked forward to 
by. those who, with the assistance of philosophy, might bs 
desirous of exploring the inmost recesses of religion, or of 
illustrating the various points which the Holy Scriptures 
have left undetermined aud involved in obscurity. — If the 
ODquirer's object was to develope the causes of the different 
dogmas propounded in Holy Writ, the course for him to 
ouerve wew not merely to call in the assistance of reason or 
philosophy, but also most assiduously and indefatiga.bly to 
search after t^e recondite or hidden s«nse of Scripture. For 
it was the firm permiaMon of Origen, that the Holy Spirit 
had, under the guise or veil of words, figures, imagery,,Bnd 
histories, concealed the interior reasons of things, or, as ho 
binuelf expresses. it, that in the body of Sci^pture (thus be 
teims the ordinary aense of the worcb,) there is Qontained a 
soul (by which he obviously means a bidden or recondite 
MDse,] and that thb soul exhibits, as it were in a mirror, to 
the contemplative and diligent enquirer, the causes of divine 
things, and the continuation and conjunction of human and 
divine wisdom. And in tbia he treads most exactly in the 
Btepsaf Phi1o Jadieus, whom, like his master Clement, he 
conndered as having beyond all others, attuned to Uie clear- 
est inoght into the nature of the sacred writings, and there- 
fore proposed him to himself as a model for imitation. Wben 
however it was designed to investigate merely the mode or 
form of things, the enquirer could not have recourse to the 
Scriptures as well as philosophy for assistance, inasmuch a> 
they were altogether silent on the subject. He had therefore 
nothing whatever in this case to resort to, or confide in, save 
the dictates of the latter, and the strength of his own powers 
of ratiocination. The pajnage which I have above cited, 
must, I should think, tender this sufficiently apparent : I wi}l 
bowevei, nibjoiu another equally conclusive as to the point 
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in (question, and no leu deaenring of mttsntion from the in> ^^^^^ 
ngfat it pma aainlo the nature of the discipline of Origen. 9,",^''|, 
C^orlel igitur, says he, p. 49. veluf ehmtntis ac funda- t^^f^' 
mtnlii ht^usmodi secundum mahdatum quod dicit : and mode 
illuminate voAis lumen scientia (Hob. x. 12.) omnem gut °L'h '"" 
cufiit aeriem quamdam, el carput ex horum omnium rati- Kri^ve. 
one perfietre, ul manifeslis etnecetsariia aeaertionibu* 
di singttlis, quibuaquB quid sit in vera rimetur et unutii 
{ut diximus) Corpus efficial exemp/is et affirmationibul 
vel his quas in Sanctis scripturis invenerit (meaning aa 
it ahoultt Mem that &oee who Ehould bs desirous of proda- 
cing an union of theology with philosophy, and uniting them 
as it WPTe in one body, ehoulii make it their especiBl object, 
by a diligent investigation of the hidden or recondite sensd 
of Scripture, to elocidate the reasons or caiues of the dogmas 
it prbpminda) vel quas ex consequehtim ipsiuS indagint 
ac recti tenore reperil, (that is, that when the enqniry ie 
confined to the mode alone, of vhich nothing is to be 
gathered fVoib Scripture, it will be sufBcient to explain and 
determine the subject in auch a way as may render it accor- 
dant tenore recti with the priuciplea and maxints of phi- 
losopby)^ To any one apprised thon ofBuctihaving'been tba 
teiielsof Origen, it cannot &il of being apparent why'in 
expotiriding the different dt^maa of religion, he for tho 
niDit part has recourse' in the first place, to reason or philo- 
sophy, and then, by way of illustrating and confirming hi< 
in teipretation, applies himself to elicit the secret counsels of 
Scriptore ; nbilst on the other hand, he occaaion ally appears 
to reject every sort of asdstarrce, but what is to be derived 
from philosophy alone, and makes not the slightest referenoa 
whatever to the sacred writings. For, when be observes'tha 
former course, it will be found that he has it in view to exa- 
mine into and illustrate the causes of things, and that when 
he adopts the latter, bb object is to explain their mode lind 
form. But these two objects beiiig most intimately connected 
with each other, and freqtiently not admitting of anything - 
like a distinct separation, it often happens that they are in k 
certain degree blended together by him, indeed we might 
almoat say that the distinction between them is scarcely 
ever preserved with a due degree of accuracy and precision. ' 
Of the different kinds of enquiry however now under con- 
sidenLtiem, ' that which had for its object the illnstration of 
tht'caitses or reasons of the divine dogmas or decreeson 
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'"'P'^*^ t''* authmify of Scripture, was, aceordingto Origen, by fer 
SSSmIit, """ «rduou8 and difficult to be pursued, thau that vhirh 
tbeoloiT, ' bad relation nierelj to the mode or form of things. For to 
uid DUKle the eaccesafal proMcution of the former it was requisite that 
pr^Dc*' ^' enquirer should enjoy the iilumination and asnrtance of 
(crlptare. the Holy spirit, it being, to use hb own words, imponible 
for any adequately to aacomptiBh bo bigb an undertaking. 
nisi gut apiriius sancli dona axceUeniia mtruarunl, 
at pracipue tartnonis sapientif et scientite gratiatn par 
ipium ipiritttm aanclum peretpervnt. Indeed, m de- 
nroua was he of impressing uik on the minda of faia readera,. 
that we find him, as well in his treatise da Pritteipiit, aa 
elsewhere, frequently repeating it, and inculcatiug that those 
alone whom God condescended to deem worthy of bis friend- 
ship were competent to the execution of so high and sacred 
a task- Certiua, says he, more than once, tct'wn/, qui Dei 
par Christum et rpiritum sanctum amici aunt. Th» 
nature of this opinion, however, may be belter compre- 
hended, perhaps, if we direct our attention back to tbe 
theological tenets of the more eaily Christians. For 
in doing tfai^ we Bhatl find that long before the time of On- 
gen, itbad been recognised as an established point of doclrins 
in the church, that the proper end natural sense of the worda. 
of Scripture might be understood by all readeis of ordinary 
capaci^ and diligence, but that the bidden or recondite sense 
which lay concealed under the veil of words and things, and 
to which Origen afterwards assigned the denomitiatiou of the 
spiritual intelligence, was accessible to none but such as 
as were illuminated and instructed by the Holy spirit. This 
gifl moreorer of tbe Holy Spirit, imparting the bculty of 
penetrating into the recondite counsels of Scripture, was 
termed in those early times " the gift of knowledge and «C 
wisdom. " For it was imagined that the apostle Paul 
alluded thereto in i. Cor. jdi. 8. where he says 'O fi€y Sia th 
rrtSfiaTOS SlSorai Xd-yoc ooflae, aXXw hi \6yoc yviiatue, 
and it was therefore customary at that period to dengnate tliB- 
mystic or recondite sense of Scripture by the term yviaats. 
See Grabe's Spicihg. Patror. et Haraficor. s. i. p. 328. 
as also the notes of various of the learned to the I^istlt of 
Barnabas sect vi.— Inasmuch then as Origen maintained 
that in tbe sacred Scriptures the accoidance and connection 
of the different dogmas of tiie Christian religion with each 
vtber, as well as with the principles of ph^osopby were taught 
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by tho Holy vpirit, not by words, but by thing* nguified "•^■^ 
throngli words, not openly but in a secret ocoult manoGTby OriBsn'* 
mniM of allegories ind enigmas, nothing could be more ^^ol^, ' 
coneutent than for him to inculcate that ihe extrication of, snd mods 
aait were, the kernel from the husk, could in this instance, of ";'«'- 
be accomplished only by the divine assistance. With regard ^Jt^^ ' 
to the othei speoies of enquiry, or that which lelatea to the 
mod» or form of things, he considered it as by far tes en- 
cumbered with difficulties. — For in addition to a competant 
knowledge of the true philosophy, little else he conceived was 
requisite, than a serious and steady exercise of the powers of 
ratiocination. — Between rational tmth and celestial or 
divinely revealed truth, there was according to him no 
essential or important disagreement, consequently the rela- 
tionship or accordance subsisting between them, might easily 
be traced by any one possessed of a quick penetration and 
sound discriminative jud^^menL He however, never takes 
upon himself to deny, hut on the contrary, in the most ex- 
pkcit terms fivqaently avows, that as divine things are of an 
infinitely higher and more excellent nature, than those of 
mere human concern, the utmost caution ought to be observed 
in treading this ground, to guard against error. He also 
admits that there are various points in the Christian system 
of sa difficult and arduous a nature, as scarcely, or rather not 
at all to admit of being properly expounded by any loference 
to, or comparison with human forma or modes of existence. 
Of which kind he particularly notices the dogma respecting 
the conjunction or union of the- two natures in the person of 
Christ ; which although it might to a certain extent be ex- 

Elained in a way corresponding with the principles of what 
Q deeQicd the true philosophy, was yet, as be admonishes bis 
foaders, not [hoToughly to be comprehended or divestad of 
its difficulties by any one. Arbilror autam, says he, in his 
treatise de princtpUs lib. ii. cap. vi. s. ii. p. 90. quia eliam 
sanctorum apostoloram aupergrediatur manniram: 
quinimo etiam fortastis totius craaturte CceUstium 
virtutvm tminetitior est sacramenti istius explanalin. 
From what has been observed we may I think without 
much difficulty collect the grounds or reasons of that very 
remadcable modesty, or rather timidity, exhibited by Origen 
in bis exposition of many of the dogmas or leading princi- 
ples of the Christiat) ret^on. No one, according to him, 
nolefls honoured by the friendship of the Deity, and endowed 
witb 
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r|J^^^;^ witb "tlie gift of knowIeHge and of wiwloin" wu capable of 
pl^Sraphr, iovestigatiiig the recondite Oountels of Scriptutv : hut wbe- ' 
theologr, thtt Or not he bimself had been deemed wOiiby of becoming 
'r^'tn^ a parHcipsnt of thig sacred illumination, he does not preniioe 
pretiDg' to determine. It is, therefore, never without di^Tiut arid 
tcriftm timidity that he enlera into this sort of enquiry, and with'- 
diitruM and timidity he olways conriudes it ; scB^mly ever 
giving us the aatisfaction of knowing that he bad anived' 
at any determinate concloaion, with regard to' the' tra» 
■ense or meaning of those parts of scripture wbicii it baid 
been h\a profeesed ihteniion to illustrate. Ooeasianally, in-' 
deed, when he considers the accordkriea of rellgioM with- 
philosophy as indisputably maiiirest, he asaumes a greater 
degree of conGdence, and appears rather to di^niBtize and' 
dictate than diffidently to intimate or auggest: but inaamnth '■ 
as ho held it undeniable, that in sacred matters, theH are' 
many ihlitga that earpau mere hutnan uriderstaBding, he 
seldom affects to treat of any of what we tieUally term'' 
mysteries in such a prcremptory decisive ntattner as should 
seem to inlply that he considered it impossible for aby thing 
better or more conclusive to be broiTgbt forward OU (be sut^ 
ject : on tbe contrary, hf^ almost always itidicatei a readbitM' 
to reHiiqulsb his own individual opiriions: provided arij' one ' 
who -might be favoured with tbo fiiendihip ot the Deit]'^ bad 
any thing more correct and sati^ctory to propose' in their' - 
stead. Our enquiries than, as it appears to roe, have been' 
carried to a sufficient extent, to render manifeit the nature ' 
and importance of the difiereiit points, whetvln tbo discli^ 
pline of Origin maybe considered as at variance' with' fba 
christian religion, and respecting which there has bete saoh 
great contention and dispute for so many oentoriea. All of 
them, may, in fact, be said to have emanated froni,'ar haft' 
their origin in this one leading principle or maiiin which' 
he considered as established beyond the possibility of dispttfe: 
religionis ckristiancB et ratiotiisiau veree philosopMa- 
tanta est cognatto «l necessihido, ttt Omnium dogmalnm 
ckristianoram non modo ratio reddi possit ^ pkiloao^' 
phia Decretia, varum etiam modus datetminafi. Neit 
this error, although by no means a trifling one, mtght'yet ' 
in a pious exemplary chancteT, not be regarded as^ a sts3n 
of any very deep dye, had it proceeded no farther than mdtef' 
speculation. But according to what Origin taugbtj it' wtts ' 
the duty of every cbriatiau eommenlatot and Kipoi!tOt to otrfry' 
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^U principle anidupudy into use and practice. Molbing ^-^'^/^^ 
can be ipore explicit tbao the terms in which he inculcates i^i'^'A 
this : plurimum, says be, ad Dignitatem et utilitatam Uieologv^ 
ekrislianiB religitmit inle.'ssl, omnia ejus dogmata «j(BDdmode 
pftiiosfiphiie decretis derivari el ad primos omnii ™'5^" 
v^ri fotvtet reoocari ; quart in hoc inprimis theologvta gcriptur e , 
christianvm ingenium el industriam euam txercera 
oportel, wtralionh al religionis concordiam damonstret, 
nihiique diiiinis libris conlineri oaleadat, nisi raliona 
fandatum. We hare indeed seen, that Origen himself, in 
punu\^agtbe.oourae i^hich ^e tbua ,pTe£cribea, obseives for 
the moit,)}ait a certain degree a! moderation (ind prudence : 
but at the same tjime it cannot but be obvious that by what 
he af)ove inculcates, as ^ell .as by ^iu examplej he in the 
most ample .ip^nner impartfi to othen ol a more bold and 
find lesolute chaTacter, both the faculty and the diapotitiQn 
piesnipptuouAly to;tamperwith tfie truths of dirine lerelation, 
and not nt^c^u^ntly to pervert, by a deceptive mode of 
reasoning, things delivered down with the utqiost plainness 
And un^plicity in Kripture, so as to make them accord with 
th^r own favourite system of philosophy, whether t>ad,or 
good. Somewhat iu palliation qf this ipay fi first seem 
to offer itseU'in his inculcating the iiBcessity of a cqo^taqt 
reference to ^e holy scriptures for assistance, but in 
.p^int of fact his culpability will .be found to be hereby 
rather au^ented than diminished. For by maintain- 
ing as he did, that the philosophic Reasons of all the 
dogmas of Cjhri^tianity are cepprised in ^e histories and 
othjer notable pa^^ages of Scripture, a^d that art and inge- 
nuity ought to be pJ^ciRed in eliciting them thcrefrpm, he 
as it were, invites men of light disposition, and an exuberant 
fiuicy, to perplex and embarrass the pure simple wisdom of 
Holy writ, by mixing up therewith their own wild reveries 
and ovontiained allegories. Origeu's chief fault consisted 
in this, that he ^ould never allow himself to do^bt but that 
the philosophic principles wl>i(>I> he bad imbibed from Am- 
monius respecting the Deity, the wo^dj tlie nature of human 
souls, and of demons, as well as various other matters, weie 
.true beyond, the posubiltty of question ; and be therefore 
made it bis object so to temper, and as it were i;emodel 
the Christian doctrine, as to render it accordant with tbisj 
.his ;4aE'^^ pystem : proceeding herein for the most part cer- 
tMoIy V!it^ ^ becoming degree of modesty and heratation. 
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^■^•v^^ but GOCMionally displaying no small share ~or confidence, and 
ll^l^'*. eipresiing bimselfin a style Bomewhat too closely bordering 
theolagf, on the authoritative or dictorial. 

and mode The philosophic religion of Oiigen, if regarded as a sys- 
pretbf ~ '^'**' ^ ''" ''""y respects so incongruooSj Tariable and incon- 
teriptore, aistent, that it must inevitably prove a vain effort were wo 
to attempt to exhibit any thing like a complete riew of it. 
In point of fact it is by no means uncommon to find him 
laying down as an established principle in one place, what 
he in the most unqualified terms revokes or contradicts iii 
another. The reader however, who shall bear in mind whEt 
TTS have above stated respecting Origen's philosophy, and 
attentively consider the opinions be held as to all thinga 
having originaled from God, the liberty of souls, their trena- 
greasion in the regions above, prior to their being invested 
with bodies, and also his tenets as to other points connected 
with these, vrill find himself instructed as to no inconsider- 
able portion thereof. For with regard to these things 
although as to many particulars he may somewhat he^tate, 
yet in the main he considers them as placed beyond the reach 
of controversy, and accordingly takes them invariably for 
bis guide in expounding the grounds and principles of the 
Chrutian religion. — We should conceive that our ^ring 
merely a specimen, connected as it is with a tenet of the very 
highest import, may be amply sufficient to gratify the appe- 
tite of those who are more tiian ordinarily iuquiutive as to 
matters of this sort. — In the first place then be found but 
little difllaulty in reconciling the doctrine of tiie New Tes- 
tament respecting the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, 
with the precepts of bis philosophy. For as it waa one of 
bis leading principles, that all things had eternally emanated 
from the dirine nature, the first or principal plaoa amongst 
these eternal emanations was asdgned to the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, whose procession from the father, he constantly 
and invariably likened to the issuing of the rays from the sun, 
which rays, although they are of one and the same natare 
with the gloriona luminary from whence they flow, are yet 
but portions or beams sent forih out of its immense treasury 
of light and heat, and which in the relation they bear lo 
their original source or fount, may not unaptly be likened 
to rivulets deriving their streams from the inexhaustiblo ple- 
nitude of sorAe great lake or sea. The Father therefore was 
GODsideied by him as the first great cause of all thinga : the 
Son 
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Son ns the secoiidniy one, tbraugh whoaa inatrnmentBlitf the ^ , 

unbounded beneficence of the Falher waa widely iliBused »nd ^^^Ay^ 
diBseininH.tGd in the creation of this nether vrotid ; much in theology, ' 
the same way as ti cloud, when impregnated by the sun'8 "°f™<™ 
rays, beconjea the medium of conveying to the earth its p„'^^* 
benign and fructifying influence through the channel ofte'- — 
6raely and invigorating ahowers, In the detail and explica- 
tion of this dogma, however, Origen ia ao very unsettled and 
ch^geable, that it b by no meana uncomniou to find hin^ 
at one time acceding to the decTeea of tbe council of Nice, 
at othera leaning to the principles of Sahellianism, aocl 
occaiionally discovering somewhat of a coincidence with the 
particular tenets of Arius. To ipe, howerer, it appeara that 
in point of juatjce and equity in judging of his system, wo 
pught never to loseaight of his primary and leading principles 
or maxima. — Gonsidetably more difficulty appeara to have 
b«en encountered by him, when he came to the point of 
l^conciling with the priuciplea of his philosophy, what we 
^ndlaiddown in Scripture respecting the union of a two* 
foM nature in the person of Chrial. For Be held it to be by 
no means posuble that the Deity existing, aa he did, entirely 
M^egated from every thing in the leaat connected wira 
in'atter, should take to himaelf a body, or conceive even the 
most remote inclination to associate himself with hamaa 
nature. Nott enim posaihiU erat, he expressly declarea, 
(de princip. lib. ii. cap. vi. s. 3. p. 90.) Dei naiuram cor- 
port sine medifttor4 mtsceri : by which we must under- 
hand him as meaning that the divine nature was so widely 
and completely separated from matter as to render it utterly 
impossible that the two abould ever coalesce in one. Sj 
Way then of getting rid of this difficulty, and exempting the 
jivine nature from all disposition or inclination to iinjie 
witii matter, he had recourse to the expedient of maintain- 
' uig that the petty did not taliB upon himself the nature of 
man, but that man obtained for himaelf an assaciation with 
the Deity. And by the term man, it is to be observed, (hat 
y/e are here not to understand the whole of man, but merely 
ihe soul, or spiritual and intelligent part of man. The sou) 
be asserted which eventually took possession of the body of 
'fiifi'iA, and resided within it, had, in the regions above, be- 
yond all other aouU that had emanated from .the Deity, most 
yu^y and discreetly exercised its Uberly of free will, and 
j|{L|ered bA ita energies to be absorbed in tlie contempla^n 
VOL. III. 3 q of 
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'■^'.^ of the Sod af God, thefiret and principal enMnatioaof tbedU 
^^8""'*. vine Dftture. Tbe coasequenoe of this IntenM and unremitted. 
£^^'* contemplation of the Word, or Son of God, wai, that eJthei 
and mode by an absorption of the Word fay the soul, or of the soul by 
"'Jj*"'* the Son or Word, (Jot it is uot easy to asceriain in which way 
waJptwe, w ought to express it,) the soul and the Sou of God becamtt 
united in one person. To avoid every posmbllity ofmiicon- 
ception let us hear him speaking for himseff in bis treatiao 
d« principiis lib. ii. cap. vi. p. 90. Cum pro liberi ar- 
hitrii /aculiaU varietas unumquemqut ac divtrsilat 
animorum habuisitt, ut aliuf ardenliore, alius tenuiore 
tt exiliore erga auetorem fuum amore tenereluT, ilia 
anima de qua dixit Jetut, quia namo aufevBt a me ani- 
ntam mnam (loh. z. 16.) ali initio craaturie at dtineaps 
inttparadiliter at atque inditsaciabiliter tnhierens, 
vtpota aapientia at uaroo Dai at varitali ae luei vera, at 
tota totum recipient, atque tn ejus liieem splendoremqtta 
ipsa cedens, faala eet cum ipso principaiiter unuj spi- 
ritus. — Unus spiritus ease cum Veo cui magis convenit 
quan* huic animte qutB se ila Deo per dileclionemjunxil 
ut cum eo unus sptrittts meriio dicalur, — Now to me it 
appears, that Origen may here be considered as altogether 
aMUmiug what he propounds respecting the soul of Christ : 
but it is evident that he himself deemed it strictly oonsenta- 
neouswith the principles of right reason and tbe testimony 
of the sacred code. — Proceeding on the grounds of reason, 
he thus conducts his argument : it is impoaeible that any ono 
■bould be either rewarded or punished by God, except accor- 
ding to his deserts. For the Deity being himself infinitely 
wise and just, can never act anadvisedly or in any respect 
contrary to reason. His distribution therefore of happiness 
and misery, must ever be regulated by the merits of those 
who are to be made partakers of either the one or the otbeK 
Hence it of necessity follows that tbe supreme measure ot 
. felicity, of which the aonl of Cbiist was made to participate, 
wasbeslowed altogether in consequence of its having been 
in the highest degree merited. — But if this be so it furtfaei 
follows, that this soul must have surpassed all others in ila 
love of the Deity, and in consequence of this unexampled 
love obtained for itself an association with the Son of God. 
With regard to the testimony of Scripture, he considered tha 
words of David, Fs. xlr. v. 8. as particularly favourable to 
bin hypothesis. — He does not however, solely rely on them, 
bat 
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tut avails timself also of iha support of rariong other dta- ''«*^^^' 
tioiia from both ihe old and the new teatament — Thu asBOcia- S.^^''^ 
tioQ of Iho flool of Clirid wilh the Word or the Son of God Ssotow, ' 
being once effected, it rentained no longer impossible for the "id mods 
Deily to form an alliance with human natnre : not indeed "' '"'*''. 
of itself, but through the mediuni of the soul with which it icrfptiue. 
had thus become united.-^For although every finite apirit' 
was, according to Origen, invested with a slender corporeal 
{rame, yet this by no means presented itself as an obstacle tit 
an union of such spirit with a body of a denser nature like 
ours. In a finite spirit, moreover, such aa the soul, he held 
it to be pos»ble that a desire for a greater measure of feli- 
city, and hence even for an union with human nature, 
might be generated. Hoc ergo, says he, substantia arti- 
mm inter Deum, earnemgue medinnte {non tnim posst- 
hile eral Det naturam carpori sina mudiatore mitcert,) 
nascitur Deus homo, ilia substantia media . existentt, 
cut utique contra nnturam nrm erat corpus assumere. 
Sed negtie rursus anima ilta, utpate substantia ratio- 
nabilis, contra naturam habuit capere Dium, in qutm, 
uti superius dixxmus, velut in veroum et sapientiam et 
veritatem tola Jam cesserat. Unde et merilo etiam 
ipsa cum ea, quan assumpserat, came, Deifilius et Dei 
virtus, Christus et sapientia appel/alur : et rursum 
I>ei filius, per quem omnia areata sunt, Jesus Christus 
et filius hominis nominatur. But if this statement may 
te regarded as correct, and the facta conTprised therein as 
incontroveitible, it must follow as a necessary consequence 
that the Son of God did not take upon himself the human 
nature, but that it was the soul of Christ that became incar^ 
hate, and that the Word or Son of God, allhough he fbr 
A while sojourned' with the body, yet never had any commu- 
nion with it, but merely wilh the soul to which it was allied, 
and which animated such body. This soul however, with 
which the Word was united, was it should seein to be cousi~ 
dered as having poasfssed such an absolute power over the 
body which it inhabited, aa to regulate all its motions, and 
prevent it from ever deviating from what was strictly right 
and just. On tlie same grounds, moreover, the reason of the 
Son of God's advent, and of the incarnation, waa not, accor- 
ding to Origen, to be sought for in the Deity, or in his 
benevolence towards the human race, but nltogelher in the 
soul of Christ. For in the first place it was this soul that 
asiidaously 
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■ '"^'V*^ luri^uoaalf soi^ht after an aMoci&don with the Son of Qod 
Oiweo'* pj jjjg ^tyti, arid by tile exemplary propriety with which it 
\tieolo^J' exerciaed ita freedom of will, obtained for iiself this pre-emi- 
■nd mode nent alliance ; nnd in the neit plB.ce it was thia soul that 
-^.1^1^' conceived the wiah or deaire of being united to a human 
body, 01 to matter : a desire that could never, according to 
the Origenjan syBtem, have been entertained by the divine 
nature. Regarding matter tben in thia point of view, 
the Son of God ahould appear to have had no further con- 
cern in it, than that being; associated with the soul of Christ, 
he yielded to its deure and inclination. Of the causes of 
the Sod of God's advent here on earth, any more thaii of 
his sufieringa and death, or of the advantages derived thera- 
^m to the human race, Origen in no place whatever 
commils hiipself so far as to give an explicit and decldej 
opinion. That as to these points, he must have differed 
'tnost widely from the sentimenta entertained by the genera- 
lity of Chnstians, and from the doctrine of Scripture, his 
pluloaophical tenets respecting the soul, and various other 
matters, will not allow us for a moment to entertain the 
least doubt. — Nor does he himself, as to this, in various 
places, at all attempt to dissemble or play a double part, 
ftltbough he is particularly cautious as it should seem to 
prevent his readers from obtaining any thing like a clear or 
distinct insight into the nature of his opinions. On various 
occasions indeed, we find him plainly intimating that Christ 
was to be considered as having by his death made atone- 
ment for the sins of sonls, i. e. not those sins with which 
they had burthened themselves in the regions above, before 
they were invested with their corporeal frame, bat such as 
they had committed since their union with material bodies. 
So far as this goes, therefore, nothing whatever appears to 
present itself that can be considered as opposed, or at all 
at variance vritb the sentimenls entcrtained^y the Christiati 
world at large. If we, however, extend our enquiries be- 
, yond this, and enter into a more minute examination of the 
doctrine be inculcates, we shall Gnd very conaideTable differ- 
ence existing between the two. I pass over his imagin- 
ing that the benefit of Christ's sacrifice extended to the sun; 
the moon, the whole of the atars, and to dcemons and angels; 
for since the principles of the philosophic avstem to which he 
wee addicted, compelled ita votaries to believe that vitiated 
eonls were to be found resident not merely in tbe bodies 
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of intiif bnt alio in vorioiu other parts of the uairerw, \a^-^/ 
Itnd «ven in the dgemona, beings altogether oorrapi, or in Origea's 
great measure deprited of their nirturiil excellence^ ; and it fheoiog? 
waa moreoter an article of &itb with him, that the'beuefita add moie 
of Christ's saiirifice wete not limited, but extended to all of mter- 
aouls in a Mate of alienation from God, it waa impossible j^^jpt^_< 
fdr Um, aS to this point, to entertain any other opinion. 
But in re^rd to the sul^ect before us, a much more impor- 
faint and serioilS charge appears to me to present itself 
against himj forj unless I afn altogether dcceiveil, he naa an 
entire stronger to the rioario us satisfaction of Ghriat, it not 
odndlilutiiig a part of his belief that Christ underwent in our 
^ad, the sufferings that we had merited at the hands of 
divine justicp^ Nor will this appear extraordinary to anr 
one vha shall consider ihdt Oi^n denied the existence of 
any tominanian between tbi; Son of God and the body of 
Christ, and maintained that the conjunction of the dirine 
i*ith tbb biiman nature in the person of Christ, which we 
term the Hypostalicat union, connsted merely, as we- 
hare above seen, in the aasociatioii of the soul of Christ with 
the Word or the Son of God ; whence it indisputably foUows 
that the safferihgB and death of Christ were endured meiety 
by the man Christ, arid in no wise affected the Deity con- 
joined with the human nature ; that the blood which Christ 
shrid (ipon the cross, wAi the blood merely of the mnn not 
of the Deity ; or, which amonnts to the same thing, that 
Christ did not make extiiation for ths sins of the human moa, 
as God and man, but merbly *s maii. But were this to be 
admitted^ tbe whole of what we contend for, respecting tin 
vicarions satisfaolion of Christ, must at once fall to the 
ground. Should it be asked in what way then, did be ima- 
gine that Christ made atonement for the sins of mankind ? 
the tepl^ in the first place iS, that Origen has in no part of 
hid writings khatev6T> expressed himself with any degree 
of pretinon as to this point : his opinion however should 
Seem to have been, that the effosion of the hlood of Christ 
was amply sufficient to atone for the sins of the human race, 
and to ap|)esae the divine justice. There is a passage of 
seme length in the first section of bis 2ith Homily on 
Nutiiiiys, opp. tom. ii; p. 362. 363. from which his senti- 
ments oh this head maj be more clearly ascertained, than 
from any dther parts of his writings. He there sets out 
with the pooitiobj " that all an requires a propitiation : but 
propitiation 
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J prapitiation cannot be made except by s vicdm, tbat u, tba 
blood of a victim offered up to God. It became neceMarf, 

''■ tberefore,tbat a victim sbould be provided Tor the sins of mati- 

I kind." — Now fliis, if taken simply by itself, should certaintj- 
seem to admit of no exception : but in proceeding farther, we 
find him embarrassing it with such additions, And deducing 
from it such extraordinary, conclusians, as to make it plainly 
appear, that be meant the above expressions to be nnder- 
Btood ID a sense extending far beyond tl)e limits that would 
have been assigned to them by the generality of Christiana. 
By the blood of any just person an atonement might accord- 
ing to him be made, for the sins of a certain portion of the 
human race, more especially if the righteous person, pouring 
forth his blood, should in his dying moments petition God 
that his pardon might be extended to those for whom he thus 

. laid down his tile. Between the sacrifice of Christ, how- 
ever, and those made by holy andjust persons, in surrendering 
up their tives to God, such for instanoe as Paul, Abd, and 
othen there were, he maintained, two distinctions to be drawn. 
Pirit, the sacriGce of Christ is of onirersal application, and 
embraces the whole human rsce, whereas from the sarrifices 
made of tfaemi^Tcs by various just and holy persons, > 
portion merely of mankind were benefitted. Secondly, 
he held that the blood of the just acquired its chief efficacy 
from their prayers at the time of rheir pouring it forth, but 
that Christ, as God, coeld, solely, of his own power, without 
tiie intervention of prayer, render the eflusiou of his blood 
an all-sufficient atonement for the sins of the human race. 
Vide ergo ne forte sicul domi»us el salvalor nosier, 
quasi agnus ad occisionem ductus et in sacrijiciunt 
attaris oblatus, peccalorum remigtionem univerto pra- 
stitit mutido : liafortasais, (In this instance, as vaial. he; 
affects to speak with a certitin degree of diffidence, but from 
every thing which follows, there can be no doubt but thftt 
he here expresses his decided opinion) ita fertaasis et etete- 
rorum sanctaram ac justorum sanguis qui effusut est, 
a sanguine Abel justi usque ad sanguinem Zacharies 
propketa, allerius quidfm tanguit sicul vilula, alleriut 
sieut hirci, aut eoprit, aut alicujus horuia, fusus ett 
ad expiandum pro aliqua parte populutn. This he 
thought himself capable of proving from the law of Moses, 
For, as by that law, animals of various kinds, snob es a lamb, 
a calf, a goat, and others, are commanded to be.ofieied in 
nciific* 
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in: 

BACrifice to Ood an the behalf of nnnera, lie wonlcl make it ^^/^k/ 
appear that the lamb ought indeed to be conndered aa typi- [.^"''A, 
cal of the death of Chriat, bat that the saorifice of the other theoloEjv 
animals bad reference merely to- the deaths of holy and just and uMda 
men. Nothing can poaaibly be laore eipHcit than the "[go^" 
terms in which be propounds thu TCry exttaordiiiary dogma ; icriptnre. : 
in proc^ of which we sabjoin bid very words : gaod si ag- 
nua, fu* ad purijieandum popalam datus est, ad per 
sonant domini- at salvaloris tiottri refertur, eontequena 
videtur, good etiam ctetera animalia, gum eisden 
purtficafivis usiius dtpulala sunt, referri debeant 
similiter ad aliquot perstMtaa, gtue purijicaiionis 
aliquid humano generi canferant. The same thing 
is repeated by him shortly ^terwards wUb this addition, 
" that posdbly also amongst the angels and celestial viitaes, 
there might bo some nha had ofiered tbemsolves up to God, 
in expiation ofthe sins of the human race. Sic ergo fortas- 
sis el s* quit est angelorum, ctelestiumgue virtutum, aui 
ei quii juitorum nominitm, vet etiam lanctorum pro- 
phetarvm atque apostolorum, oui eni'xiw* inlervenial (i.e. 
might intercede) jiropeccatis hominttm, hie pro repropi- 
tiationa divina, velut Aries, aut vitulus, aut htreus 
oklatus esse in saerificium ob purifieationam populo 
tmpetrandam acoipi potest. After having expatiated 
hereon at some length, and cited by way of iUuBtnition the 
ezampl« of the Apostle Paul, whose words, Rom, ix. 3. 
il Tim. ir. 6. be adduces as confirmatory of this opinion, he 
reverts to the sacrifice of Christ, and points out the distinction 
betrtecn this obtatioa and that of human vietima in the fol- 
low inr terms :. Talis hac fuit hoslia,i. e. the stcriGce of 
himseuby Christ, tduno sola sugicaret pro totius mundi 
salute, catari enist precibus paccata, hie solus potestdte 
damitit. Altogether in accordance with this is what we find 
lemarkedby him at the end oUas axhorlatio ad martyrium, 
rupeotJug the martyrs and the efficacy atlribulable to their 
blood. Forte, says be, quemadmodum nos pretioao 
Christi sanguine radempti sumus ; ita et quidatn pre- 
tioto martyrutn sanguine redimuntur ; Stuc tQ riftlu 
3tftaTi tUv /laprupwv iyopaai^aoyrai Tiyig. — Now Origea 
could not have imagined, indeed, from a variety ol clrcum^ 
stances it was altogether imposaible for it for a moment to 
have entered his thoughts, that those holy and just martyrs, 
wham he conceived by thou blood and death (o have vx.- 
piateti 
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pitUcdthe truiagreHdona of cerEun of dieir fellow mvriabf 
ever becaine tiie actual substitutes of thow for wboga fit- 
' fences they atoned, bo u to uudergoin tbeif ^ead, the pn- 
nis^ment ythicii as Mnnera they owed to the divine juatice. 
Inaamudi Ifaen as accorduii; to bim, the death of Christ 
differed nothing in it^If fToro the pu^rin^ tmdei^ne 
fay thoae holy and just persons, it is impo^ble he could 
have belieTed that Christ ui^tuted himself {or the bumaq 
race, m actually underwent for our sake the punishment das - 
to the sins of manlLind. We are unavoidably, therefore, led 
to the oondusion, that he believed the blood of an innaceot 
person, regarded simply in itself, as sufficient lo obtain from 
the Deity a pardon for nunera ; aad -that divine juatkv 
might be tboroaghly satiafied epd appeased without tha 
exaction of either a proper or a vicarious pnniriiBiBnt. As 
to that essentia) article of our faith which regards tb" Son of 
God, as having in our stead amply satisfied the divine law, 
and by his most perfect obedience thereto, having obtained 
for as a right to eternal life, itwas altogether at variance vitb 
and foreign lo the philosophic religion of Otigsn. For ao-, 
conline to him, freedom of will, or the nativs power «rf- 
yielding obedience to the divine [treoepts^ is inherent iiij^ 
taiod of every one, and thia principle, when excited by * 
knowledge of divine truth, can, under the iofloence ef '^n 
Holy Spirit, to regulate aiid govern every raovemwit and »o~ ■ 
tipn of onr race, as to Tender tiiem in every respect con^Mtnt ' 
to the diyine will. Neither coidd the Deity, according toliia 
system, as is clearly evident from a variety of pasmges thttl : 
might be dted, restore eternal fslioity to any of tbe wnlaliy ~ 
whom it had been forfeited, save such alone as bad jiroved 
themselves deserving of it, of in other words tbom .who luid 
not misemployed their innate liberty, but always usedlt wi4- 
wisdom and discretion. For as these souls deservedly for- 
feited their original felicity, by (he depraved uso Aey made 
of their liberty, and were thrust down into mortal bodies by 
way of punishment, so must it be by their own deserts, and 
notthose of otlicTa, that they ever return to Goi, or regai^ 
that state of happiness from whidi they disastrously feH; I 
deem it unnecessary for mo togo&wllier in thi«plaoe,BBwfcit 
I have already adduced, must be amply suffiai^nl to fBmvh. 
the readrr with a general idea of the nature of the pbHosopUe 
tbeoloey -of lOrigen, and how very vridriy it difiertd frorii the 
(ThriBt&n tenets lA mora leoeiri times.' Slwidd any aav, 
bowsver^ 
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howomr, i>» dorirona of oblsliniig meh mi tntt ud com- ^iTT"^ 
prakntrfn knowledge of the diaoipline and acDtiments of ^^'^^ 
Ihiiiretr oeletvaled man, U may enabla litm correctly to meolon,' 
judge' of anU detennina the manifold di^nitei by wbioli '"^ ■"™ 
the leam^ worid has long been agitated on Ibia nibjectj p^"^*^' 
a thing which hitherto, I betlere, haa been accompliah- letiptnrt. 
od by no one, it wUI be Indiqwnsably neceaMry for 
hitn, ■■ a piimaiy step, patiently to explore, and 
AffiUly to examine and digeit bis pbilMophic system, 
wUllb -bt 'lUlt to be fbnnd contained in any one treatiae or dia< 
GflWMj'bnt liea detached and dimersed thraaghoat hia dif- 
fiMMfW^ttingS, and Iw Wiil then find no difficulty in com- 
pnlHHidillg to how tittle pnrpoae those employ' themaelveB} 
wbd lAbounr to prove that Origen't religiona sentiment! were in 
aobotdabeiS with thoae eutertained by the generality of Chrift- 
tiantat lb«i (mnent day. CouiideTafale cUapntea hare for in- 
■tAtH'likMi place amoD^t men eminently diatiugnislied br 
thebF dbUttie* and teaming, aa to the aentimenta of Origen re* 
qiMttaig lb« AitAft Tonnion of aoiila with' thtir hodlea, or what 
it OOnntaOnlfteAn^d the resonection of the dead, of wbom 
■oAie tie BtTOftg; tn thrif aoeUaationa of tiini, whUat others are 
oqnlly DMltfUB ih'advoiSaling bla delbnce.' For my own 
ptrtjl ifn'ftae to confeasmynttflr inability to arrive at any 
wtMduitOTt OoMtufon on tbe anbject: for, as in a vait 
mMbSr'ortHber' tiiingif, ao alao in bit explication of this 
dafMif,- 'bia nUhntiria altogether Variable and incpnstant. 
DpM ttomparing, 'however, the genertilty'ieceiTed Christian 
Is reelecting th^ tssnirectlon of the dead wilb bis pMlo-' 
itel pririoi|MM, it is eaaily to be perceived, that bin sen- 
ttmauta oouM not poeeibly have been in unison witb what we 
ooMlder aa tte tnie fidlh in regard to this sabjacL For since 
iM'voanden the whole of man aa being comprehended in 
ttvwndfaodngaidsUieTidbleand concrete body, in which 
beiRlnl'teaides, aa a>nMitntiiw ttotwrt oftebutnan nature,' 
tart aaa aort of ptnitentiaiy threlRng, or temnoraTy prison, 
hobvion^ ocmld never liavB been his belief^that the' sont, 
•ftet bring fn^d of its cbntuUinatittis^ and hanug fnl- 
fiDed dte term of iU biknidunent, Aould again twcome united 
wMtbe edrporeal'lUetimbnuicle which it ud at length so hap- 
^lyaacewededin eatttng off.' There ia lUso another thing 
wutlb'the Various '^Hiutanb reapecting Origen .and bis 
^^IttBi lAonMieeili'enliTdjrtobare orerl'dokcd; dthoogh 
it might contribute not m little toi tbe (^poring of their dif- 
VOL. III. 3 R ferencea 
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^■"l"'^''*-^ hnnoet, and HmX is that u Origan's raligioB mi.of, a,fwe ' 
^Umo' b ^'^ nattue, the one pupslar, the otliti pbiloaoiAia,^ M; doaa 
theoloET, ' iie treat of reli^on aft«r ft twofold manner, at ODe tiino po- 
and mode puleily, at another pbilotopiiioally. Owing to thi« not 
meti^' ^'*^S n>ffioiei)tly attauded to, we find bim traqDontly naouMi 
■criptitre. of inconnateocy, in caiea where nothiogof the kindoxtata;. 
and hence haTB arisen those everiasting disputea ra^eotiiig 
his theology. By the writers who advooate his caoae thow 
passages alone are cited, wherein he expounds religion titer . 
the manner in which he ifished it to be unfolded to dw aaA-_ 
titnde. Foras in those passages he expresses hiuMelf Wr 
qwcting divine matters just Id the same way as they are 
fa«ated of by the sacred writers, and the generally ^|vored. 
class of Christian teachers, they would willingly have It b«-. 
lievod, that we have here tho disclosure of his mare niature 
and genuine sentiments, defecated and purged of those ohjeft- 
tionablo particidara which ere to be found u^d with so 
much confidence and nibtlety in other parts of Us writings 
In this however they have fsjlen into a gross mistake, by not 
observing tbe proper diHlinction between his exterior system 
of diacipUne, or that designed to captivate the multitude, and . 
his interior or esoteric doctrine which was to be coutmunictted 
only to select and purified minds. Hia accusers, on the other 
hand, ground themselves on those passages in hiswritinga, in 
which be undertakes to define and expound tbe Christian 
tenets an philosophical principles : in doing which, althongh 
they undoubtedly, to a certain extent, avail themselves with 
advantage of hb authority, they yet run intoatwolbid error: 
For in the first place, they from these passages would willinglj 
inake it appeal, that tbe tendency of Origen'a tenets was to 
draw away the profesHirB of Christianity from the genuine. 
UDiopbistieated religion of the primitive ages, and involve. 
,tbem in the intricate andendlen mazes of vain and empty, 
subtleties, a charge that can certainly be only partially true. 
' For it is quite impossible that he could ever bare had it in 

view to abolish or supersede the original and simple reli^on 
of. the primitive times, inasmuch as we find him constantly, 
without reserve, both commending and inculcating it All. 
that he contended for should seem to have been that tbe Chris-, 
tian pastors and teachers should sot connder theouMlves as 
restricted from carrying their inquiries beyond the bmits .of 
tbissimple primitive form of religion, butshouldocoaaiaBnlly, > 
if need required, put it to $e test by b referaice to 

tbe 
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lit. 
tbe principles and dictatea of taund roMon. In the '"*"-"*^ 
next phce ihej maintain, that, from tbe pa^gm *^'2^^^, 
verted to, we may rendily perceive what were the real thM)^y> ' 
undiagniaed sentiments and opinions of Origen aa to divine indmwle 
mMen. And nnqueirtionafaly with regard to some parti- °^°^" 
ouhuv wa may do so, bnt certainly not as to all. For he aoriptwe. 
not unfnquently will be found rather to nirmise or sorest, 
than to determine or dictate, and on many occaaiona he is 
inoonRutent with himself, giving different interpretations of 
one and &e same thing in different plaoea. One thing* 
bowerer is clear, beyond dispote, and that ia, that in many 
ratpecto his aentimenta differed widely from those of other 
Christians: indeed this flawed as a necessary consequence 
from the principles of that system of philosophy to which 
h« waa devoted : but as to the exact nature of hb senti- 
ment , it is not on all occasions equally manifest, and it 
may seven be said, that in not a few instanoee even be him- 
self seems aoarcely to have known in what way to make up 
hhi own mind. 
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